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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Fair  Sex — to  infpire  them  with  a  fenfe 
of  their  value  and  importance —  to  excite 
them  to  laudable  purfuits — to  teach  them 
that 

"    Virtue  alone  is  happ'mcfs  below  ;" 

that  an  amiable  conduct  can  only  fecure  love 
and  efteem — and  to  furnim  them  with  inno- 
cent amufement — is  the  defign  of  this  little 
work. 

The  following:  authors  have  been  confuked 

o 
for  materials :  Doctors  Robertfon,  Alex- 
ander, Hawkefworth,  Goldfmith,  Gregory, 
Fordyce,  and  Schomberg  ;  Profelfors  Fergu- 
fon  and  Miller ;  Fenelon,  Montaigne,  Tho- 
mas, Grofley,  Knox,  and  Hayley ;  Lady 
Pennington,  Mrs.  Kinderflev,  and  others. 
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CHAP.     I. 


OF    THE    FIRST     WOMAN,     AND     HER     ANTEDILUVIAN 
DESCENDANTS. 

TH  E  great  Creator,  having  formed  man  of  the 
duft  of  the  earth,  "  made  a  deep  fleep  to  fail 
"  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  clofed  up 
"  the  flefh  inftead  thereof.  And  the  rib,  which  the 
"  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman, 
"  and  brought  her  unto  the  man."  Hence  the  fair 
fex,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  authors,  being  formed  of 
matter  doubly  refined,  derive  their  fuperior  beauty 
and  excellence. 

Not  long  after  the  creation,  the  firft  woman  was 
tempted  by  the  ferpent  to  eat  of-the  fruit  of  a  certain 
tree,  in  the  midft  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  regard 
to  which  God  had  faid,  "  Ye  (hall  not  eat  of  it,  nei- 
"  ther  (hall  ye  touch  it,  left  ye  die." 

This  deception,  and  the  fatal  confequences  arifing 
from  it,  furnifh  the  moft  interefting  ftory  in  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  fex. 

B  It 
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It  is  related,  that  Eve,  not  being  able,  for  jfome 
time,  to  make  her  hufband  partake  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  at  laft  broke  down  a  branch  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and,  making  it  into  a  cudgel,  by  that  pow- 
erful argument,  foon  prevailed  on  him  to  tafte  it. 

Mofes  does  not  aflign  any  reafon  why  the  offering 
of  Cain  was  rejected,  and  that  of  Abel  accepted.  An 
oriental  tradition,  however,  fupplies  this  defect,  and 
informs  us,  that,  as  Cain  and  Abel  had  each  of  them 
a  twin-fifter,  Adam  propofed  that  Cain  fhould  marry 
the  twin-fifter  of  Abel,  and  Abel  the  twin-fifter  of 
Cain  ;  becaufe  he  thought  it  was  proper  they  fhould 
marry  thofe  that  were  feemingly  the  leaft  related  to 
them.  Cain's  twin-fifter  being  handfomer  than  the 
other,  he  would  not  agree  to  the  propofal.  Adam, 
difpleafed  at  his  difobedience,  determined  to  fubmit 
the  matter  to  the  decifion  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and, 
accordingly,  ordered  his  fons  to  bring  each  an  offering 
before  the  Lord.  On  the  offerings  being  brought,  and 
that  of  Abel  accepted,  Cain's  jealoufy  and  refentment 
to  fuch  a  pitch,  that,  as  foon  as  they  came  down 
from  the  mount  where  they  had  been  facrificing,  he 
fell  upon  his  brother  and  flew  him.  And  thus  a  wo- 
man was  the  caufe,  not  only  of  the  firft  quarrel,  but 
of  the  fivft  introduction  of  death. 

For  this  cruel  and  barbarous  action,  Cain  and  bh 
pofterity,  being  banifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  human 
race,  indulged  themfelves  in  every  fpecics  of  wicked- 
nefs.  On  this  account,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  were  call- 
ed the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Men.  The  pofterity  of 
Seth,  on  the  other  hand,  became  eminent  for  virtu.?, 
and  a  regard  to  the  divine  precepts.  By  their  regular 
and  amiable  conduct,  they  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  God. 

After  the  deluge  there  is  a  chafm  in  the  hiftory  of 
women,  until  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  They 
then  begin  to  be  introduced  into  the  facred  ftory.     Se- 
veral 
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vera!  of  their  actions  are  recorded.  The  laws,  cuffoms, 
and  ufages,  by  which  they  were  governed,  arc  fre- 
quently exhibited. 


CHAP.     II. 

OF    WOMEN    IN    THE    PATRIARCHAL    AGES. 

THE  condition  of  women,  among  the  ancient  pa- 
triarchs, appears  to  have  been  but  extremely  in- 
diffcrent.  When  Abraham  entertained  the  angels,  font 
to  denounce  the  deftru&ion  of  Sodom,  he  feems  to  have 
treated  his  wife  as  a  menial  fervant :  "  Make  ready 
"  quickly,"  faid  he  to  her,  "  three  meafures  of  fine 
M  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  on  the  hearth." 

In  the  whole  early  hiilory  of  the  peop1^  of  Ifrael, 
there  is  hardly  one  inftance  of  a  woman  having  been 
treated  with  indulgence,  or  of  a  captive  having  expe- 
rienced humanity. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Earl,  water  is  only  to  be  met 
with  deep  in  the  earth,  and  to  draw  it  from  the 
wells  is,  confequently,  fatiguing  and  laborior-s.  This, 
however,  was  the  talk  of  the  daughters  of  Jethro  the 
Midianite ;  to  whom  fo  little  regard  was  paid,  either 
on  account  of  their  fex,  or  the  rank  of  their  father,  as 
high-pried  of  the  country,  that  the  neighbouring  fhep- 
herds  not  only  irifulted  them,  but  forcibly  took  from 
them  the  water  they  had  drawn. 

This  was  the  tafk  of  Rebecca,  who  not  only  drew 
water  for  Abraham's  fervant,  but  for  his  camels  alfo, 
while  the  fervant  ftood  an  idle  fpe&ator  of  the  toil.  Is 
it  not  natural  to  imagine,  that,  as  he  was  on  an  embaffy 
to  court  the  damfel  for  Ifaac,   his  mailer's  fon,  he 

would 
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would  have  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts   to   pleafe,  and 
become  acceptable  ? 

When  he  had  concluded  his  bargain,  and  was  carrying 
her  home,  we  meet  with  a  circumftance  worthy  ot  re- 
mark.  When  (he  firfl  approached  Ifaac,  who  had 
walked  out  into  the  fields  to  meet  her,  fhe  did  it  in 
the  moll  fubmiffive  manner,  as  if  file  had  been  ap- 
proaching a  lord  and  mailer,  rather  than  a  fond  and  paf- 
fionate  lover.  From  this  circumllance,  as  well  as  from 
ft  vera!  others,  related  in  the  facred  hiftory,  it  would 
feem  that  women,  inllcad  of  endeavouring,  as  in  mo- 
dern times,  to  perfuade  the  world  that  they  confer  an 
immenie  favour  on  a  lover,  by  deigning  to  accept  of 
him,  did  not  fcruple  to  confefs,  that  the  obligation 
was  conferred  on  themfelves. 

This  was  the   cafe   with    Ruth,  who   had  laid  her 
down  at   the  feet  of  Boaz  ;  and  being  allied  by  him 
who  fhe  wasj  anfwered,    "   I  am    Ruth,  thine   hand- 
"   maid  ;  fpread,  therefore,  thy  fkirt  over  thine  hand- 
id,  for  ihou  art  a  near  kinfman." 

Jacob  went  to  vifit  his  uncle  Laban,  he  met 
Rachal,  Laban's  daughter,  in  the  fields,  attending  on 
the  flocks  of  her  fat : 

In  a  much  later  period,  Tamar,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  king  David,  was  fent  by  her  father  to  perform 
the  fervile  office  of  making  cakes  for  her  brother 
Amnon. 

The  fimph'city  of  the  times  in  which  thefe  things 
happened,  no  doubt,  very  much  invalidates  the  ftrength 
of  the  concluiions  that  naturally  arife  from  them.  But, 
in  fpite  of  that  fimpHcity,  it  ilill  appears  that  women 
were  not  then  treated  even  with  the  fhadow  of  the  deli- 
cacy which  they  have  happily  experienced  among 
people  more  polifiied  and  refined. 

Are  there  not,  however,  other  proofs  that  women 
were  treated  in  an  indignant  manner,  in  the  primitive 
;-.ges  I    Yes.     Hufbands  had  a  difcretionary  power  of 

divorcing 
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cine  their  wives,  without  affigning  any  reafon  for 
it,  but  becaufe  they  were  not  agreeable  to  them.  Po  • 
lygamy  alfo  generally  prevailed.;  which 

i  >n  of  the  fex,  and   fo 
th--  delicacy  of  their  feelings,  that  it  is 
any  woman  voluntarily  to  agree  to  it,  even  where  it  is 
authorized  by  enftom  and  Bylaw.  Wherei 
polygamy  takes   place,   we   may  affure  ouri 
women  have  bat  little  authority,  and  li  [y  ar- 

rived at  any  confequence  in  fociety. 


C  II  A  P.     III. 

ON    THE    WdMKN    Of    ANCIENT    ECVTT. 

WHEREVER  the  human  race  live  fdlitary,  and 
unconnected  with  each  other,  they  are  favage 
and  barbarous.  Wherever  they  aflbciate  together,  that 
afibciation  produces  fofter  manners,  and  a  more  erf- 
gaging  deportment. 

The  Egyptians,  from  the  nature  of  their  co 
annually  overflowed  by   the    Nile,  had  no  \ 
to  hunt,  nor  could  they  procure  any  thing  by  lifl 
On  thefe  accounts,  they 
plying  themfelves  to 

naturally  brings  mankind  ,  for  mutual  c. 

nience  and  afii'tance. 

They  were,  likewife,  every  year,  duving  the  u 
dation  of  the  river,  obliged  to  afii 

[helter,  either  on   tl  i  the; 

of  the  waters.     H.. 

the  men  a 
ther,  a  thoufand  in  I  in  a 

li   2  £t>li 
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folitary  ftate,  would  naturally  prompt  them  to  render 
themfelves  agreeable  to  each  other.  Hence  their  man- 
ners would  begin,  more  early,  to  aflume  a  fofter  po- 
lifh,  and  more  elegant  refinement,  than  thofe  of  the 
other  nations  who  furrounded  them. 

The  practice  of  confining  women,  inftituted  byjea- 
loufy,  and  maintained  by  unlawful  power,  was  not 
sdepted  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  appears  from 
the  ftory  of  Pharoah's  daughter,  who  was  going  with 
her  train  of  maids  to  bathe  in  the  river,  when  Ihe  found 
Mofes  hid  among  the  reeds.  It  is  ftill  more  evident, 
from  that  of  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  who,  if  (he  had 
been  confined,  could  not  have  found  the  opportunities 
fhe  did,  to  fclicit  Jofeph  to  her  adulterous  embrace. 

The  queens  of  Egypt  had  the  greateft  attention  paid 
to  them.  They  were  more  readily  obeyed  than  the 
kings.  It  is  alfo  related,  that  the  hufbands  were,  in 
their  marriage-contracts,  obliged  to  promife  obedience 
to  their  wives  ;  "  an  obedience,"  fays  an  ingenious  au- 
thor*, "  which,  in  our  modern  times,  we  are  often 
"  obliged  to  perform,  though  our  wives  entered  into  the 
'*  promife." 

The  behaviour  of  Solomon  to  Pharoah's  daughter 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  more  honour  and  refpec?  was 
paid  to  the  Egyptian  women,  than  to  thofe  of  any 
other  people.  Solomon  had  many  other  wives  befides 
this  princefs,  and  was  married  to  feveral  of  them  before 
her,  Which,  according  to  the  Jewifti  law,  ought  to 
have  entitled  them  to  a  preference.  But,  notwith- 
ftai  ding  this,  we  hear  of  no  particular  palace  having  been 
built  for  any  of  the  others,  nor  of  the  worfhip  of  any 
of  their  gods  having  been  introduced  into  Jerufalem. 
But  a  magnificent  p'llace  was  erected  for  Pharoah's 
bter  ;  and  (lie  was  permitted,  though  exprefsly 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Ifrael,  to  worfhip  the  gods  of 
her  own  country. 

C  II  A  P. 

*  Dr.  Alexander. 
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CHAP.     IV. 


CT    THE    MODERN    EGYPTIAN    V/OMEN. 

TH  E  women  of  modern  Egypt  are  far  from  being 
on  fo  refpe&able  a  footing  as  they  were  in  an- 
cient times,  or  as  the  European  women  are  at  prefent. 
In  Europe,  women  aft  parts  of  great  confequence, 
and  often  reign  fovercigns  on  the  world's  vail  theatre. 
They  influence   manners  and  morals,  and    decide  on 
the  mod  important   events.     The   fate   of  nations  i» 
iitly  in  their  hands. 
How  different  is   their  fituation  in  Egypt !     There 
they  are   bound  down  by   the  fetters  of  flavery,  con- 
demned  to   fervitude,  and   have  no  influence  in  public 
affairs.     Their  empire   is  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the    Harem*.     There    are    their  graces    and  charms 
entombed.  The  circle  of  their  life  extends  not  beyond 
their  own  family  and  domeftic  duties. 

Their  firfl  care  is  to  educate  their  children  ;  and  a 
numerous  pollen'ty  is  their  moll  fervent  wifh.  Mo- 
thers always  fuckle  their  children.  This  is  exprefsly 
sanded  by  Mahomet:  Let  the  mother  fuckle  her 
chill  full  two  years,  if  the  child  does  not  quit  the  brenjl ; 
tut  Jhe  Jhall  be  permitted  to  wean  it,  with  the  confetti  of 
her  hufoand. 

The  harem  is  the  cradle  and  fchool  of  infancy. 
The  new-born  feeble  being  is  not  there  fwaddled  and 
filleted  up  in  a  fwathe,  the  fource  of  a  thoufand  dif- 
eifes.  Laid  naked  on  a  mat,  expofed  in  a  vaft  cham- 
ber to  the  pure  air,  he  breathes  freely,  and  with  his 
ite  limbs  fprawls  at  pleafure.  The  new  ele- 
,  in  which  he  is  to  live,  is  not  entered  with  pain 
and  tea/s.     Daily  bathed  beneath   his  mother's  eye, 

he 
*  The  women's  apartment. 
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he  grows  apace.  Free  to  act,  he  tries  his  coming 
powers  ;  rolls,  crawls,  rifes ;  and,  fhould  he  fall,  can- 
not much  hurt  himielf  on  the  carpet  or  mat  which 
covers  the  floor. 

The  daughter's  education  is  the  fame.  Whale- 
bone and  bufks,  which  martyr  European  girls,  they 
know  not.  They  are  only  covered  with  a  fhift 
until  fix  years  old :  and  the  drefs  they  afterwards 
wear  confines  none  of  their  limbs,  but  fuffers  the 
body  to  take  its  true  form  ;  and  nothing  is  more  un- 
common than  ricketty  children,  and  crooked  people. 
In  Egypt,  man  rifes  in  all  his  majefty,  and  woman 
difplays  every  charm  of  perfon. 

Subject,  to  the  immutable  hws  by  which  cuftcm  go- 
verns the  Eaft,  the  women  do  not  aflbciate  with  the 
men,  not  even  at  table,  where  the  union  of  fexes  pro- 
duces mirth  and  wit,  and  makes  food  more  fweet. 
When  the  great  incline  to  dine  with  one  of  their 
wives,  fhe  is  informed,  prepares  the  apartment,  per- 
fumes it*  with  precious  eflences,  procures  the  moil 
delicate  viands,  and  receives  her  lord  with  the  utmoft. 
attention  and  refpect.. 

Among  the  common  people,  the  women  ufually 
ftand,  or  fit  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  while  the  huf- 
band  dines.  They  often  hoi  i  the  bafon  for  him  to 
wafii,  and  ferve  him  at  table. 

Cuftdms  like  thefe,  which  the  Europeans  rightly 
call  barbarous,  and  exclaim  againft  with  iuftice,  ap- 
pear fo  natural  in  Egypt,  that  they  do  not  fiifpect  it 
can  be  otherwife  elfewhere.  Such  is  the  power  of 
habit  over  men.  "What  has  been  for  ages,  be  fup- 
pofes  a  law  of  :. 

The  Egyptian  women,  once  or  twice  a  week,  are 
permitted  to  go  to  the  b.  tions 

ar.d  friends.  They  receive  each  others  vifks  very 
affectionately.  When  a  lady  enters  the  harem,  the 
miilrefs  rifcs,  takes  her  hand,  prefTcs  it  t 

kiffi  -, 
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,  and  makes  her   f.t    down  by   her   fide  ;  a 

,13  to  take  her  black  mantle  ;  flie  is  entreated  to 
be  at  cafe,  quits  her  veil,  and  difcovers  a  floatin  ; 

round  the  waift  with  a  fafli,  which  perfectly  dis- 
plays her  fhape.  !  ->nts 
according  to  their  manner.  "  Why,  my  mother,  cr 
"  my  filter,  have  you  been  fo  long  abfent  ?  We  fighed 
"  to  fee  you !  Your  |  -  an  honour  to  our  houfc  ! 
"   It  is  the  happinefs  of  our  lives  !" 

at   coffee,    fherbet,  and  confi 
ii,   talk,   and  play.     A  large  dim  is  pi 
on  the  fofa,    on    which  are    oranges,    per., 

and   excellent    melons.     Water,     and 

r  mixed,  are  brought  in  an  ewer,  and  with  them 
a  filverbafon  to  wafll  the  hands;  and  loud  glee  and 
merry  converfation  feafon  the  meal.     The  chamber  is 

limed  by   wood  of  aloes,  in   a  brazier  ;  and,  the 
repaft  ended,  the  Haver,  dance  to  the  found  of  cyml 
with  whom  the  miftreffes  often   mingle.     At  par 

fever.al  times  repeat,  "  God  keep  you  in  health  ! 
**  Heaven  grant  you  a  numerous  offspring  !  Heaven 
«  preferve  your  children ;  the  delight  and  glory  of 
"  your  family  !" 

When  a  vifitor  is   in   the  harem,  the  hufband   mud 

.  nter.  It  is  the  afylum  of  hofpitality,  and  can- 
not be   violated  without  fatal  confequerices  ;   a  che- 

l  right,  which  the  Egyptian  Worsen  carefully 
maintain,  being  interefted  in  its  prefervation.  A  lover, 
difguifed  like  a  woman,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
harem,    and  it  is  neceffary  he    fhould    remain   undif- 

red  ;  death  would  otherwife  be  his  reward.  In 
that  country,  where  the  paffions  are  excited  by  the 
climate,  and  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  them,  love 
often  produces  tragical  events. 

The  Egyptian  women,  guarded  by  their  eunuchs, 
go  alfo  upon  the  water,  and  enjoy  the  charming 
profpeds   of   the  banks  of  the   Nile.     Their  cabins 

are 
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are  pleafant,  richly  embellifhed,  and  the  boats  well 
carved  and  painted.  They  are  known  by  the  blinds 
over  the  windows,  and  the  muiic  by  which  they  are 
accompanied. 

When  they  cannot  go  ab-oid,  they  endeavour  to  be 
merry  in  their  prifon.  Toward  fun  fetting,  they  go 
on  the  terrace,  and  take  the  frefh  air  among  the  flow- 
ers which  are  there  carefully  reared.  Here  they 
often  bathe  ;  and  thus,  at  once,  enjoy  the  cool,  lim- 
pid water,  the  perfume  of  odoriferous  plants,  the 
balmy  air,  and  the  ftarry  hoft,  which  fhine  in  the 
firmament. 

Thus  Bathfheba  bathed,  when  David  beheld  her 
from  the  roof  of  his  palace. 

Such  is  the  ufual  life  of  the  Egyptian  women. 
Their  duties  are  to  educate  their  children,  take  care  of 
their  houfehcld,  and  live  retired  with  their  family : 
their  pleafures,  to  vifit,  give  feafts,  in  which  they 
often  yield  to  excefllve  mirth  and  licentioufnefs,  go  on 
the  water,  take  the  air  in  orange  groves,  and  liften  to 
the  Almai.  They  deck  themfelves  as  carefully  to  re- 
ceive their  acquaintance,  as  European  women  do 
to  allure  the  men.  Ufually  mild  and  timid,  they  be- 
come daring  and  furious,  when  under  the  dominion  of 
violent  love.  Neither  locks  nor  grim  keepers  can 
then  prefcribe  bounds  to  their  paffions ;  which, 
though  death  be  fufpended  over  their  heads,  they 
fcarch  the  means  to  gratify,  and  are  feldom  unfuccefsful. 


CHAP.     V. 

OF    THE     PERSIAN    WOMEN. 

SEVERAL    hiftorians,  in  mentioning  the  ancient 
Perfians,    have    dwelt    with  peculiar  feverity  on 
the    manner   in    which    they    treated    their    women. 

Jealous, 
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Jealoti9,  almoft  to  diftracfion,  they  confined  the  whole 
v.  it!i  the  fuicteil  attention,  and  could  not  bear  that 
;Ik  eye  of  a   ilranger  fhould  behold  the  beauty  whom 
they  adored. 

When  Mahomet,  the  great  legiflator  of  the  mo- 
dern Perfians,  wa3  jnft  expiring,  the  laft  advice  that 
he  gave  to  his  faithful  adherents,  was,  "  Be  watchful 
n  of  your  religion,  and  your  wives."  Hence  they 
pretend  to  derive  not  only  the  power  of  confining, 
but  alfo  of  perfur.ding  them,  that  they  hazard  their 
tion,  if  they  lock  upon  any  other  man  befides 
their  hulbands.  The  Chriitian  religion  informs  us, 
that  in  the  other  world  they  neither  many,  nor  are 
gireii  in  marriage.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  teaches 
us  a  different  doctrine,  which  the  Perfians  believing, 
carry  the  jtaloufy  of  Afia  to  the  fields  of  Elyfium 
and  the  groves  of  Paradife ;  where,  according  to 
them,  the  bklTtd  inhabitants  have  their  eyes  placed 
on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  left  they  ihould  fee  the 
of  their  neighbours. 
Every  circumilunce  in  the  Perfian  hiftory  tendj 
to  perfuade  us,  that  the  motive,  which  induced  them 
to  confine  their  women  with  fo  much  care  and  folici- 
tude,  was  only  exuberance  of  love  and  affedion.  lit 
the  enjoyment  of  their  fmiles,  and  their  embraces,  the 
happinefs  of  the  men  confifted,  and  their  approbation 
was  an  incentive  to  deeds  of  glory  and  of  heroifm. 
For  thefe  reafons  they  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  introduced  the  cullom  of  carrying  their  wives  and 
ubines  to  the  field,  "  That  the  fight,"  faid  they, 
"  oi  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  may  animate  us  to  fight 
M  more  valiantly." 

To  offer  the  leaft  violence  to  n  Perfian  woman,  was 

to  incur  certain   death  from  her  hufband  or  guardian. 

i  their  kings,  though  the  moft  abfolute  in  the  uni- 

.   could  n  >t  alter  the  manners  or  alliums  of  the 

Country,  which  related  to  the  fair  fex. 

Widely 
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Widely  different  from  this  is  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Perfia.  By  a  law  of  that  country,  their  monarch  is 
now  authorized  to  go,  whenever  he  pleafes,  into  the 
harem  of  any  of  his  fubjects ;  and  the  fubject,  on 
whofe  prerogative  he  thus  encroaches,  fo  far  from  ex- 
erting his  ufual  jealoufy,  thinks  himfelf  highly  ho- 
noured by  fuch  a  viiit. 

A  laughable  ftory,  on  this  fubject,  is  told  of  Shah 
Abbas,  who  having  got  drunk  at  the  houfe  of  one  of 
his  favourites,  and  intending  to  go  into  the  apart- 
ment of  his  wives,  was  flopped  by  the  door-keeper, 
who  bluntly  told  him,  "  Not  a  man,  fir,  befides  my 
"  mailer,  fhall  pat  a  muftacho  here,  fo  long  as  I  am 
"  porter."  "  What,"  laid  the  king,  "  doft  thou  not 
"  know  me  ?"  "  Yes,"  anfwered  the  fellow,  "  I  know 
"  you  are  king  of  the  men,  but  not  of  the  women." 
Shah  Abbas,  pleafed  with  the  anfwer,  and  the  fide- 
lity of  the  fervant,  retired  to  his  palace.  The  fa- 
vourite, at  whofe  houfe  the  adventure  happened,  as 
foon  as  he  heard  it,  went  and  fell  at  his  mailers  feet, 
intreating  that  he  would  not  impute  to  him  the  crime 
committed  by  his  domeflic.  He  likewife  added,  "  I 
"  have  already  turned  him  away  from  my  fenn'ce  for 
"  his  prefumption." — "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  anfwered 
the  ki.ig  ;  "  I  will  take  him  into  my  fervice  for  his 
"  fidelity." 

CHAP.     VI. 

OF    THE    GRECIAN    WOMEN. 

T  is  obferved   by  an    able   panegyrifl  for  the  fair, 
"  That  the  greatefl  refpeft  has  always  been   paid 
«'  them  by  the  wiieil  and  befl  of  nations."     If  this 

be 
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br true,  the  Greeks  certainly  forfeited  one  great  claim 
to  that  wffdom  which  has  always  been  attributed  to 
them;  for  we  have  good reafon  to  believe,  that  they 

led  their  women  only  as  inilruments  of  railing  up 
members  to  the  Mate. 

In  order  to   eiteem  the  fex,  we  mud  do  more  I 
fee  them.      By  focial  intercourfe,  and    a   mutual   1 
procation  of  good  offices,   we  mull;  become  ;; 
with  their  worth  and  excellence.     This,  to  the  G> 
was  a  pleafure  totally  unknown.     As  the  women  lived 
retired  in  their  own  apartments,  if  they  had  any  amia- 
ble qualities,  they  were  buried  in  perpetual  obfeurity. 
Even  huibands  were,  in  Sparta,  lin  i  the  time 

end  duration  of  the  vifits  made  to  their  wives  ;  and  it 
was  the  cuftom  at  meals  for  the  two  fexes  always  to 
eat  feparately. 

The  apartments  deftined  for  the  women,  in  order 
to  keep  them  more  private,  were  always  in  the  back 
and  generally  in  the  upper  part,  of  the  houfe.  The 
famous  Helen  is  faid  to  have  had  her  chamber  in  the 
ft  part  of  it  ;  and  fo  wretched  were  their  dwel- 
lings, that  even  Penelope,  queen  of  Ulyfies,  feeiru  to 
defcended  from  hers  by  a  ladder. 

Unmarried  women,   whether  maids  or  widows,   were 
under  the  (tritUft  confinement.     Tiie   former^  i:i 
were  not  allowed  to  pafs  without  leave   from  one   part 
of  the  houfe  to  another,  left  they  mould  be  feen. 

New  married  women   were  almoft  as  ftri&ly  con- 
fi  led  as  virgins.      Hermio:  c  was  feverelv    reproved  by 
her  old  duenna,   for  appearing   out    of  doors  ;   1 
dom,  which,  (he  tells  her,    was   not    ufually    taken    by 
women  in  ;  -  her 

reputation  fhould  me  happen  to  be  fee".. 

>phanes  introduces  an    Athenian    lady,  loudly 
complaining,   that  women  wee  confined  to  their  cl 

.   under  lock   ail   key,  and 
goblins,  or  any  .  Jd  frighten 

C  The 
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The  confinement,  however,  of  the  Grecian  women, 
does  not  appear,  in  fame  cafes,  to  have  been  fo  much 
the  effect,  of  jealoufy,  as  of  indifference.  The  men 
did  not  think  them  proper  companions ;  and  that  ig- 
norance, which  is  the  refult  of  a  reclufe  life,  gave 
them  too  good  rcafon  to  think  fo.  Nothing  in 
Greece  was  held  in  eftimation,  but  valour  and  elo- 
quence. Nature  had  difqualified  the  fair  fex  for  both. 
They  were  therefore  confidered  as  mean  and  contemp- 
tible beings,  much  beneath  the  notice  of  heroes  and  of 
orators,  who  feldom  favoured  them  with  their  com- 
pany. Thus  defertcd  by  a  fex  which  ought  to  be 
the  fcurce  of  knowledge,  the  underflandings  of  the 
women  were  but  fhallow,  and  their  company  unintereft- 
ing;  circumftances  which  invariably  happen  in  every 
country  where  the  two  fexes  have  little  communication 
with  each  other. 

In  perufing  the  Grecian  hiftory,  we  every  where 
meet  with  the  mofl  convincing  proofs  of  the  low 
condition  of  their  women.  Homer  confiders  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Menelaus,  of  little  other  value  than  as  a 
yart  of  the  goods  which  were  ftolen  along  with  her  ; 
and  the  reftitution  of  thefe,  and  of  her,  are  commonly 
mentioned  in  the  fame  fentence,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  fnew,  that  fuch  reftitution  would  be  confidered  as 
a  full  reparation  of  the  injury  fuftained. 

The  fame  author,  in  celebrating  Penelope,  the  wife 
of  Ulyffes,  for  refufing  in  his  abfence  fo  many  fuitors, 
does  not  appear  to  place  the  merit  of  her  conduct,  in 
a  fuperior  regard  to  chaftity,  or  in  love  to  herhuf- 
band  ;  but  in  preferving  to  his  family  the  dowry  fhe 
had  brought  along  with  her,  which,  on  a  fecond  mar- 
riage, muft  have  been  reftored  to  her  father  Icarius. 

Telemachus  is  always  reprefented  as  a  moll  dutiful 
fon.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  we  find  him  reprov- 
ing his  mother  in  a  manner  which  fhews  that  the 
fex,  in   general,    were    not  treated  with  foftnefs  and 

delicacy, 
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delicacy,  however  dignified,  or  with  whatever  autho- 
rity inveded. 

"  Your  widowed  hours,  apart,  with  female  toil, 
"  And  various  labours  of  the  fooi 
"  There  rule,  from  palace  cares  1  free  ; 

"  That  care  to  man  belong; ,  and 

If  wc   take   a  view  of  the  privil  by 

law  or  cullom  on  the  Grecian  women,   We  (hall   find, 
that,   in   the  earlier  ages  they  were  allowed  a  vote  in 
the   public    ad'cmblies'.      This   privilege,  however,  was 
afterwards  taken  from  them.      They  fueceeded  equally 
with  brothers  to  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers;   and 
to  the  whole   of  that    inheritance,    if  they  had  no  bro- 
thers.     But  to  this  la(t  privilege  was  always  anne 
a  circumftance,  which   mutt  have  been  extremely 
agreeable  to  every  woman  of    fentiment  and   feeling. 
An   heirefs  was  obliged,  by   the  laws   of  Greece,  to 
marry   her  nearell   relation,  that  the  eftate  m 
go  out  of  the  family;   and  this  relation,   in  cafe  of  a 
refufal,  had  a  right  to  fue  for  the  delivery  ol  her  p^r- 
fon,   as  we  do  for  goods  and  chattels. 

He  who  divorced  his  wife  was  obliged  either  to  re- 
turn her  dowry,  or  pay  her  fo  much  per  month,  by 
way  of  maintenance.  He  who  ravifhed  a  free  woman 
was  obliged  in  fome  dates,  to  marry  lie-,  i:i  others  to 
pay  a  hundred,  and  in  others  again,  a  thoufand 
drachmas. 

But,  when  we  impartially  confider  the  good  and  ill 
treatment  of  the  Grecian  women,  we  find  that  the 
balance  was  much  againft  them,  and  may  therefore 
conclude,  that,  though  the  Greeks  were  eminent  in 
arts,  and  illudrious  in  arms  ;  yet,  in  politenefs  and 
elegance  of  manners,  the  highelt  pitch  to  which  they 
ever  arrived,  was  only  a  few  degrees  above  favage 
barbarity. 

In 
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In  the  different  rcras  of  Grecian  hiftory,  however, 
we  muft  not  fuppofe  that  the  women  were  always  the 
fame.  It  appears  that  the  manners  in  the  ifles  of 
Greece,  in  general,  were  much  purer  than  on  the 
continent.  Thofe  iflandcrs,  by  being  lefs  expofed  to 
foreign  intercourse,  could  more  eafily  preferve  their 
laws  and  their  virtues.     The   warlike  convents  of  La- 

non,  the  nurferies  only  of  foldiers,  would  be  much 
more  rigid  than  the  fmiling  retreats  of  Athens,  whence 

enefs  was  propagated,  and  fafhion  announced; 
and  the  city  of  Thebes,  where  a  ruftic  grofTnefs  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  an  elegant  luxury,  mutt  have  been 
very  different  from  Corinth,  which,  on  account  of 
its  lunation  and  commerce,  obtained  the  name  cf 
"   The  Two  Seas  of  Wealth  and  pleafure." 


CHAP.      VII. 

OF    THE     CRT.CIAN     COURTEZANS.. 

TH  E  rank  which  the  courtezans  enjoyed,  even 
in  the  brighteft  ages  of  Greece,  and  particular)- 
hens,  k  one  of  the  greateft  fingularities  in  the 
what  circumftances  could 
that  order  of  women,  who  debafe  at  once  their  own 
fex  and  ours — in  a  country,  where  the  women  were 
poffeffed  of  modefly,  and  the  men  of  fentiment,  ar- 
rive at  diftinftion,  and  fometimes  even  at  the  higheft 
degree  of  reputation  and  confequence  ? — Several  rea- 
fens  may  be  affigned  for  that  phenomenon  in  fecicty. 

In  Greece,  the  courtesans  were  in  fome  meafure 
connected  with  tlie  reh'gion  of  the  country.  The 
goddefs  of  Beauty  had  her  altars;  and  fire  was  fup- 
pofed  to  protect  proilitution,  which  was  to  her  a  fpe- 

cies 
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cihj  of  woifhip.  The  people  invoked  Venus  In  times 
of  danger  ;  and,  after  a  battle,  they  thought  they  had 
•  lone  honour  to  Miltiades  and  Themiftocles,  becaufe 
the  Laifei  and  the  Glyccras  of  the  age  had  chaunted 
hymns  to  their  goddefs. 

The  courtezans  were  likewife  connected  with  reli- 
gion, by  means  of  the  arts.  Their  perfons  afforded 
models  for  flatuc-;,  which  were  afterwards  adored  b 
the  temples.  Phrine  ferved  as  a  model  to  Praxiteles* 
for  his  Venus  of  Cnidus.  During  the  feafts  of  Nep- 
tune, near  Eleufis,  Apelles  having  fcen  the  fame 
courtezan  on  the  fea-fhore,  without  any  other  veil  than 
her  loofe  and  flowing  hair,  was  fo  much  ftruck  with 
her  appearance,  that  he  borrowed  from  it  the  idea  of 
his  Venus  riling  from  the  waves. 

They  were,  therefore,  connected  with  flatuar\  and 
painting,  as  they  fumifhed  the  praeb'fers  of  thofe  arts 
with  the  means  of  emhcllifhing  their  works. 

The   greater   part  of  them    were    (killed    in  mufic  ; 
and,  as  that   art  was  attended   with   higher  effects  in 
Greece,  than  it  has  ever  been  in  any  other  country,  it 
mnft    have    pofleffed,    in    their    hands,    an   irrefifl 
charm. 

Every  one  knows  how  enthufiafhc  the  Greeks 
were  of  beauty,  They  adored  it  in  the  temples. 
They  admired  it  in  the  principal  works  of  art-  They 
fludied  it  in  the  exercifes  and  the  games.  They 
thought  to  perfect  it  by  their  marriages.  They 
offered  rewards  to  it  at  the  public  feftivak  Bq< 
virtuous  beauty  was  feldom  to  be  feen.  The  model! 
women  were  confined  to  their  own  apartments,  and 
were  vifitcd  only  by  their  hufbands  and  nearcit  rela- 
tions.  The  courtezans  offered  themfelves  every  when 
to  view;  and  their  beauty,  as  might  be  expected,  ob- 
tained univerfal  homage. 

Society  only  can   unfold  the  beauties  of  the 

re   excluded  from    it.       The   < 
C   2 
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tezans  of  Athens,  by  living  in  public,  and  conyerfing 
freely  with  all  ranks  of  people,  upon  all  manner  of 
fubjecT.s,  acquired  by  degrees  a  knowledge  of  hiflory, 
of  philofophy,  of  policy,  and  a  tafte  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts.  Their  ideas  were  more  extenfive 
and  various,  and  their  converfation  was  more  fprightly 
and  entertaining,  than  any  thing  that  was  to  be  found 
among  the  virtuous  part  of  the  fex.  Hence  their 
houfes  became  ti.e  fchocls  of  elegance.  The  poets 
and  the  painters  went  there  to  catch  the  fleeting 
forms  of  grace,  and  the  changeable  features  of  ridi- 
cule ;  the  muiicians,  to  perfect  the  delicacy  of  har- 
mony ;  and  the  philosophers,  to  collect  thofe  particu- 
lars of  human  life,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped  their 
obfervation. 

The  houfe  of  Afpafia  was  the  refort  of  Socrates 
and  Pericles,  as  that  of  Ninon  was  of  St.  Evremont 
and  Condc.  They  acquired  from  thofe  fair  libertines 
tafte  and  politenefs,  and  they  gave  them  in  exchange 
knowledge  and  reputation. 

Greece  was  governed  by  eloquent  men  ;  and  the 
celebrated  courtezans,  having  an  influence  over  thofe 
orators,  muft  have  had  an  influence  on  public  affairs. 
There  was  not  one,  not  even  the  thundering,  the 
inflexible  Demofthenes,  fo  terrible  to  tyrants,  but  was 
fubje&ed  to  their  fway.  Of  that  great  mailer  of  elo- 
quence it  has  been  faid,  "  What  he  had  been  a  whole 
"  year  in  erecting,  a  woman  overturned  in  a  day." 
That  influence  augmented  their  confequence ;  and 
their  talent  of  pleafing  increafed  with  the  occafions  of 
exerting  it. 

The  laws  and   the    public    inftitutions,   indeed,  by 

authorizing  the  privacy  cf  women,  fet  a  high  value 

en  the  fanctity  of  the  marriage  vow.      But  in  Athens, 

imagi  ..t,  luxury,  the  tafte  in  arts  and 

fures,  was  eppohte  to  the  laws.     The  courtezans, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  may  be  faid  to  have  come  in  fupport  of  the 
manners. 

There  was  no  check  upon  public  licentioufnefs ; 
but  private  infidelity,  which  concerned  the  peace  of 
families,  was  punilhed  as  a  crime.  By  a  ftrange  and 
perhaps  unequalled  Angularity,  the  men  were  cor- 
rupted, yet  the  domeltic  manners  were  pure.  It  feems 
as  if  the  courtezans  had  not  been  confidered  to  belong 
to  their  fex ;  and,  by  a  convention  to  which  the 
laws  and  the  manners  bended,  while  other  women  were 
ellimated  merely  by  their  virtues,  they  were  eilimated 
only  by  their  accomplifhments. 

Thefe  reafons  will,  in  fome  meafure,  account  for 
the  honours,  which  the  votaries  of  Venus  fo  often  re- 
ceived in  Greece.  Othcrwife  we  mould  have  been  at 
s.  lofs  to  conceive,  why  fix  or  feven  writers  had  ex- 
erted their  talents  to  celebrate  the  courtezans  of 
Athens — why  three  great  painters  had  uniformly 
devoted  their  pencils  to  reprefent  them  on  canvafs — 
and  why  fo  many  poets  had  ftrove  to  immortalize 
them  in  their  verfes.  We  (hould  hardly  have  be- 
lieved that  fo  many  illuftrious  men  had  courted  their 
lbcicty — that  Afpafia  had  been  confulted  in  delibe- 
rations of  peace  and  war — that  Phrine  had  a  ftatue 
of  gold  placed  between  the  ftatues  of  two  kings  at 
Delphos — that,  after  death,  magnificent  tombs  had 
been  erected  to  their  memory. 

"  The  traveller,"  fays  a  greek  writer,  "  who, 
"  approaching  to  Athens,  fees  on  the  fide  of  the  way 
"  a  monument  which  attracts  his  notice  at  a  diltance, 
"  will  imagine  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  Miltiades  or  Pe- 
'*  ricles,  or  of  fome  other  great  man,  who  has  done 
"  honour  to  his  country  by  his  fervices.  He  advances, 
"  he  reads,  and  he  learns  that  it  is  a  courtezan  of 
"  Athens  who  is  interred  with  fo  much  pomp." 

Theopompus,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
fpeaks  aHb  of  the  fame  monument  in  words  to  the 

following 
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following  effect.  "  Thus,  after  her  death,  is  a  prof- 
"  titute  honoured  ;  while  not  one  of  thofe  brave  war- 
"  riors  who  fell  in  Alia,  fighting  for  you  and  for  the 
"  fafety  of  Greece,  has  fo  much  as  a  Hone  erccled 
"  to  his  memory,  or  an  infcription  to  preferve  his 
"  afhes  from  infult." 

Such  was  the  homage  which  that  enthufiaftic 
people,  voluptuous  and  paflionate,  paid  to  beauty. 
More  guided  by  fentiment  than  by  reafon,  and  having 
laws  rather  than  principles,  they  banifhed  their  great 
men,  honoured  their  courtezans,  murdered  Socrates, 
permitted  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  Afpafia,  pre- 
ferred inviolate  the  marriage-bed,  and  placed  Phrine  ia 
the  temple  of  Apollo  ! 


CHAP.     VIII. 

OF    THE    ROMAN    WOMEN. 

AMONG  the  Romans,  a  grave  and  aullere  peo- 
ple, who,  during  five  hundred  years,  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  elegancies  and  the  pleafures  of  life, 
and  who,  in  the  middle  of  furrows  and  fields  of  bat- 
tle, were  employed  in  tillage  or  in  war,  the  man- 
ners of  the  women  were  a  long  time  as  folemn  and  fe- 
vere  as  thofe  of  the  men,  and  without  the  fmallefl; 
mixture  of  corruption,  or  of  weaknefs. 

The  time  when  the  Roman  women  began  to  appear 
in  public,  marks  a  particular  «ra  in  hillory. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  city,  and  even  until  the  eon- 
<]ueft  of  Carthage,  (hut  up  in  their  houfes,  where  a  fim- 
ple  and  ruftic  virtue  paid  every  thing  to  initincl,  and 
nothing  to  elegance — fo  nearly  allied  to  barbarifm,  as 

only  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  wives  and  mothers 

chaile 
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chafte  without  apprehending  they  could  be  otherwife 
— tender  and  affectionate,  before  they  had  learned 
(he  meaning  of  the  words — occupied  in  duties,  and 
ignorant  that  there  were  other  pleafures  ;  they  fpent 
their  life  in  retirement,  in  domeilic  oeconomy,  in  nurf- 
fng  their  children,  and  in  rearing  to  the  republic  a  race 
of  labours,  or  of  foldiers. 

The  Roman  women,  for  many  ages,  were  refpefted 
over  the  whole  world.  Their  victorious  hufbands  re- 
vilited  them  with  tranfport,  at  their  return  from  battle. 
They  laid  at  their  feet  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  and 
endeared  thcmfclves  in  their  eyes,  by  the  wounds 
which  they  had  received  for  them  and  for  the  ftate. 
Tliofe  warriors  often  came  from  impofing  commands 
upon  kings  ;  and  in  their  own  lioufes  accounted  it  an 
ur  to  obey.  In  vain  the  too  rigid  laws  had 
made  them  the  arbiters  of  life  and  death.  More  pow- 
erful than  the  laws,  the  women  ruled  their  judges. 
In  vain  the  legiflature,  foreseeing  the  wants  which  ex- 
iit  only  among  a  corrupt  people,  permitted  divorce, 
indulgence  of  the  polity  was  profcribed  by  the 
manm 

Such  was  the  influence  of  beauty  at  Rome,  before 
the  licentious    intercourse  of  the  lexes  had  corrupted 

The    Roman    matrons  do  not  fce:n  to  have  poiTefled 
that    military   courage    which    Plutarch  has  praifed  in 
in    Greek   and   Barbarian   women:   they  partook 
more    of  the  nature  of  their  fex  :  or,  at  leaft,  they  de- 
puted lefs  from  its  character.      Their  firft  quality    was 
decency.      Every  one    knows   the    ftory    of  Cato   the 
cenfor,  <who  Jlabbcda  Roman  fenator  fit  hijfuig  his  own 
n  the  prefrnce  of  his  daughter. 
To   thefe  auftere  manners,  the  Roman  women  join- 
ed  an  enthufiallic   love   of  their  country,  which    dif- 
covered    itfelf  upon    many    great   occafions.      On   the 
death  of  Brutus,  they  all  clothed  themfelves  in  mourn- 
ing. 
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ing.  In  the  time  of  Coriolanus  they  faved  the  city. 
That  inccnfed  warrior,  who  had  infulted  the  fenate 
and  the  priefts,  and  who  was  fuperior  even  to  the  pride 
of  pardoning,  could  not  refill  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  the  women.  They  melted  his  obdurate  heart.  The 
fenate  decreed  them  public  thanks,  ordered  the  men  to 
give  place  to  them  upon  all  occafions,  caufed  an  altar  to 
be  ere&ed  for  them  on  the  fpot  where  the  mother  had 
foftened  her  fon,  and  the  wife  her  hufband  ;  and  the 
fex  were  permitted  to  add  another  ornament  to  their 
head-  drefs. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  our  modern  ladies  could  af- 
fign  as  good  a  reafon    for  the  fize  of  their  caps. 

The  Roman  women  faved  the  city  a  fecond  time, 
when  befieged  by  Brennus.  They  gave  up  all  their 
gold  as  its  ranfom.  For  that  inftance  of  their  gene- 
rofity,  the  fenate  granted  them  the  honour  of  having 
funeral  orations  pronounced  from  the  roitrum,  in  com- 
mon with  patriots  and  heroes. 

After  the  battle  cf  Canna?,  when  Rome  had  no  other 
treafures  but  the  virtues  of  her  citizens,  the  women 
facrificed  both  their  gold  and  their  jewels.  A  new 
decree  rewarded  their  zeal. 

Valerius  Maximus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, informs  us  that,  in  the  fecond  triumvirate,  the 
three  affaflins  who  governed  Rome,  thirfting  after 
gold,  no  lefs  than  blood,  and  having  already  pra&ifed 
every  fpecies  of  robbery,  and  worn  out  every  me- 
thod of  plunder,  refolved  to  tax  the  ivomm.  They  im- 
pofed  a  heavy  contribution  upon  each  of  them.  The 
women  fought  an  orator  to  defend  their  caufe,  but 
found  none.  Nobody  would  reafon  againfl  thofe  who 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Hortenfius  alone  appeared.  She  re- 
rived  the  memory  of  her  father's  abilities,  and  fup- 
ported  with  intripity  her  own  caufe,  and  that  of  her 
lex.     The  ruffians  blufhed,  and  revoked  their  orders. 

Hortenfia 
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Hortenfia  was  conduced  home  in  triumph,  and  had 
the  honour  of  having  given,  in  one  day,  an  example 
of  courage  to  men,  a  patern  of  eloquence  to  women, 
and  a  leflbn  of  humanity  to  tyrants. 

But  the  sera  of  the  talents  of  women  at  Rome  is  to 
be  found  under  the  emperors.  Society  was  then  more 
perfe&cd  by  opulence,  by  luxury,  by  the  ufe  and  abufe 
of  the  arts,  and  by  commerce.  Their  retirement  was 
then  left  ftrict  ;  their  genius,  being  more  aftive,  was 
more  exerted ;  their  heart  had  new  wants  ;  the  idea 
of  reputation  iprung  up  in  their  minds;  their  leifure 
increafed  with  the  diviiion  of  employments. 

During  upwards  of  fix  hundred  years,  the  virtues 
had  been  found  fuflicient  to  pleafe.  They  now  found 
it  nccefTury  to  call  in  the  accomJ>/i/Z) merits.  They  were 
defirous  to  join  admiration  to  eiteem,  till  they  learn- 
ed to  exceed  edeem  itfelf.  For,  in  all  countries,  in 
proportion  as  the  love  of  virtue  dimini/kes,  we  find 
the  love  of  talents  to  increafe. 

A  thoufand  caufes  concurred  to  produce  this  revo- 
lution of  manners  among  the  Romans.  The  vaft 
inequality  of  ranks,  the  enormous  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals the  ridicule  affixed  by  the  imperial  court  to 
moral  ideas,  all  contributed  to  halteu  the  period  of 
corruption. 

There  were  Mill,  however,  fome  great  and  virtuous 
characters  among  the  Roman  women.  Portia,  the 
daughter  of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Brutus,  in  the  con- 
fpiracy  againd  Cxfar,  mewed  herfelf  worthy  to  be 
ailociated  with  the  firft  of  human  kind,  and  trulled 
with  the  fate  of  empires.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
flic  would  neither  furvivt  liberty  nor  Brutus,  but  died 
with  the  bold  intrepidity  of  Cato. 

The  example  of  Portia  was  followed  by  that  of 
Arria,  who  feeing  her  hufband  hifitating,  and  afraid 
to  die,  in   order  to   encourage  him,  pierced  her  own 

bread, 
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breaft,  and   delivered    to    him    the    dagger    with    a 
fmile. 

The  name  of  Arria's  hufband  was  Paetus.  The 
manner  of  their  death  has  furnifhed  Martial  with  the 
fubjeft  of  an  elegant  epigram,  which  may  be  thus 
paraphrafed : 

K  When  to  her  hufband  Arria  gave  the  fword, 

"  Which  from  her  chafte,  herbleading  breaft  fhe  dreW; 

"   She  faid,   My  Patus,  this  I  do  not  fear  ; 

"   But,  oh  J   tbs  wound  that  mujl  be  made  by  you  ! 

u  She  could  no  more — but  on  her  Paetus  ftill 
"  She  fixed  her  feeble,  her  expiring  eyes ; 
"  And  when  fhe  faw  him  raife  the  pointed  freel, 
"  She  funk,  and  feem'd  to  fay,  No-w  Arria  dies!" 

Paulinia  too,  the  wife  of  Seneca,  caufed  her  veins 
to  be  opened  at  the  fame  time  with  her  hufband's  ;  but 
being  forced  to  live,  during  the  few  years  which  fhe 
furvived  him  "  fhe  bore  in  her  countenance,"  fays 
Tacitus,  "  the  honourable  teftimony  of  her  love,  a 
"  paknefs,  which  proved  that  part  of  her  blood  had 
"  fympathetically  iffued  with  the  blood  of  her 
«  fpoufe." 

The  fame  exalted  virtues  were  difplayed,  though  in 
a  different  manner,  by  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus ;  who,  naturally  haughty  and  fenfible,  after 
the  death  of  that  great  man,  buried  herfelf  in  re- 
tirement in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  and  who,  nei- 
ther bending  her  itatelinefs  under  Tiberius,  nor  allow- 
ing herfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  the  manners  of  her  age — 
as  implacable  in  her  hatred  to  the  tyrant,  as  fhe  had 
been  faithful  to  her  hufband — fpent  her  life  in  lament- 
ing the  one,  and  in  detefting  the  other.  Nor  fhould 
the  celebrated  Epiniana  be  forgot,  whom  Vefpafian 
ought  to  have  admired,  but  whom  he  fo  bafely  put 
to  death. 

To 
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To  take  notice  of  all  the  celebrated  women  of  the 
empire,  would  much  exceed  the  hounds  of  the  prefent 
undertaking.  But  the  emprefs  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Scptimius  Sererus,  poffefTed  a  fpecies  of  merit  fo  very 
different  from  any  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  as  to 
claim  particular  attention. 

This  lady  was  born  in  Syria,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
prielt  o)  the  Sun.  It  was  predicted  that  me  fhould 
rife  to  fovereign  dignity  ;  and  her  character  juftified 
the  prophecy. 

Julia,  while  on  the  throne,  loved,  or  pretended 
palTionately  to  love,  letters.  Either  from  tuilc,  from 
a  defire  to  initrudt  herfelf,  from  a  love  of  renown,  or 
poflibly  from  all  thefe  together,  (he  fpent  her  life 
with  philosophers.  Her  rank  of  emprefs  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  fulTicfent  to  fubdue  thofe  bold 
fpirits ;  but  Hie  joined  to  that  the  more  powerful 
influences  of  wit  and  beauty.  Thefe  three  kinds  of 
empire  rendered  lefs  neceffary  to  her  that  which  con- 
firms only  in  art;  and  which,  attentive  to  their  tulles 
and  their  weaknefles,  governs  great  minds  by  little 
means. 

It  is  faid  that  flic  was  a  philofophcr.  Her  phi- 
lofophy,  however,  did  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  give 
chad  it  y  to  her  manners.  Her  hutband,  who  did  not 
love  her,  valued  her  underlbmding  fo  much,  that  he 
cvnlulted  her  upon  all  occ&rions.  She  governed  in  the 
fame  manner  under  his  fon. 

Julia  was,  in  (hort,  an  emprefs  and  a  politician, 
occupied  at  the  fame  time  about  literature  and  affairs  of 
irate,  while  fhe  mingled  her  pleafures  freely  with  both. 
She  had  courtiers  for  her  lovers,  fcholars  for  her  friends, 
and  philofophers  for  her  counfellors.  In  the  midlt  of 
a  loeiety,  where  ihe  reigned  and  was  inftru&ed,  Julia 
ed  at  the  higheil  celebrity  ;  but  as,  among  all 
her  excellencies,  we  find  not  thofe  of  her  fex,  the 
virtues  of  a  woman,  our  admiration  id  loit  in  blame. 
D  la 
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In  her  life-time  (he  obtained  more  praifc  than  refpect ; 
and  pofterity,  while  it  has  done  juftice  to  her  talenti 
and  her  accornplifhments,  has  agreed  to  deny  her 
ffteem. 

At  laft,  in  following  the  courfe  of  hiftory,  the  fa- 
mous Zenobia  prefents  herfelf:  (he  was  worthy  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Longinus  ;  for  {he  knew  how  to 
write,  as  well  as  how  to  conquer.  When  (he  was 
afterward  unfortunate,  {he  was  fo  with  dignity.  She 
confoled  herfelf  for  the  lofs  of  a  throne,  and  the  plea- 
lures  of  grandeur,  with  the  fweets  of  folitude  and 
the  joys  of  reafon. 


CHAP.     IX. 


LAWS      AND      CUSTOMS      RESPECTING       THE       ROMAN 
WOMEN. 

TH  E  Roman  women,  as  well  as  the  Grecian, 
were  under  perpetual  guardianfhip  ;  and  were 
not  at  any  age,  nor  in  any  condition,  ever  trufted 
with  the  management  of  their  own  fortunes. 

Every  father  had  a  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  own  daughters:  but  this  power  was  not  refr.ri6r.ed 
to  daughters  only  ;  it  extended  alfo  to  fons. 

The  Oppian  law  prohibited  women  from  having 
more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  employed  in  orna- 
menting their  perfons,  from  wearing  clothes  of  divers 
colours,  and  from  riding  in  chariots,  either  in  the 
city,  or  a  thoufand  paces  round  it. 

They  were  ftric"tly  forbid  to  ufe  wine,  or  even  to 
have  in  their  poffeffion  the  key  of  any  place  where  it 
was  kept.  For  either  of  thefe  faults  they  were  liable 
to  be  divorced  by  their  huibands.     So  careful  were  the 

Romans 
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Romans  in  restraining  their  women  from  wine,  that, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  firft  introduced  the  cuilom 
<>{  fainting  their  female  relations  and  acquaintances,  on 
entering  into  the  houfe  of  a  friend  or  neighbour,  thai 
they  might  difcover  by  their  breath,  whether  they  had 
tafled  any    of  that   liquor. 

This  Itriehicfs,  however,  began  in  time  to  be  re- 
laxed ;  until  at  lafl,  luxury  becoming  too  ftrong  for 
every  law,  the  women  indulged  themfelves  in  equal 
liberties  with  the  men. 

But  fuch  was  not  the  cafe  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Rome.  Romulus  even  permitted  hufbands  to  kill 
their  wives,  if  they  found  them  drinking  wine.  And, 
if  we  may  believe  VaLrius  Maximus,  Egnatitu  MctA- 
/us,  having  detected  his  wife  drinking  out  of  a  calk, 
actually  made  ufe  of  this  penniflion,  and  was  acquitted 
by  Romulus. 

Fabius  Pidor  relates,  that  the  parents  of  a  Roman 
lady,  having  detected  her  picking  the  lock  of  a  cheft 
which  contained  fome  wine,  (hut  her  up  and  ll.trved 
her  to  death. 

Women  were  liable  to  be  divorced  by  their  hufbands 
almoR  at  pleafure,  provided  the  portion  was  returned 
which  they  had  brought  along  with  them.  'I 
were  alfo  liable  to  be  divorced  for  barrennefs,  which, 
if  it  could  be  conllrued  into  a  fault,  was  at  lean  the 
fault  of  nature,  and  might  fometimes  be  that  of  the 
hufband. 

A  few  fumptuary  laws,  a  fubordination  to  the 
men,  and  a  total  want  of  authority,  do  not  fo  much 
affect  the  fex,  as  to  be  coldly  and  indelicately  treated 
by  their  hufbands. 

Such  a  treatment  is  touching  them  in  the  tender- 
ed part.  Such,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
they  often  met  with  from  the  Romans,  who  had  not 
yet  learned,  as  in  modern  times,  to  blend  the  rigidity 
of  the  patriot,  and  roughnefs  of  the  warrior,  with  that 

foft 
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foft  and  indulging  behaviour,  fo   confpicuous  in  out 
modern  patriots  and  heroes. 

Hufbands  among  the  Romans  not  only  themftlvei 
behaved  roughly  to  their  wives,  but  even  fometimes 
permitted  their  fervants  and  flaves  to  do  the  fame. 
The  principal  eunuch  of  Juftinian  the  Second  threat- 
ened to  chaftife  the  emprefs,  his  mafter's  wife,  in  the 
manner  that  children  are  chaftifed  at  fchool,  if  (lie  did 
not  obey  his  orders. 

With  regard  to  the  private  diverfions  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  biftory  is  filent.  Their  public  ones  were  fuch 
as  were  common  to  both  fcxes  ;  as  bathing,  theatrical 
representations,  horfe-races,  mows  of  wild  beafts,  which 
fought  againft  one  another,  and  fometimes  againft 
men,  whom  the  emperors,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
tic  power,  ordered  to  engage  them. 

The  Remans,  of  both  fexes,  fpent  a  great  deal  of 
time  at  the  baths  ;  which  at  fh-ft,  perhaps,  were  in- 
terwoven with  their  religion,  but  at  lalt  were  only 
confldered  as  refinements  in  luxury.  They  were 
places  of  pidilic  refort,  where  all  the  news  of  the  times 
were  to  be  heard,  where  people  met  with  their  ac- 
quaintances and  friends,  where  public  libraries  were 
kept  for  fuch  as  chore  to  read,  and  where  poets  re- 
cited  their  works  to  fuch  as  had  patience  to  hear. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  Rome,  feparate  baths  were 
priated  to  each  fex.  Luxury  by  degrees  get- 
ting  the  better  of  decency,  the  men  and  women  at 
lait.  bathed  promifcuoufly  together.  Though  this 
indecent  manner  of  bathing  was  prohibited  by  the 
emperor  Adrian  ;  yet,  in  a  fhort  time,  inclination 
overcame  the  prohibition  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  every  effort, 
promifcuous  bathing  continued  until  the  time  of  Con- 
flantine,  who,  by  the  coercive  force  of  the  legiflative 
authority,  and  the  rewards  and  terrors  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  put  a  final  Hop  to  it, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 


OF    THE     EFFECTS    OF    CHRISTIANITY    OS    THE    MAN- 
NERS   OF    WOMEN. 

PHILOSOPHY  had  no  fixed  principles  for  wo- 
men. The  religion  of  antiquity  was  only  a  kind 
of  facred  policy,  which  had  rather  ceremonies  than 
precepts.  The  ancients  honoured  their  gods  as  we 
honour  our  great  men :  they  offered  them  mcenfe, 
and  expected  their  protection  in  exchange.  Th 
gods  were  their  guardians,  not  their  legislators. 

Chriftianity  on   the  other  hand,  was  a  legiflation  : 
it    impofed  laws    for  the    regulation   of  manners  ;    it 
ftrengthened    the  marriage   knot  ;    to  the  political   it 
added   a   facred  tie,    and  placed   the  matrimonial 
ngeaients  under  the  jurifdiction  of  Heaven. 

Not  fatisfied  with  regulating  the  actions,  Chi  iftianity 
extended  its  empire  even  to  the  thoughts.  Above  all, 
it  combated  the  fenfes.  It  waged  war  even  with 
fuch  inanimate  objects  as  might  be  the  objects  of 
fednction,  or  were  the  means  of  induction,  [n  a 
word,  roufing  vice  in  her  fecret  cell,  it  made  her  be- 
come her  own  tormentor. 

The  legiflation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  referred 
the  motive  of  every  action  to  the   political    iute:v;t  ... 
fociety.      But  the  new   and  facred   legiflation,  infpir- 
inor  only  contempt  for  this  world,  referred  all  th 
to  a  future  and  very  different  flate  of  exiftence. 

The    detachment   of  the    fenfes,  the  reign   of    the 
foul,   and   an    imxpreflibly   fablime    and    fupernatural 
fomething,     which    blended   itfelf  with  both,  bee 
the  doctrine  of  a  body  of  people.     Hence  th« 
of  continence,  and  the  confecration  of  celibacy. 
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Life  was  a  combat.  The  fan&ity  of  the  manners 
threw  a  veil  over  nature  and  over  fociety  ;  Beauty 
was  afraid  to  pleafe  ;  Valour  dropt  his  fpear  ;  the 
paffions  were  taught  to  fubmit ;  the  feverity  of  the 
foul  increafed  every  day,  by  the  Sacrifices  of  the 
fenfes. 

The  women,  who  generally  poffefs  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, and  a  warm  heart,  devoted  themfelves  to  vir- 
tues, which  were  as  flattering  as  they  were  difficult, 
and  no  lefs  elevated  than  auftere. 

The  difciples  of  chriftianity  were  taught  to  love 
and  comfort  one  another,  like  children  of  the  fame 
family.  In  confequence  of  this  doftrine,  the  more 
tender  fex,  converting  to  pity  the  fenfibility  of  nature  ; 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  fervice  of  indigence  and 
diftrefs.  Delicacy  learned  to  overcome  difguft.  The 
tears  of  pity  were  feen  to  flow  in  the  huts  of  mifery, 
and  in  the  cells  of  difeafe,  with  the  friendly  fympathy 
of  a  filter. 

The  perfecutions  which  arofe  in  the  empire,  foon 
;ifter  the  introduction  of  chriftianity,  afforded  that  re- 
ligion a  new  opportunity  of  difcovering  its  efficacy. 
To  preferve  the  faith,  it  was  often  neceflary  to  fufter 
irnprifonment,  banifhment,  and  death.  Courage  then 
became  neceflary. 

There  is  a  deliberate  courage,  which  is  the  refuh 
of  reafon,  and  which  is  equally  bold  and  calm  :  it  is 
rhe  courage  of  philosophers  and  of  heroes.  There  is 
a  courage  which  fprings  from  the  imagination,  which 
L  ardent  and  precipitate  ;  fuch  is  moil  commonly  the 
courage  of  martyrs,  or  religious  courage. 

The  courage  of  the  Chriftian  women  was  founded 
upon  the  nobleft  motives.  Animated  by  the  glorious 
hope  of  immortality,  they  embraced  flames  and  gib- 
bets, and  offered  their  delicate  and  feeble  bodies  to  the 
nioft  excruciating  tortures. 

This 
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This  revolution  in  the  ideas,  and  in  the  manners, 
was  followed  by  another  in  the  writings.  Such  as 
made  women  their  fubjecl:  became  as  auftere  and 
feraphic  as  they. 

Almoll  all  the  doctors  of  thofe  times,  raifed  by  the 
church  both  to  the  rank  of  orators  and  of  faints, 
emulated  each  other  in  praifing  the  Chriftian  women. 
But  he  who  fpeaks  of  them  with  moft  eloquence  and 
with  molt  zeal,  is  Saint  Jerom  ;  who,  born  with  a  foul 
of  fire,  fpent  twenty-four  years,  in  writing,  in  com- 
bating, and  in  conquering  himfelf. 

The  manners  of  this  faint  were  probably  more  fe- 
vere  than  his  thoughts.  He  had  a  number  of  illuf- 
trious  women  at  Rome  among  his  difciplcs.  Thus 
furrounded  with  beauty,  though  he  efcaped  weaknefs, 
yet  he  was  not  able  to  efcape  calumny.  At  laft,  flying 
from  the  world,  from  women,  and  from  himfelf,  he 
retired  to  Paleftine  ;  where  all  that  he  had  fled  from 
ftill  purfued  him,  tormented  him  under  the  peni- 
tential fackcloth,  and,  in  the  middle  of  folitary  deferts, 
re-echoed  in  his  ears  the  tumult  of  Rome. 

Such  was  Saint  Jerom,  the  mofl  eloquent  panegyrifl 
of  the  Chrillian  women  of  the  fourth  century.  That 
warm  and  pious  writer,  though  generally  harfh  and 
obfeure,  foftens  his  ftyle,  in  a  thoufand  places,  to  praife 
a  great  number  of  Roman  women,  who,  at  the  Capitol, 
had  embraced  chriftianity,  and  ftudied  in  Rome  the 
language  of  the  Hebrews,  that  they  might  read  and 
underftand  the  books  of  Mofes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XI. 


OF    WOMEN    IN    SAVAGE    LIFE. 

MAN,  in  a  ftatc  of  barbarity,  equally  cruel  and 
indolent,  active  by  neceffity,  but  naturally 
inclined  to  repofe,  is  acquainted  with  little  more  than 
the  phyfical  effects  of  love ;  and,  having  none  of  thofe 
moral  ideas  which  only  can  foften  the  empire  of 
force,  he  is  led  to  confider  it  as  his  fupreme  law,  fub- 
jecting  to  his  defpotifm  thofe  whom  reafon  had  made 
his  equals,  but  whofe  imbicillity  betrayed  them  to  his 
ftrength. 

Caft  in  the  lap  of  naked  nature,  and  expofed  to 
every  hardfhip,  the  forms  of  women,  in  favage  life,  are 
but  little  engaging.  With  nothing  that  deferves  the 
name  of  culture,  their  latent  qualities,  if  they  have 
any,  are  like  the  diamond,  while  inclofed  in  the  rough 
flint,  incapable  of  (hewing  any  luftre.  Thus  deftitute 
of  every  thing  by  which  they  can  excite  love,  or  ac- 
quire efteem  ;  deftitute  of  beauty  to  charm,  or  art  to 
foothe,  the  tyrant  man ;  they  are  by  him  deftined  to 
perform  every  mean  and  fervile  office.  In  this  the 
American  and  other  favage  women  differ  widely  from 
thofe  of  Afia,  who,  if  they  are  deftitute  of  the  quali- 
fications neceflary  for  gaining  efteem,  have  beauty, 
ornaments,  and  the  art  of  exciting  love. 

In  civilized  countries  a  woman  acquires  fome  power 
by  being  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  who  obey 
her  maternal  authority,  and  defend  her  honour  and  her 
life.  But,  even  as  a  mother,  a  female  favage  has  not 
much  advantage.  Her  children,  daily  accuftomed  to 
fee  their  father  treat  her  nearly  as  a  flave,  fcon  begin 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  either  pay  little  regard  to 
her  authority,  or  lhake  it  off  altogether. 

Of 
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Of  this  the  Hottentot  boys  afford  a  remarkable 
proof.  They  arc  brought  up  by  the  women,  till  they 
-are  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Then,  with  feveral 
ceremonies,  they  are  initiated  into  the  fociety  of  the 
nun.  After  this  initiation  is  over,  it  is  reckoned 
manly  for  a  boy  to  take  the  earlieil  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  hut  of  his  mother,  and  beating  her  in 
the  moil  barbarous  manner,  to  (hew  that  he  is  now  out 
of  her  jurifdiftion.  Should  the  mother  complain  to 
the  men,  they  would  only  applaud  the  boy,  for  (hew- 
ing fo  laudable  a  contempt  for  the  fociety  and  authority 
of  women. 

"  Nothing,"  fays  Profeflbr  Millar,  fpeaking  of  the 
women  of  barbarous  nations,  "  can  exceed  the  de- 
"  pendance  and  fubje&ion  In  which  they  are  kept,  or 
"  the  toil  and  drudgery  which  they  are  obliged  to 
"  undergo.  The  hufband,  when  he  is  not  enga 
"  in  fome  warlike  exercife,  indulges  himfelf  in  idle- 
"   nefs,   and  A  poll   his  wife  the  whole  burden 

"  of  his  domeftic  affairs.     He  difdains  to  affift  her  in 
.-  of  thofc  fervile  employments.     She  fleeps  in  a 
"  different   bed,  and   is  felddm  permitted  to  have  any 
aver&tion  or  cjorrefpondence  with  him." 

hi  the    Brazils,  lies   are  obliged  to   follow 

their  huibands  to  war,  to  fupply  the  place  of  beads  of 
burden,  and  to  cany  on  their  backs  their  children,  pro- 
vilions,  hammocks,  and  every  thing  wanted  in  the 
field. 

In  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  they  are  fent  along  with 
warriors  and  travellers,  as  we  do  baggage  horfer. 
Even  their  Queen  appeared  before  fome  Englifh  gen- 
tlemen, carrying  her  fucking  child  wrapt  in  a  red 
blanket. 

The  women  among  the  Indians  of  America  are 
what  the  Helots  were  among  the  Spartans,  a  vanquished 
people  obliged  to  toil  for  their  conquerors.  Hence 
en    the  banks  of    the  Oroonoko    we  have   heard    of 

mothers 
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mothers  flaying  their  daughters  out  of  cottipaflidn,  and 
fmothering  them  in  the  hour  of  their  birth.  They 
confider  this  barbarous  pity  as  a  virtue. 

Father  Jofeph  Gumilla,  reproving  one  of  them  for 
tin's  inhuman  crime,  received  the  following  anfwer: — 
"  I  wifh  to  God,  Father,  I  wifh  to  God,  that  my 
"  mother  had,  by  my  death,  prevented  the  manifold 
"  diftreffes  I  have  endured,  and  have  yet  to  endure  as 
"  long  as  I  live.  Had  me  kindly  ftifled  me  in  my 
"  birth,  I  mould  not  have  felt  the  pain  of  death,  nor 
"  the  numberlefs  other  pains  to  which  life  has  fubje£\- 
41  ed  me.  Confider,  Father,  our  deplorable  condi- 
"  tion.  Our  hufbands  go  to  hunt  with  their  bows 
"  and  arrows,  and  trouble  themfelves  no  farther :  we 
4t  are  dragged  along  with  one  infant  at  our  breafl,  and 
"  another  in  a  bafket.  They  return  in  the  evening 
"  without  any  burden  :  we  return  with  the  burden 
"  of  our  children.  Though  tired  with  long  walking, 
"  we  are  not  allowed  to  fleep,  but  muft  labour  the 
"  whole  night,  in  grinding  maize  to  make  ch'ica  for 
"  them.  They  get  drunk,  and  in  their  drunkennefs 
"  beat  us,  draw  us  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  tread 
**  us  under  foot.  What  then  have  we  to  comfort  us 
"  for  flavery,  perhaps  of  twenty  years \ — A  young 
"  wife  is  brought  upon  us  and  permitted  to  abufe  ua 
"  and  our  children.  Can  human  nature  endure  fuch 
"  tyranny  ?  What  kindnefs  can  we  (hew  to  our 
"  female  children,  equal  to  that  of  relieving  them  from 
"  fuch  fervitude,  more  bitter  a  thoufand  times  than 
**  death  ?  I  repeat  again,  would  to  God  my  mother 
"  had  put  me  under  ground,  the  moment  I  was 
"  born." 

If  the  great  outlines  of  this  complaint  be  true,  they 
fully  evince  the  deplorable  condition  of  favage  women  ; 
and  that  they  are  probable,  fimilar  inftanoes  among 
barbarous  nations  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt. 

"  The 
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*'  The  men,"  fays  Commodore  Byron,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  "  exercifc 
"  a  moil  defpotic  authority  over  their  wives,  whom 
"  they  confider  in  the  fame  view  they  do  any  other 
it  of  their  property,  and  difpofe  of  them  accord- 
"  ingly.  Even  their  common  treatment  of  them  is 
"  cruel.  Tor,  though  the  toil  and  hazard  of  pro- 
"  curing  food  lies  entirely  on  the  women,  yet  they  are 
11  not  fudered  to  touch  any  part  of  it,  until  the  huf- 
"  band  is  fatisfied  ;  and  then  he  afligns  them  their 
"  portion,  which  is  generally  very  fcanty,  and  fuch  a 
"  he  has  not  a  ftomach  for  himfelf." 

The  Greenlanders,  who  live  moftly  upon  feals, 
think  it  fufficicnt  to  catch  and  bring  them  on  fhore  ; 
and  would  almod  rather  fubmit  to  flarve,  than  aflift 
their  women  m  Ikinning,  drefling,  or  dragging  the 
cumbrous  animals  home  to  their  huts. 

In  fome  parts  of  America,  when  the  men  kill  any 
game  in  the  woods,  they  lay  it  at  the  root  of  a  tree, 
Ii:<  I  mark  there,  and  travelling  until  they  arrive  at 
their  habitation,  fend  their  women  to  fetch  it  ;  a  tafk 
which  their  own  lazinefs  and  pride  equally  forbid. 

Among  many  of  the  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs, 
the  women  are  not  only  obliged  to  do  ever)-  domeftic 
and  every  rural  work,  but  aho  to  feed,  to  drefs,  and 
faddle  the  horfes,  for  the  ufe  of  their  hufbands. 

The  Moorilh  women,  befides  doing  all  the  fame 
kinds  of  drudgery,  are  alfo  obliged  to  cultivate  the 
field*,  while  their  hufbands  (land  idle  fpe&ators  of 
the  toil,  or  fleep  inglorious  beneath  a  neighbouring 
fhade. 

In  Madura  the  hufband  generally  fpeaks  to  his 
wife  in  the  mod  imperious  tone  ;  while  fhe  with  fear 
and  trembling  approaches  him,  waits  upon  him  while 
at  meals,  and  pronounces  not  his  name,  but  with  the 
addition  of  every  dignifying  title  me  can  devife.  In 
return  for  all   this   fubmiffion,  he  frequently  beats  and 

abufes 
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abufes  her  in  the  moll  barbarous  manner.  Being 
afked  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  behaviour,  one  of  them  an- 
fwered,  "  As  our  wives  are  fo  much  our  inferiors, 
"  why  mould  we  allow  them  to  eat  and  drink  with 
*'  us  ?  Why  mould  they  not  ferve  us  with  whatever 
"  we  call  for,  and  afterwards  fit  down  and  eat  up 
"  what  we  leave  ?  If  they  commit  faults,  why  mould 
**  they  not  fuffer  correction  ?  It  is  their  bufinefs  only 
"  to  bring  up  our  children,  pound  our  rice,  make  our 
*'  oil,  and  do  every  other  kind  of  drudgery,  purpofes 
"  to  which  only  their  low  and  inferior  natures  are 
"  adapted." 

In  feveral  parts  of  America  women  are  not  fufFered 
to  enter  into  their  temples,  or  join  in  their  religious 
aflemblies.  In  the  houfes  where  the  chiefs  meet  to 
confult  on  the  affairs  of  ftate,  they  are  only  permitted  to 
enter  and  feat  themfelves  on  the  floor  on  each  fide  of 
the  paffage. 

The  Circaffian  cuftom  of  breeding  young  girls,  on 
purpofe  to  be  fold  in  the  public  market  to  the  higheft 
bidder,  is  generally  known.  Perhaps,  however,  upon 
minute  examination,  we  mail  find  that  women  are,  in 
fome  degree,  bought  and  fold  in  every  country,  whether 
favage  or  civilized. 

The  following  remark  may  very  properly  conclude 
this  chapter.  As,  among  favages,  we  almoft  con- 
ftantly  find  women  condemned  to  every  fpecies  of 
flavifh  drudgery  ;  fo  we  as  ccnftantly  find  them  emerg- 
ing from  this  ftate,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  we  find 
the  men  emerging  from  ignorance  and  brutality.  The 
rank,  therefore,  and  condition  in  which  we  find  wo- 
men in  any  country  r  mark  out  to  us  with  the  greateft 
precifion  the  exact  point  in  the  fcale  of  civil  fcciety, 
to  which  the  people  of  fuch  country  have  arrived. 
And,  indeed,  were  their  hiftory  iilent  on  every  other 
fubjeft,  and  only  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  they 

treated 
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>men,  we  fhould   from  thence 
lent  of  tii 


CHAP.     XII. 

OF    THE    EASTERN    WOMEN. 

TI1F, 
hibited  the  feme  ["heir  manners, 

ims,  and  feftuons,  unalterable  like  their  rocks,  have 
toll   of  many  revoh  Thoagh  the 

1  mailers, 
though  they  have  fubniitted  to  the  arms  of  almoft  eve- 
laws  by   which  their  fex  arc   go- 
1   and    enflaved   ha1  been    revifed     nor 

the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Afi 

Eu- 
rope, we  might  havi  i  the 
fentiments  and  writings  of  their  men.      But,  as  this  is 
not  the  oafo,  we  have  realbn  to  prefume  that  the 
timents    entertained   by    Solomon,  by   the  apocr 
writers,    and   by   the   ancient   Bramins,  are    the 
S  of  this  day. 
Thou                         ement  of  women  be  an  u 

Is  a  proof  that 
bitants  of  the    I 

in   civilization   tl 
have   hardly   any  love,   and  confequentl 

nt    is  not 
of  tl  .It  Is,  perha 

in  Japan  hard' 

E  TL. 
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Though  women  are  confined  in  the  Turkiih  empire, 
they  experience  every  other  indulgence.  They  are 
allowed,  at  ftated  times,  to  go  to  the  public  baths ; 
their  apartments  are  richly,  if  not  elegantly  furniihcd ; 
they  have  a  train  of  female  fiaves  to  ferve  and  amufe 
them  ;  and  their  perfons  are  adorned  with  every  coftly 
ornament  whieh  their  fathers  or  hufbandscan  afford. 

Notwithstanding  the  ftrictnefs  of  confinement  in 
Periia,  their  women  are  treated  with  feveral  indul- 
gences. They  are  allowed  a  variety  of  precious  li- 
quors, of  coftly  perfumes,  and  beautiful  flaves;  then- 
apartments  are  furnifhed  with  the  moll  elegant  hang- 
ings and  carpets;  their  perfons  ornamented  with  the 
fincft  filks,  and  even  loaded  with  the  fparkling  jewels 
of  the  Eaft.  But  allthefe  trappings,  however  elegant, 
or  however  gilded,  are  only  like  the  golden  chains 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  to  bind  a  royal  prifoi;er. 

Solomon  had  a  great  number  of  queens  and  ccn- 
cubincs  ;  but  a  petty  Hindoo  chief  has  been  known  to 
have  two  thoufand  women  confined  within  the  walls  of 
his  harem,  and  appropriated  entirely  to  his  pleafure. 
Nothing  lefs  than  unlimited  power  in  the  hufband  is 
able  to  reftrafn  women  fo  confined,  from  the  utmoft 
diforder  and  confufion.  They  may  repine  in  fecret, 
but  they  muft  clothe  their  features  with  chcerfulnefs 
when  their  lord  appears.  Contumacy  draws  down  on 
them  immediate  punifhment  :  they  are  degraded, 
chaftifed,  divorced,  fliut  up  in  dark  dungeons,  and 
fometimes  put  to  death. 

Their  pei  ions,  however,  are  fo  facred,  that  they  muft 
not  in  the  leaf!  be  violated,  nor  even  looked  at,  by  any 
one  but  their  hufbasds.  This  female  privilege  has  given 
an  opportunity  of  executing  many  confpiracies.  War- 
riors, in  fuch  vehicles  as  are  ufually  employed  to  cany 
women,  have  been  often  conveyed,  without  examina- 
tion, into  the  apartments  of  the  great  ;  from  whence, 
inftead  cf  iffuing  forth  in  the  (miles  of  beauty,  they 

have 
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t    in  the   terror  of  arms,  and  laid  the 

er  allowed  to  fee  the  women  of 

hen  vi'l'it 
i  of  the  e 
1  he  looks  furly 

itry, 

(Tor 

This,  with   the  Hindoo,    is 

a ;  a  poi:it  without  which  he 

lor  and  devaluation,  I 
irem  is  a  fan&uary.     Ruffi 

.  the  fecret  apa ; 
At  Coi  ten  the  fuhan  fends  a 

riminal,  and   feize  on    1 
h  )  execute   it  enter  not  into  tl 
h  any  thing  belonging  to  the  won 

tice  to  tlie 
:ays — 

"   Moft  women  have  no  c!  ill." 

,  however,  of  the  Afiatic  ho 
1.      The  narrow  and  limi 
in  which   they  move,  almoll.  entirely    divefts  them  of 
teriftic     diftin6Hon    which     arifes 
ty  and  fociety.      Shut  up  for  ever  in  impenetrable 
.    hardly  he   called  creatures  ol 
no   intercouxfe  with  it,  and  no  u) 
the    focial     and    ccconomical   virtues   which    adorn  its 
Frugality  and  induftry   are  entir 
To    the   joys    of    friendfhip 
re    It  rangers.     The    men    treat  them  in 
•-.inner,   that    it    is  impofiible  they   can  ( 
The    women    are    their    conitant  rivals.     As 

they 
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they  are  not  allowed  to  attend  public  worfhip,  they 
can  have  no  other  religion  than  the  lilent  adoration  of 
the  heart.  With  refpedt  to  chaftity,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  difpofed  cf  to  their  huibands,  and  the 
treatment  they  meet  with  from  them,  are  the  mod 
unlikely  methods  in  the  world  to  make  them  famous 
for  that  virtue. 

Thofe   females   who  are    the  leaft   expofed  to  feel 
the  opprefhve  effecls  of  defpotifm,  employ  themfelvts 
in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  the  fex.     To  the   women 
of  Hindoftan  we  owe  a  great  part   of  thofe   works  of 
,  fo  elegantly  executed  on  the  manufactures  of  the 
;  the  beautiful  colourings   and  exquifite    defign- 
ings  of  their  printed  cottons ;  all  the  embroidery,  and 
a  part  of  that  iilligree  work,  which  fo  much  exceeds 
any  thing  in  Europe.      The  deficiency  of  tafte,  there- 
fore, with  which  we  fo  commonly  charge  them,   does 
not  feem  to  be  fo  much  a  defedt  of  nature,  as  of  edu- 
cation.     Brought   up  in  luxurious  indolence,  excluded 
from   all  the  bufy   fcenes  of  life,  and,   like  children, 
provided  with  all  thofe  things,  the  acquisition  of  which 
forth  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body,  they  fcl- 
have  any  motive  to  exert  thcmfelves ;  but,  when 
lotive   exiils,    they  have   often  exhibited  the 
their  ability. 
Every   Turkiih    feragiio    and  harem  has  a  gar 
rung    to  it,  and   in    the  middle  of  this  gard 
room,  more  or  kfs  decorated,   according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  proprietor.     Here  the  ladies  fpend  n 
of   then-  time,    with   their   attendant   nymphs  around 
them,   employed  at  their  mufic,  embroidery,  or  loom. 
In  thefe  retreats,  perhaps,  they  find  more  real  pleafure 
and    enjoyment,    than    in   the   unbounded  freedom  of 
Sure  love,   intereft,  and   ambition   fo  < 

eir  peace;  and  where  Scandal,  with  her 
envenomed  (hafts,  too  often  ftriiies  equally  at  guilt 
and  innocence. 

It 
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It  lias  1  a  cuftom  am  ••  of 

Alia,  to  1  of  both  J, 

incient  Europe,  divert  them  with  t 
and  little  hiftories,  moltly  on  the  fubject  of  bravery 
and  love.  Thcfe  often  amufe  the  women,  and  be- 
guile the  1  of  the  harem,  by  calling  up 
•  their  minds,  which  their  eyes  are  for  ever 
dd>  irred  from  feeing. 

A'  ter  amufements,  as  well  ar,  this,  are 

itly    voluptuous.      They  fpend    a  great    part    of 
their  time  in  lolling  on  filken  foph  a  trairi  of 

fan  1]  Scarcely  lefs  voluptuous,  attend  to 

to  them,  to  fan  them,  and  to  rub  their   I  1  ex- 

btich  the  eafterns  enjoy  with  a  fort  of  placid 
it  promotes  the  circulation  of  their  languid 
blood. 

themfelves  in  rofe-water,  and  other 
bathes,  prepared  with  the  precious  odours  of  the  Eail. 
They   perfum  .    and 

/  may  pi 
m  th<  y  are  oblig  &  to  li 

tf  the  Mo      :.  in  are   frequently 

kitted   into  a  gallery,   with  a  curtain   before    them, 
through  which,    without    being  ken,   t] 

It  has    fometimes  happened 
the  throne  has  been  occupied  by  a  woman,  who,  n 
appearing  in  open  court,  iflued  h( 

,  behind  this  curtain,  like  an  invisible  being,  pro- 
duce, 11   effefts,  while  the  caufe  of 
!  lels  and  obfeurky.. 


E   z  CHAP- 
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C    H    A    P.       XIII. 

OF    THE     CHINESE     WOMEN. 

OF  all  the  ether  Afiatics,  the  Chinefe   have,  pe*- 
ps,  the  hilt  title  to  modeily.      Even  the  men 
wrap  up  in    their    garment*,    and 

reckon  it  indecent  to  difcover  any  more  of  their  arms 
and  legs  than  is  neceffary.  The  women,  Mill  more 
clofely  wrapped  up,  never  difcover  a  naked  hand  even 
to  their  nearcft  relations,  if  they  can  pofhbly  avoid  it. 
Every  part  of  their  drefs,  every  part  of  their  behaviour 
i  preferve  decency,  and  infpii  e  refpeft. 
And,  what  adds  the  greateft  luftre  to  their  charms, 
is  tlitit    unco:  defty  which    appears  in  every 

look,  and  i  .  ;:on. 

Charmed,  no  doubt,  with  fo  engaging  a  deport- 
ment, the  men  behave  to  them  in  a  reciprocal  manner. 
And,  that  their  virtue  may  not  be  contaminated  by 
leighbotirhcod  of  vice,  the  legislature  takes  care 
that  no  proftitutes  fhall  lodge  within  the  walls  of  any 
of  the  great  cities  cf  China. 

Seme  however  fufpect  whether  this  appearance  of 
modeily  be  ?.ny  thing  elfe  than  the  cuftom  of  the  coun- 
try ;  j  that,  not-.vithftanding  fo  much  feem- 
ey  and  decorum,  they  have  their  peculiar 
modes  of  intriguing,  and  embrace  every  poffible  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  them  in  practice  ;  and  that,  in  thefe. 
intrigues,  they  frequently  fcruple  not  to  flab  the  para- 
mour they  had  invited  to  their  arms,  as  the  furcft 
method  of  preventing  detection  and  lofs  of  character. 
Such  relations,  however,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
r.odeia  travellers,  whofe  veracity  is  molt  to  be 
depended  on.  A  few,  perhaps,  of  the  moft  flagitious 
may  be  guilty  of  fucb.  enormous  crimes. 

CHAT. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

OF    THE    WIVES    OF    THE     INDIAN     PRIESTS. 

TH  E   Bramins,  or  priefts  of  India,  though,  like 
the  rell  of  their  countrymen,  they  confine  their 
women;   yet,  by  treating  them  With  lenity  and  indul- 
,     they    fecure    their  virtue  by   attaching    their 

Married    to  caeh  other  in   their  infancy,  they  have 
the  ;  aeration  for  the  nuptial  tie.     Their  mu- 

tual fbndhefs  increafes  with  their  ftrength  ;  and,  in 
riper  years,  all  the  glory  of  the  u  ivi  s  comma  in  picafing 
their  hulbands.  This  duty  they  confidcr  as  one  of  the 
mod  f.icred  of  their  holy  religion,  and  which  the  gods 
will  not  fuller  them   to  neglect  with  impunity. 

While  the  relt  of  the   Hindoo   women    take  every 
opportunity    to   elude   their  keept  r»j  thefe  volun 
confine  themfeh  1  from  the  company  and  con- 

verfation  of  all  (bangers,  and  in  every  refpect.  copy 
that  (implicity  of  life  and  manners  for  which  their 
hu/bands  are  fo  remarkable. 

CHAP.     XV. 

A    COMPARISON     BETWEEN     THE     MAHOMETAN'S      . 
DUTCH,     H  ITU     REGARD    TO    THEIR     WOMEN. 

*   TT 7"  OMEN  haw  ■  mod:  power,"  fays 

VV      an   ingenious  lady  *,   "   in  thole   con 
u  where  the  laws  relative  to  them  are  moll  rigi.l  ;  and, 

"  wherevejc 
"  Mrs.  Kinderfley. 
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"  wherever  legiflators  liave  mod  abridged  their  privi- 
"  leges,  their  power  is  moll  confeffed." 

If  we  take  a  flight  view  of  the  laws  relative  to  the 

fex  amongft  people  of  different  characters,  and  tho 
cuftoms  which  feem  to  throw  light  upon  the  fubject, 
it  will  appear  that  women  have  often  been,  and  fill 
are,  reftrained,  confined,  and  fubjected  to  fevere  laws, 
in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  their  natural  power  ; 
and  that  they  are,  by  the  laws  and  ufages,  encouraged 
and  fupported  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  it. 

Of  this  fact,  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Maho- 
metans in  Alia  respecting  women,  and  the  laws  and 
manners  relative  to  them  amongft  the  people  of  Hol- 
land, are  a  Sufficient  proof. 

A  Mahometan  places  his  fuprcme  delight  in  his 
feraglio  :  his  riches  are  bellowed  in  purchaiing  wo- 
men to  fill  it ;  and,  in  proportion  to  his  fortune, 
his  females  are  beautiful  and  numerous.  In  women 
he  places  his  chief  amufement,  his  luxury,  his  prefent 
happinefs,  and  future  reward. 

But  this  violent  fondnefs  for  the  fex,  divided  as  it 
is  betwixt  many  favourites,  informs  him  that  other 
men  have  the  fame  violent  paffions.  The  beauties  of 
his  feraglio,  which  delight  him,  he  knows  would  de- 
light other  men,  could  they  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 
Hence  arife  the  ftrict  confinement  of  his  women,  the 
guards  of  eunuchs,  and  every  poffible  bar  to  their  be- 
ing vifible  to  other  men.  Hence  it  is,  likewife,  that,, 
when  he  receives  any  new  beauty  into  his  boufe,  the 
moft  profound  fecrecy  is  obferved.  But  he  docs  net 
always  confine  his  wives  and  female  flav'.s,  becaufe  \\z 
holds  them  in  contempt  :  he  guards  their  perfons,  as 
his  moft  valuable  treaiures. 

This  extreme  uxoiioufnefs  of  the  men,  is  what 
the  women   their   natural   power  over  them  ;   and  the 
knowledge  of  this  power  has  caufed  the  men  to  cfta- 

bliffa 
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Mlih  laws  and   cullonu,  to  prevent  in  for.ie  meafuri 

laws    prevent  the  women  from  having  any 

;,  debar   them   from    entering  the 

from  bold  «  enjoying  any  for- 

01  their  hufbandi  or  parents;  and, 

in   1'  their   hufbands  an  abfolute   authority 

U  II!. 

in  Holland,  on  the  contrary, 
a  phlegmatic   d  ;'n,  enemies  to 

[filh,  and  cold  in  their  attachments 
to  the  fox,  the  natural  power  of  women  mall  canfe- 

or  be  feduced  by  th 

Is  ;  and  the  m 
icn  in  the 

I 

metan 
,ity  of  the  law 
that   there  ; 
of  Malion  i' 

■ 

.ir  that  i 

e   up  their  int 

.  hitch  women,  are  no  Id  - 

.  ii.eh  they  are"  1,   in  both, 

:  but 
•  and 
They  are   too  precious  to  I 

.      Aa   their  buluiei's  id  only  to  ma 

:  eabk, 
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agreeable,  they  attire  themfelves  in  the  moft  expenfive 
dreffts,  pra&ife  the  moft  becoming  attitudes,  and 
throw  their  eyes  with  the  moft  bewitching  languifh- 
rnent  ;  are  feeble  and  indolent  in  their  youth  ;  and 
old  age,  which  comes  upon  women  early  in  their  cli- 
,    is  fpent    in    jealpufy  of    their    more    youthful 

But,  as  a  Dutch  woman  is  expected  to  ferve,  fhe  at- 
tends to  bufinefs,  and  neglects  her  perfpn :  fhe  is 
inelegant  and  rcbuft;  her  laughs  are  hearty,  and  her 
expreiTions  ccarfe. 

A  Dutchman  defires  in  his  wife  an  afiiftant,  a  ftew- 
ard,    a  partner    in  his  cares.      She    only    expefts  to 
be  valued  in  proportion  to  her  induftry  :iad  cccc;y 
As,  therefore,  the  Mahometan  women  a  ■  s  of 

the   moft  extreme  indolence ;   the  Dutch  women  are  re- 
markable for  their  application  to  bufinefs.     Thus  they 
te  of  confequence  in  themfelves,  as  well  as  uftful 
i  »g  the  interefl  of  their  hufbande,   not  only 
by  their  demeftic  cecCnomy,  but  by  their  knowledge  in 
The    wife,  indeed,  is    very   often    both    the 
afiiftant  and  the  director  of  her  hufband's  affairs  ;   and 
,    unmarried    women  are    very  confiderable    mer- 
chants. 

But  though  many  of  them,  by  their  induftry  and 
application  to  bufinefs,  gain  a  degree  of  confequence, 
it  is  a  confequende  independent  of  their  fex.  It  is  not 
the  woman,  but  the  merchant,  who  is  confidered. 

The  women  of  Holland  are  under  very  little  re- 
ftraint,  becaufe  the  Dutch  are  unacquainted  with  that 
jealoufy  which  torments  a  Muffulman  ;  and  can,  with- 
out any  uneafinefs,  fee  their  wives  carrying  on  bufinefs, 
and  linking  bargains,  with  the  greateft  ftrangers. 

In  contraft  to  the  myfterious  fecrecy  with  which 
a  female  is  ufhercd  into  a  feraglio,  the  marriages  of 
the  Dutch  are  proclaimed  long  before  they  take  place  ; 
and  their  courtfhips  are  carried  on  even  without    that 

refervc 
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rcfrrve  and  delicacy  obferved  in  the  politer   nations    of 

[n  fp  I    Holland,   we   muft  be  undcrftood  to 

I  the  hulk  of  the  people.     The  few  people  of  rank 
neb.  manners.      Among    thefe, 
however,  the  national  character  is  vifihle. 

CHAP.     XVI. 

OF     THE     AFRICAN     WOMEN. 

Tnr.  Africans  were  formerly  renowned  for  their 
indullry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  for  their 
trade,  navigation,  caravans,  and  ufeful  arts.  At  prc- 
fent  they  ate  remarkable  for  their  idlenefs,  ignorance, 
fuperilition,  treachery,  and,  above  all,  for  their  law- 
left  methods  of  robbing  and  murdering  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Though  they  Hill  retain  fome  fenfe  of  their  infamous 

icter,   yet  they  do  not  choofe   to  reform.      Their 

priefta,   therefore,  endeavour   to  juftify  them,  by  the 

following  ftory  :   "  Noah,"   fay  they,   "  was  no  fooner 

**  dead,   than    his  three    Ions,   the    firft    of  whom    was 

"  white,   the  feeond  ta tuny,  and  the  third  black,  having 

reed   upon    dividing    among  them    Ins  goods  and 

'•  podeflions,     ("pent  the    greatell    part  of    the    day   in 

'*  forting  them  ;   fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  adjourn 

41  the  divulon  till  the  next  morning.      Having  flipped, 

i  fmoked  a  friendly  pipe  together,  they  all  went 

44  to  rell,  each   in  his  own  tent.      After  a  few   hours 

44  deep,  the  white  brother  got  up,   feized  on  the  gold, 

"lil  .   and  other  things  of  the  great - 

*'  eil  value,  loaded  the  bell  horfes  with  them,  and  rode 

.'.    country    where    his    white    pofterity 

"  have 
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'•  have  been  fettled  ever  finee.  The  tawny,  awaking 
"  foon  after,  and  with  the  fame  criminal  intention, 
"  was  furprifed,  when  he  came  to  the  ftorehoufe,  to 
"  find  that  his  brother  had  been  beforehand  with  him. 
"  Upon  which,  he  haftily  fecured  the  rcfi  of  the 
"  horfes  and  camels,  and  loading  them  with  the  heft 
"  carpets,  clothes,  and  other  remaining  goods,  directed 
"  his  route  to  another  part  of  the  world,  leaving  be- 
a  hind  him  only  a  few  of  the  courfeft.  of  the  goods, 
"  and  fome  provifions  of  little  value. 

"  When  the  third,  or  black  brother,  came  next 
"  morning,  in  the  fimplicity  of  his  heart,  to  make  the 
"  propofed  divifion,  and  could  neither  find  his  bre- 
"  thren,  nor  any  of  the  valuable  commodities,  he  eafily 
"  judged  that  they  had  tricked  him,  and  were  by  that 
u  time  fled  beyond  any  poflibility  of  a  difeovery. 

"  In  this  moil  afflicted  fituation,  he  took  his  pipe, 
c<  and  began  to  confider  the  moft  effeftual  means  of 
*'  retrieving  his  lofs,  and  being  revenged  on  his  pcr- 
"  fidious  brothers. 

"  After  revolving  a  variety  of  fchemes  in  his  mind, 
w  he  at  laft  fixed  upon  watching  every  opportunity 
"  of  making  reprifals  on  them,  and  laying  hold  of 
"  and  carrying  away  their  property,  as  often  as  it 
"  fhould  fall  in  his  way,  in  revenge  for  the  lofs  of  that 
"  patrimony  of  which  they  had  fo  unjuftly  deprived 
"  him. 

"  Having  come  to  this  refol  ation,  he  not  only  con- 
"  tinned  in  the  practice  of  it  all  his  life,  but  on  his 
•'  death-bed  laid  the  ftrongefl  injunctions  on  his  de- 
"  fcendants  to  do  fo,  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

Some  tribes  of  the  Africans,  however,  when  they 
have  engaged  themfelves  in  the  protection  of  a  ftran- 
ger,  are  remarkable  for  fidelity.  Many  of  them  are 
confpicuous  for  their  temperance,  hofpitality,  and  fe- 
veral  other  virtues. 

Their 
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Their  women,  upon  the  whole,  are  far   from   being 
■□delicate  or  unchailc.     On  the   hanks  of  the   N 

they  are  tolerably  induilrious,  have  a  conlidcrahle  (hare 
of  vivaeity,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  female  referve, 
which  would  do  no  difcredit  to  a  politer  country. 
They  are  modeil,  affable,  and  faithful  ;  an  air  of 
innocence  appears  in  their  looks,  and  in  their  language, 
which   gives  a  hcauty  to  their  whole  deportment. 

When,  from  the  Niger,  we  approach  toward  the 
Eail,  the  African  women  degenerate  in  ftature,  com- 
plexion, fenfibility,  and  chaility.  Even  their  langfl 
like  their  features,  and  the  foil  they  inhabit,  is  harfh 
and  difagreeahle.  Their  pleafures  refemhle  more  the 
tranfports  of  fury,  than  the  gentle  emotions  communi- 
l  by  agreeable  lenfations. 

Beyond  the  river  Volta,  in  the  country  of  Benin, 
the  women,  though  far  from  being  famous  For  any  of 
the  virtues,  would  not  be  difagreeahle  in  their  looks, 
were  it  not  for  the  abominable  cuilom  of  marking 
their  faces  with  fears,  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  our 
European  ladies  lay  on  paint. 

Though  in  few  refpeds  better  than  favages,  there  is 
a  particular  opinion  all  over  this  country,  which  tends 
to  humonize  the  mind.  This  is  a  firm  perfualion, 
that,  to  whatever  place  they  remove  themfelves,  or  arc 
by  any  accident  removed,  they  (hall  after  death  return 
to  their  own  country,  which  they  confider  as  the  moft 
delightful  in  the  univerfe. 

This   fond  delulive  hope  not  only  foftens  the  flavery 

to  which  they  are  often  condemned  in  other  countries, 

but  alfo  induces    them    to  treat  fuch  Grangers  as  come 

Bg  them   with   much  civility.      They    think    they 

are  come  there  to  enjoy  paradife,   and   to   receive  the 

i  of  virtuous  actions  done  in  other  countries. 


C  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  P.     XVII. 


OF  THE  EFFECTS   OF   CHIVALRY   ON   THE   CHARACTER 
AND    THE    MANNERS    OF    WOMEN. 

HISTORY  does  not  afford  fo  fingular  a  revolu- 
tion in   policy  and  manners,  as   that  which  fol- 
lowed the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire. 

It  is  to  the  bai  banana,  who  fpread  conflagration  and 
ruin,  who  trampled  on  the  monuments  of  art,  and 
fpurned  the  appendages  of  elegance  and  plcafure,  that 
we  owe  the  bewitching  fpirit  of  gallantry  which  in 
thefe  ages  of  refinement,  reigns  in  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope. That  fyflem,  which  has  made  it  a  principle  of 
honour  among  us  to  confider  the  women  as  fovereigns ; 
which  has  partly  formed  our  cuftoms,  our  manners, 
and  our  policy ;  which  has  exalted  the  human  cha- 
racter, by  foftening  the  empire  of  force  ;  which  mingles 
politenefs  with  the  ufe  of  the  fword;  which  delights  in 
protecting  the  weak,  and  in  conferring  that  impor- 
tance which  nature  or  fortune  have  denied  —  that 
fyflem  was  brought  hither  from  the  frozen  fliores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  from  the  favage  forefts  of  the  North. 

The  nothern  nations,  in  general,  paid  a  great  re- 
fpecl:  to  women.  Continually  employed  in  hunting  or 
in  war,  they  condefcended  only  to  foften  their  fero- 
city in  the  prefence  of  the  fair.  Their  forefts  were 
the  nurferies  of  chivalry :  beauty  was  there  the  re- 
ward of  valour. 

A  warrior,  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  his  miflrefs, 
went  in  fearch  of  glory  and  of  danger.  Jealoufy  pro- 
duced challenges.  Single  combats,  inftituted  by  love, 
often  ftained  with  blood  the  woods  and  the  borders  of 
the  lakes;  and  the  fword  afcertained  the  rights  of 
Venus  as  well  as  of  Mars. 

Let 
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us  not  be  furprifed  at  thefe  manners.     Among 
Inye  made  few  advances   ;  tion,  but 

who  I)     united    in    large    bodies,   women  I 

ll   fway.      Society   is   then   fuffi- 
have  introduced  the  ideas  oi  pro- 
id   of  choice,  in  the  coime&io  the 
.  which  feem  to  be  little  regarded,  il  at  all  k  lown, 
1    too  rude  to  partake  of 
th  ii                                       1  which  tl  en- 

1  out  by  hab  t. 

,  in  the 
I  all 

its  of  po- 
ire, 

t  -  the  female  fex. 
that  wo- 

had  about 
di- 
:  it    idea  v, . 
1  the  fex,  and  tl 

.   alfo,  tlioi 
.  hich  beaut  v  ha 

bich  they 

A  wever,  that   the    Deity  commanica 

himfelf  more    readi!  .en,   has  at   one   time  or 

I  in  every   quarter   of  the  earth  :    not 
■  tans  and  the  Britons,   but    all  the  p< 
linavia,    were   pofTeffed  of    it.     Among  the 
.    women   delivered  the  oracles.     The  refpect. 
h   the    Ron    ns  paid  to  I 

lies.     The  predications  of 
1   ol         ed   much  credit  at  R 
er  the  emperors.     And,  in  the  moil  barb, 
nations,  all  things   that  have  the  appearance  of  being 

fupernatural, 
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fupernatura!,  the  myfterics  of  religion,  the  fecrets  of 
phyfic,  and  the  rites  of  magic,  are  in  the  polTeffion  of 
the  women. 

The  barbarians  who  over-ran  Europe  carried  their 
opinions  along  with  their  arms.  A  revolution  in  the 
manner  of  living  muft  therefore  foon  have  taken  place. 
The  climates  of  the  north  required  little  referve  be- 
tween the  fexes  ;  and,  during  the  invafions  from  that 
quarter,  which  continued  for  three  or  four  hundred 
years,  it  was  common  to  fee  women  mixed  with  war- 
riors. 

By  aflbciating  with  a  corrupted  people,  who  had 
all  the  vices  of  former  profperity,  along  with  thofe  of 
prefent  adverfity,  the  conquerors  were  not  likely  to 
imbibe  more  fevere  ideas.  Hence  we  fee  thofe  fons 
of  the  north,  in  fofter  climates,  uniting  the  vices  of 
refinement  to  the  ftatelinefs  of  the  warrior,  and  the 
pride  of  the  barbarian. 

They  embraced  Chriftianity  ;  but  it  rather  modified 
than  changed  their  character  :  it  mingled  itftlf  with 
their  cuftoms,  without  altering  the  genius  of  the 
people. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  new 
manners,  which,  in  modern  Europe,  have  brought  the 
two  fexes  more  on  a  level,  by  afligning  to  the  women  a 
kind  of  fovereignty,  and  aflbciating  love  with  valour. 

The  tme  :era  of  chivalry  was  the  fourteenth  century. 
That  civil  and  military  inftitution  took  its  rife  from  a 
train  of  circumflances,  and  the  native  bent  of  the  new 
inhabitants. 

Shattered  by  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Europe  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  any  degree  of  confiftency.  After 
five  hundred  years,  nothing  was  fixed.  From  the 
mixture  of  Chriftianity  with  the  ancient  cuftoms  of 
the  barbarians,  fprung  a  continual  difcord  in  manners. 
From  the  mixture  of  the  rights  of  the  priefthood  with 
thofe  of   the  empire,    fprung   a  difcord  in  laws  and 

politics. 
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politic*     From  the  mixture  of    the   rights  of    fove- 
',  thofc  of  the  nobility,  fprur.g  a  difcord  in 
,t.      Anarchy  and  confufion  were  the  rcfult 
of  fo  many  contrails.  _    _ 

Chrifti»nity,  which  had  now  loft  much  of  its  original 

influence,  tike  a  feeble  curb,  was  ilill  fufficient  to  re- 

the   weak   paffiona,  but  was  no  longer  able  to 

bridle   the   ilrong.      It    produced   rcmorie,    but  could 

not  prevent  guilt. 

The  people  of  thofe  times  made  pilgrimages,  and 
they  pillaged:  they  maftaered,  and  they  afterwards 
did  penance.  Robbery  and  hccntioufneu  were  blend- 
ed  with  fuperftition. 

thil  asm  that  the  nobility,  idle  and  warlike, 

itiment  of  natural  equity,  and  that  uneafinefs 

the   perpetration    of  violence,   from   the 

le    motive   of  religion   and   of  heroifm,  aflbciatcd 

thei  t.»  effeft,  in  a  body,  what  govern- 

:.    or  but  poorly 

is   to   combat    the    Moors  in  Spain, 

la,  the  tyrants  of  I  and 

[di  In    Germany  and  in   France;  to   affure 

of  traveflera,  aa  Hercules  and  Thefeus  did 

tbove  all  things,  to  defend  the  honour 

ft  the  rights  of  the  feeble  fe  the 

too  h  'any  and  opprtffion  of  the  ftrong. 

Hantry  foon  mingled  itfelf  with 

thai  i.      Every  knight,  in  devoting  himfeU  to 

,  me  lady  as  his  fovereign: 

I    r  that  he  attacked,  for  her  that  he  de- 

:  he  mounted  th  cities  and 

he  fned  bis  blood. 

■ 

clad    iu   armour,   an 

•  en" 
I     ,  Fidehty 
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Fidelity  was  then  aflbeiated  with  courage,  and  love 
was  infeparably  connected  with  honour. 

The  women,  proud  of  their  fway,  and  of  receiving 
it  from  the  hands  of  virtue,  became  worthy  of  the 
great  actions  of  their  lovers,  and  reciprocated  paflions 
as  noble  as  thofe  they  infpired.  An  ungenerous  choice 
debafed  them.  The  tender  fentinier.t  was  never  felt, 
but  when  united  with  glory:  and  the  manners  breathed 
an  inexpreffible  fomething  of  pride,  heroilm,  and  ten- 
dernefs,  which  was  altogether  aftonifhing. 

Beauty,  perhaps,  never  exerciied  fo  fweet  or  fo 
powerful  an  empire  over  the  heart.  Hence  thofe  con- 
ltant  paffions  which  our  levity  cannot  comprehend, 
and  which  our  manners,  our  little  weaknefTes,  our 
perpetual  thirft  of  hopes  and  defires,  our  liltlefs  anxiety 
that  torments  us,  and  which  tires  itfelf  in  purfuit  of 
emotion  without  pleafure,  and  of  impulie  without 
aim,  have  often  turned  into  ridicule  on  our  theatres,  in 
our  converfations,  and  in  our  lives. 

But  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  thofe  paflions,  fof- 
tered  by  years,  and  roufed  by  obftacles;  where  rtfptct 
kept  hope  at  a  diftance  ;  where  love,  fed  only  by  facri- 
fices,  facrificed  itfelf  unceafingly  to  honour — reinvigo- 
rated  the  characters  and  the  fouls  of  the  two  fexes ; 
gave  more  energy  to  the  one,  and  more  elevation  to 
the  other  ;  changed  men  into  heroes  ;  and  infpired  the 
women  with  a  pride  which  was  by  no  means  hurtful  to 
virtue. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XVIII. 


OPINION    OF  TWO   MODERN    AUTHORS   CONCERN- 
ING    CHIVALRY. 

Til  E   fcntimcnts  of  two  late  writers  of  high   re- 
putation corroberste  this  account  of  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  chivalry. 

"  The  fyftem  of  chivalry,  when  completely  formed," 
prolcBor  Fcrgufon,  "  proceeded  on  a  marvellous 
rclpect  and  veneration  to  the  fair  fex,  on  forms  of  com- 
bat cllablilhcil,  and  on  a  fnppoled  junction  of  the  he- 
roic ami  fanctified  character.  The  formalities  of  the 
dud|  an,!  a  kind  of  judicial  challenge,  were  known 
among  the  ancient  Celtic  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Germ  ins,  e\en  in  their  native  foreils,  paid  a  kind  of 
devotion  to  the  female  fex.  The  chrillian  religion 
enjoined  mcekmfs  ami  compafiion  to  barbarous  ages. 

44  Thefe  different  principles,  combined  together, 
mav  have  ferved  as  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem,  in  which 
cooragc  was  directed  by  religion  and  love,  and  the 
warlike  and  gentle  were  united  together.  When  the 
characters  of  the  hero  and  the  faint  were  mixed,  the 
mild  i'pirit  of  Chrittianity,  though  often  turned  into 
venom  by  the  bigotry  of  oppolite  parties  ;  though  it 
could    not    always    iuhdue  the  fenu  v  warrior, 

nor  fupprefs  the  admiration  of  courage  and  force  ; 
may  have  confirmed  the  apprehenfions  of  men,  in 
what  was  to  he  laid  meritorious  and  fplendid,  in  the 
conduct  of  tluir  quarrels. 

"  The  feudal  ettahlilhmer.ts,  by  the  high  rank  to 
which  they  elevated  certain  families,  no  doubt  greatly 
favoured  this  romantic  fyftem.  Not  onlv  the  luiture 
ol  I  noble  defcent,  but  the  (lately  caftle  befet  with 
battlements  and  towers,   ferved   to    inflame    the   in 

nation, 
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nation,  and  to  create  a  veneration  for  the  daughter 
and  the  filler  of  gallant  chiefs,  whofe  point  of  honour 
it  was  to  be  inaccefiible  and  chafte  ;  and  who  could 
perceive  no  merit  but  that  of  the  high-minded  and 
the  brave,  nor  be  approached  in  any  other  accents  than 
thofe  of  gentlenefs  and  refpedt." 

Profeffor  Millar,  in  his  Obfervations  concerning  the 
Diftinction  of  Ranks  in  Society,  gives  the  following 
fenfible  and  pleafing  account  of  chivalry  :  "  From  the 
prevailing  fpirit  of  the  times,  the  art  of  war  became 
the  ftudy  of  every  one  who  was  defirous  of  maintain- 
ing the  character  of  a  gentleman.  The  youth  were 
early  initiated  in  the  profeffion  of  arms,  and  ferved  a 
fort  of  apprenticeship  under  perfons  of  rank  and  ex- 
perience. 

"  The  young  /quire  became  in  reality  the  fervant 
of  that  leader  to  whom  he  had  attached  himfelf,  and 
whofe  virtues  were  fet  before  him  as  a  mode  which  he 
propofed  to  imitate. 

"  He  was  taught  to  perform,  with  eafe  and  dex- 
terity, thofe  exercifes  which  were  either  ornamental  or 
ufeful ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  endeavoured  to  ac- 
quire thofe  talents  and  accomplishments  which  were 
thought  fuitalle  to  his  profeffion. 

"  He  was  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  his  duty  to  check 
the  infolent,  to  reflrain  the  oppiefTor,  to  protect  the 
weak  and  defencelefs ;  to  behave  with  franknefs  and 
humanity  even  to  an  enemy,  with  modefty  and  polite- 
nefs  to  all. 

"  According  to  the  proficiency  which  he  had  mader 
he  was  proportionably  advanced  in  rank  and  character. 
He  was  honoured  with  new  titles  and  marks  of  dif- 
tinction, till  at  kjngth  he  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
knighthood.  This  dignity  even  the  greatefl  p< 
tates  were  ambitious  of  acquiring,  as  it  was  fuppoled 
to  diftii.'guifli  a  perfon  who  had  obtained  the  mad 
complete  military  education,  and  who  had  attuned  to 

a  hi^h 
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a  high  degree  of  eminence  in  thofe  particular  quali- 
which    were    then    univcrfally    admired    and  re- 

rpcacd.  ,  r     .  .  ,  , 

"  The  fituation  of  mankind  in  thole  periods  had 
alfo  a  manifeft  tendency  to  heighten  and  improve  the 
padi.in  between  the  fixes. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tliofe  opulent 
chiefs,  who  were  fo  often  at  variance,  and  who  main- 
tained a  conftant  oppofition  to  each  other,  would 
allow  any  fort  of  familiarity  to  take  place  between  the 
of  their  refpe&ive  families.  Retired  in  their 
own  caftles,  and  furrounded  by  their  numerous  vaffals, 
they  looked  upon  their  neighbours  either  as  inferior 
to    them     in     rank,   or    as    enemies    againit  whom  they 

were  obliged  to  he  conftantly  upon  their  guard.  They 
behaved  to  each  other  with  that  ceremonioui  civihcy 
which  the  laws  of  chivalry  requited  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
dme,  With  that  referve  and  caution  which  a  regard  to 
their  own  i'afety  made  it  neceffary  for  them  to  obferve. 

"  The  young  knight,  as  he  marched  to  the  tourna- 
ment, f;i..'.,t  a  diftance  the  daughter  of  the  chieftaincy 
whom  the  (how  was  exhibited  ;  and  it  was  even  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  obtain  accefs  to  her,  in  order 
to  declare  the  fentiments  with  which  (he  had  in- 
fpired  him.  lie  was  entertained  by  her  relations  with 
that  cold  refpeCt  which  demonftrnted  their  unwilling, 
mis  to  contract  an  alliance  with  him.  The  lady  her- 
felf  was  taught  to  aluime  the  pride  of  her  family,  and 
to  think  that  no  perfon  was  worthy  of  her  affection, 
who  did  not  poffefa  the  moil  exalted  rank  and  character. 
To  have  given  way  to  a  hidden  inclination,  would 
have  difgraccd  her  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  all  her 
kindred  ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  long  courfe  of  atten- 
tion, and  of  the  moll  refpeCtful  fcm'ce,  that  the  lover 
could  hope  for  any  favour  from  his  miftrefs. 

"  The  barbarous  Hate  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
and  the   injury  to   which   the   inhabitants,    efpecially 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  weaker  fex,  were  frequently  expofed, 
gave  ample  feope  for  the  difplay  of  militaiy  talents  j 
and  the  knight  who  had  nothing  to  do  at  home  was 
encouraged  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
one  court  to  another,  in  quell  of  adventures.  Thus 
he  endeavoured  to  advance  his  reputation  in  arms, 
and  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  fair  of  whom  he 
was  enamoured,  by  fighting  with  every  perfon  who 
was  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  difpute  her  unrivalled  beauty, 
virtue,  or  perfonal  accomplishments. 

"  As  there  were  many  perfons  in  the  fame  fituation, 
fo  they  were  naturally  infpired  with  fimilar  fenti- 
ments.  Rivals  to  one  another  in  military  glory,  they 
were  often  competitors,  as  Milton  expreffeth  it,  to 
iv'm  her  grace  whom  all  commend ;  and  the  fame  emu- 
lation which  difpofed  them  to  aim  at  pre-emince  in  one 
refpecl,  excited  them  with  no  lefs  eagernefs  to  difpute 
the  preference  in  the  other.  Their  difpofitions 
manner  of  thinking  became  fafliionable,  and  were 
gradually  diffufed  by  the  force  of  education  and  ex- 
ample. 

"  To  be  in  love  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
necefiary  qualifications  of  a  knight  ;  and  he  was  no 
lefs  ambitious  of  fnewing  his  conflancy  and  fidelity  to 
his  miihefs,  than  of  difplaying  his  military  vi; '  . 
He  aflumed  the  title  of  her  flave  and  fervant.  By  this 
he  diitinguifhed  himfelf  in  every  conflict  in  which  lie 
was  engaged  ;  and  his  fuccefs  was  fuppofed  to  redound 
to  her  honour,  no  lefs  than  to  his  own.  If  She  had 
bellowed  upon  him  a  prrfent  to  be  worn  in  the  field 
of  battle,  in  token  of  h<;r  regard,  it  was  confidered  as 
a  fure  pledge  of  vitlory,  and  as  laying  upon  him 
flrongefl  obligation  to  aft  in  fuch  manner  as  would 
render  him  worthy  of  the  favour  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

"  The  fincere  and  faithful    paflion,  the  diftant  fen- 
timcntal  attachment    which  commonly   occupied    the 

heart 
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heart  of  every  warrior,  and  which  he  pofTefled  upon 
was  naturally  productive  of  the  utmoft 
y  of  manners,  and  of  great  refpeel:  and  vencrati- 
thc  female  fex. 

"  IVrfons  who  made  a  point  of  defending  the  re- 
putation and  dignity  of  that  particular  lady  to  whom 
the;  were  devoted,  hecame  thereby  extremely  cautious 
and  delicate,  left,  by  any  infinuation  whatever,  they 
mould  hint  the  charaftcr  of  another,  and  be  expofed 
to  the  Rift  cenfure  and  refentment  of  thofe  by  whom 
(he   was  protected. 

"  A  woman  who  deviated  fo  far  from  the  efta- 
blifhed  maxims  of  the  age,  as  to  violate  the  laws  of 
chall it y,  was  indeed  deferted  by  every  body,  and  was 
therefore  univcrfally  condemned  and  infulted.  But 
thofe  who  adhered  to  the  (hidr.  rules  of  virtue,  and 
maintained  an  unblemiihed  reputation,  were  treated 
like  beings  of  a  fupcrior  order." 

Such  was  the  fpirit  of  chivalry.  It  gave  birth  to 
an  incredible  number  of  performances  in  honour  and 
in  praife  of  women.  The  verfes  of  the  bards,  the 
in  fonnet,  the  plaintive  romance,  the  poems  of 
ally,  the  Spani/n  and  French  romances,  were  fo 
many  moiiumcnts  of  that  kind,  compofed  in  the  time 
of  a  noble  barbarifm,  and  of  a  heroifm,  in  which  the 
great  and  ridiculous  were  often   blended. 

Thefe  compofitions,  all  once  fo  much  celebrated, 
are  only  calculated  to  gratify  a  vain  curiofity.  They 
may  be  compared  to  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  palace. 
They  have,  in  general,  the  fame  foundation  ;  and  the 
praties  in  the  one  are  as  uniform  as  the  apartments  m 
the  other.  All  the  women  are  prodigies  of  beauty, 
and  miracles  of  virtue. 

In  the  courts,  in  the  fields  of  battle  or  of  tourna- 
ment, every  thing  breathed  of  women.  The  fame 
talle  prevailed  in  letters.  One  did  not  write,  one  did 
I  hink,  but   for    them.     The  fame  man  was  often 

both 
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both  poet  and  warrior.  He  fung  with  his  lyre,  and 
encountered  with  his  lance,  by  turns,  for  the  beauty 
that  he  adored. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

OF      THE    GREAT    ENTERPRISES    OF    WOMEN    IN    TUB 
TIMES     OF     CHIVALRY. 

THE  tmes  and  the  manners  of  chivalry,  by  br'nging 
great  enterprifes,  bold  adventures,  and  I  know 
not  what  of  extravagant  heroifm  into  faihion,  infpired 
the  women  with  the  fame  tafte. 

The  two  fexes  always  imitate  each  other.  Their 
manners  and  their  minds  are  refined  or  corrupted,  in- 
vigorated or  diflolved  together. 

The  women,  in  confequence  of  the  prevailing  paf- 
fion,  were  now  feen  in  the  middle  of  camps  and  of 
armies.  They  quitted  the  foft  and  tender  inclinati- 
ons, and  the  delicate  offices  of  their  own  fex,  for 
the  courage,  and  the  toflfome  occupations  of  ours. 

During  the  crufades,  animated  by  the  double  en- 
thufiafm  of  religion  and  of  valour,  they  often  perform- 
ed the  moft  romantic  exploits.  They  obtained  indul- 
gences on  the  field  of  battle,  and  died  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  by  the  fide  of  their  lovers,  or  of  th-ir 
huibands. 

In  Europe,  the  women  attacked  and  defended  for- 
tifications. Princefles  commanded  their  armies,  and 
obtained  victories. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Joan  de  Mountfort,  dif- 
puting  for  her  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and  engaging  the 
enemy  herfelf. 

Such 
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-    thing   confptred  to   animate    the  women  c^i 
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ions  of  an  unknown   enemy  ;  the  difference 
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ence of    religion,  which  produced    a   kind   of   faered 
honor ;    the    linking    d  of   manners  ; 

above  all,  the  confinement  of  the  female  fex,  which 
presented  to  the  women  of  Europe  nothing  but  the 
frightful  ideas  of  fervitude  ainl  a  matter;  the  groans  of 
lour,  the  tears  of  beauty  in  the  embrace  of  barba- 
rifm,  and  the  >ve  and  pn 

The  lation  of   thefe  objects,    accordingly, 

roufed  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  a  refolute  courage  to 

G  defend 
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defend   themfelves  ;   nay,  fometimes  even  a  courage  of 

enthufiafm,  which  hurled  itfclf  againft  tlie  enemy . 

That  courage,  too,  was  augmented,  by  the  promifes 
of  a  religion,  which  offered    eternal  happinefs  in  ex- 
;e  for  the  fufferings  of  a  moment. 

It  is  not  therefore  furprifing,  that,  when  three  beauti- 
ful women  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  were  led  prifoncrs  to 
Selim,  to  be  fecluded  in  the  feraglio,  one  of  them,  pre- 
ferring  death  to  fuch  a  condition,  conceived  the  project 
of  fetting  fire  to  the  magazine  ;  and,  after  having  com- 
municated her  defign  to  the  reft,  put  it  in  execution. 

The  year  following,  a  city  of  Cyprus  being  befieged 
by  the  Turks,  the  women  ran  in  crowds,  mingled  them- 
felves  with  the  foldiers,  and,  fighting  gallantly  in  the 
breach,  were  the  means  of  faving  their  country. 

Under  Mahomet  II.  a  girl  of  the  ifle  of  Lemnos, 
armed  with  the  fword  and  fliield  of  her  father,  who  had 
fallen  in  battle,  oppofed  the  Turks,  when  they  had 
forced  a  gate,  and  chafed  them  to  the  more. 

In  Hungary  the  women  diflinguifhed  thcmfclves 
miraculoufly  in  a  number  of  fieges  and  battles  againft 
the  Turks.  A  woman  of  Tranfylvania,  in  different 
engagements,  is  faid  to  have  killed  fix  janiffaries  with 
her  own  hand. 

In  the  two  celebrated  fieges  of  Rhodes  and  Malta, 
the  women,  feconding  the  zeal  of  the  knights,  difco- 
vered  upon  all  accafions  the  greateft  intrepidity  ;  not 
only  that  impetuous  and  temporary  impulfe  which  de- 
fpifes  death,  but  that  cool  and  deliberate  fortitude 
which  can  fupport  the  continued  hardfhips,  the  toils, 
and  the  miferies  of  war. 
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friends.  But  if  fhe  fixed  upon  any  other,  fo  high  was 
the  fpirit  of  martial  glory,  and  fo  eager  the  thirft  of 
defending  the  weak  and  helplefs  fex,that  we  meet  with 
no  inftance  of  a  champion  ever  having  refufed  to  fight 
for,  or  undergo  whatever  cuftcrn  required  in  defence  of, 
the  lady  who  had  honoured  him  with  the  appointment. 

To  the  motives  already  mentioned,  we  may  add  ano- 
ther. He  who  had  refufed,  mult  inevitably  have  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  coward :  and,  fo  defpicable 
was  the  condition  of  a  coward,  in  thofe  times  of  gene- 
ral heroifm,  that  death  itfelf  appeared  the  more  prefer- 
able choice.  Nay,  fuch  was  the  rage  of  fighting  for 
women,  that  it  became  cuftomary  for  thofe  who  could 
not  be  honoured  with  the  decifion  of  their  real  quar- 
rels, to  create  fictitious  ones  concerning  them,  in  order 
to  create  alfo  a  neceffity  of  fighting. 

Nor  was  fighting  for  the  ladies  confined  to  fingk 
combatants.  Crowds  of  gallants  entered  the  lifts 
againft  each  other.  Even  kings  called  out  their  fub- 
je&s,  to  fhew  their  love  to  their  miftreffes,  by  cutting 
the  throats  of  their  neighbours,  who  had  not  in  the 
leaft  offended. 

Iu  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  countefs  of 
Blois  and  the  widow  of  Mounlfort  were  at  war  againft 
each  other,  a  conference  was  agreed  to,  on  pretence  of 
fettling  a  peace,  but  in  reality  to  appoint  a  combat. — 
Inftead  of  negociating,  they  foon  challenged  each  other; 
and  Beaumanoir,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Briton.';, 
publicly  declared £hat  they  fought  from  no  other  mo- 
tive, than  to  fee,  by  Li;.;  victory,  who  had  the  faireft 
mill  reft. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  an  anecdote  of  this 
kind  ftiil  more  extraordinary.  John,  duke  de  Bour- 
bonnois,  publifhed  a  declaration,  that  he  would  go  over 
to  England,  with  fixteen  knights,  and  there  fight  it 
out,  in  order  to  avoid  idlenefs,  aiid  .merit  the  good 
graces  of  his  miftreis. 

James 
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Jame3  IV.  of  Scotland  having,  in  all  tournaments, 
profcffed  bimfelf  knight  to  queen  Anne  of  France,  {he 
iummoncd  him  to  prove  himfelr   her  true  and  vale 

npion,  by  taking  the    field  in  her  defence,   ag 
his  brother   in   law,  Henry  VIII.  of  England.      He 
obeyed   the    romantic    mandate  ;  and  the  two  nations 
bled  to  feed  the  vanity  of  a  woman. 

Warriors,  when  ready  to  engage,  invoked  the  aid  of 
their  miltrefils,  as  poets  do  that  of  the  Mufes.   If  they 
fought   valiently,   it  rcfledkd  honour  on  the  Dule! 
they  adored  ;  but  if  they  turned  their  backs  on  their 
enemies,  the  poor  ladies  were  dishonoured  for  ever. 

,  at  that  time,  the  moll  prevailing  motive 
to  lighting.  The  famous  Gallon  de  Foix,  who  com- 
manded the  French  troops  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
took  advantage  of  this  Poible  of  his   army.      lie  rode 

i  rank  to  rank,  calling  bis  officers  by  name,  and  even 
fume  of  his  private  men,  recommending  to  them  their 
country,  their  honour,  and,  above  all,  to  (hew  what  they 
could  do  for  the  love  of  their  miilrefics. 

The  women  of  thofe  ages,   the  reader  may  imagine, 
certainly   more    completely   happy   than   in  any 
other  period  of  the  world.     This,  however,  was  net 
hi  reality  the  cafe. 

Cuilom,  which  governs  all  thir.p;s  with  the  moil 
abiolute  fway,  had,  throu  iv.cceflion  of  years, 

n  her  fan&ion   to  fuch  combats   as   were    un 
taken,  either  to  defend  the  innocence,  or  difplay  the 
beauty  of  women.      Cuilom,  therefore,  either  obliged 
a  man    to  fight  for  a  woman    who  de{ir£d  him,    or 

Ited   the  refufal  with    infamy   and   difgrace.      But 
torn  did  not  oblige  him,  in  every  other  part 
conduct,  to  behave  to  this  v  to   the    iex  in 

general,  with  that   refpedt  and  politenefs  v 
happily  diftinguilhed  the  character  of  mor 

G  2 
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The  fame  man  who  would  have  encountered  giants, 
or  gigantic  difficulties,  "  when  a  lady  was  in  the 
"  cafe,"  had  but  little  idea  of  adding  to  her  happinefs, 
by  fupplying  her  with  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of 
life.  And,  had  me  afked  him  to  Hoop,  and  eafe  her 
of  a  part  of  that  domeflic  flavery  which,  almoft  in 
every  country,  falls  to  the  lot  of  women,  he  would 
have  thought  himfclf  quite  afFronted. 

But  befides,  men  had  nothing  elfe,  in  thofe  ages, 
than  that  kind  of  romantic  gallantry  to  recommend 
them.  Ignorant  cf  letters,  arts,  and  fciences,  and 
every  thing  that  refines  human  nature,  they  were,  in 
every  thing  where  gallantry  was  net  concerned, 
rough  and  unpolifhed  in  their  manners  and  behaviour. 
Their  time  was  fpent  in  drinking,  war,  gallantry,  and 
idlenefs.  In  their  hours  of  relaxation,  they  were  but 
little  in  company  with  their  women  ;  and  when  they 
were,  the  indelicacies  of  the  caroufal,  or  the  cruelties 
of  the  field,  were  almoft  the  only  fubjedls  they  had  to 
talk  of 

From  the  fubveriion  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  women  fpent  mofl  of 
their  time  alone.  They  were  almcft  entire  ftrangers 
to  the  joys  of  fecial  life.  They  feldom  went  abroad, 
but  to  be  fpe&ators  of  fuch  public  diver  fions  and 
amufements  as  the  fafhion  of  the  times  countenanced. 
Francis  I.  was  the  firft  monarch  who  introduced  them 
on  public  days  to  court. 

Before  his  time,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  at  any 
of  the  courts  of  Europe,  but  long-bearded  politicians, 
plotting  the  deltruc~tion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind  ;  and  warriors  clad  in  complete  armour,  ready 
to  put  their  plots  in  execution. 

In  the  eighth  century,  fo  jQaviJh  was  the  condition 
of  women  on  the  one  hand,  and  fo  much  war,  beauty 
coveted   on   the  other,  that,  for  about  two   hundred 
years,  the  kings  of  Auflxia  were  obliged  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute 
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bute  to  the  mores,  of  one  hundred  beautiful  virgins 
per  annum. 

in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  elegence 
had  fcarcely  any  exiitence,  and  even  cleanlinefs  was 
hardly  confidered  as  laudable.  The  ufe  of  linen  was 
not  known ;  and  the  moll  delicate  of  the  fair  fex  wore 
woollen  Ihifts. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  peers  of  the  realm 
carried  their  wives  behind  them  on  horfeback,  when 
they  went  to  London  ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  took 
them  back  to  their  country  feat6,  with  hoods  of  waxed 
linen  over  their  heads,  and  wrapped  in  mantles  of  cloth, 
to  fecure  them  from  the  cold. 

There  was  one  misfortune  of  a  fingiJar  nature,  to 
which  women  were  liable  in  thofe  days  :  they 
were  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  accufed  of  witch- 
craft, and  fufferi&g  all  the  cruelties  and  indignities  of 
a  mob,  mitigated  by  fuperflition  and  directed  by  en- 
thuliafm  ;  or  of  being  condemned  by  laws,  which 
were  at  once  a  difgrace  to  humanity  and  to  fenfc 
liven  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  could  not  fecure 
them  from  torture  and  from  death.  But  when  age 
and  wrinkles  attacked  a  woman,  if  any  thing  un- 
common happened  in  her  neighbourhood,  {he  was  al- 
moit  fure  of  atoning  with  her  life,  for  a  crime  it  was 
limpolfible  for  her  to  commit. 

CHAP.     XXI. 

OF    THE     ARABIAN    WOMEN. 

TH  E  confequence  of  the  women  in  Arabia  was 
annihilated  by    Mahomet.      But  before  his  time 
.    feem  to  have  pollened  privileges  hardly  inferior 

to 
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to  thofe  with  which  they  are  honoured  in  the  politeft. 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  law  gave  them  a  right  to  independent  pro- 
perty, either  by  inheritance,  by  gift,  or  by  marriage 
fettlement.  The  wife  had  a  regular  dower,  and  an 
annual  allowance,  which  (he  might  difpofe  of  in  her 
life-time,  or  at  her  death. 

To  the  fortune  he  received  with  his  wife  Cadhiga, 
who  carried  on  an  extenfive  trade  to  Spain  and  Syria, 
Mahomet  himfelf  was  indebted  for  the  origin  of  his 
wealth  and  of  his  grandeur. 

While  his  feet  was  increafing,  the  women  of  rank 
took  an  active  part  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs. 
Several  of  them  flrongly  oppofed  all  his  innovations. 
Henda,  accompanied  by  fifteen  other  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction, contributed  to  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Ohcd.  After  his  death,  Ayefha,  one  of  his  widows,  by 
her  influence  and  addrefs,  raifed  her  father  Abubeker 
to  be  the  fuccefibr  of  her  hufband. 

But  the  religion  which  taught  that  women  were 
only  mere  objects  of  pleafure,  and  the  maxims  which 
cidtated  tkat  they  fhould  be  guarded  for  that  par- 
ticular purpofe,  now  becoming  general,  in  little  more 
than  a  century  they  feem  to  have  dwindled  from 
creatures  of  importance,  to  beings  only  confecrated  to 
dalliance  and  "love. 

Such  were  the  confequences  of  Mahometifm.  But 
no  innovation  that  could  happen  in  the  ages  in  which 
it  was  introduced,  need  much  furprife  us.  The 
politics  of  the  Arabians  were  then  regulated  by  no 
fixed  jm'nciples.  Their  religion  had  difgufted  the 
mind  with  idle  articles  of  belief,  and  improbable  fic- 
tions. This  was  not  the  cafe  in  Arabia  only  :  human 
nature,  as  was  before  obferved,  feemed  every  where  in 
a  ftate  of  wavering  and  imbicility.  In  Europe  it  en- 
deavoured to  blend  the  meek  and  forgiving  fpirit  of 
the  religion  of  Jefus,  with  the  fierce  and  intolerant 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  war  and  bloodfhed  ;  and  the  fame  tender  fen- 
timent  which  bound  a  lover  to  his  miftrefs,  inftigated 
him,  in  the  moft  favage  manner,  to  cut  the  throats 
of  all  thofe  who  openly  profefTed  either  to  love  or 
hate  her. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

ON    THE     LEARNING    OF    WOMEN. 

WHEN  chivalry  began  to  decline  in  Europe, 
it  left  behind  it  a  tin&ure  of  romantic  gal- 
lantry in  die  manners,  which  communicated  itfelf  to 
the  works  of  imagination. 

Many  verfes  were  then  written,  expreffive  of  paf- 
fions  either  real  or  feigned,  but  always  refpedful  and 
tender.  In  France,  where  the  diflipated  nobility  fpent 
their  life  in  war,  love  was  generally  painted  under  the 
idea  of  conqueft.  In  Italy,  where  another  fet  of  ideas 
prevailed,  it  was  always  reprefented  as  an  adoration  or 
worfliip. 

This  confufion  of  religion  and  gallantry,  of  plato- 
nifm  and  poetry,  of  the  ftudy  of  the  languages  and  of 
the  lawt,  of  the  ancient  philofophy  and  the  modern 
theology,  formed  the  general  character  of  the  moft 
illullrious  men  of  thofe  times.  The  fame  obfervation 
may  Le  extended  to  the  moft  celebrated  women. 

Never  were  the   women    fo   univerfally  diftmguifhed 

for  profound  learning,  as  in  this  period.     Perhaps,  as 

it  followed  die  agCB  of  chivalry,  when  feveral  women 

difputed  with   men  the  prize  of  valour,  being  de- 

US  to  eftablim  the  equality  of  their  fex  in  all  things, 

they    were    ambitions  to  prove   that  they  had  as  much 

genius 
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genius  as  courage  ;  a-nd  to  fubjcct.,  even  by  their  ta- 
lents, thofe  over  whom  they  reigned  by   their  beauty. 

The  general  fpirit  of  this  period  is  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation. 

We  might  then  have  f^cn  women  preaching,  and 
mixing  themfelves  in  controverfies  ;  women  occupy- 
ing tire  chairs  of  philofophy  and  of  juftice  ;  women 
haranguing  in  Latin  before  the  pope  ;  women  writ- 
ing in  Greek,  and  ftudying  Hebrew.  Nuns  were 
poetefTes,  and  women  of  quality  divines.  And  young 
girls,  who  had  ftudied  eloquence,  would,  with  the 
fweeteft  countenances,  and  the  moft  plaintive  voices 
in  the  world,  go,  and  pathetically  exhort  the  pope 
and  the  Chriftian  princes  to  declare  war  again  ft  the 
Turks. 

The  religious  fpirit,  which  has  animated  women  in 
all  ages,  (hewed  itfelf  at  this  time  ;  but  it  changed  its 
form.  It  had  made  them,  by  turns,  martyrs,  apoftles, 
warriors,  and  concluded  in  making  them  divines  and 
fcholars. 

An  incredible  value  was  ftill  fet  on  the  ftudy  of 
languages.  In  private  families,  in  the  convents,  in 
the  courts,  and  even  upon  thrones,  the  fame  tafte 
reigned.  It  was  but  a  poor  qualification  for  a  tuoman 
to  read  Virgil  and  Cicero.  The  mouth  of  a  young 
Italian,  Spanirti,  or  Britifh  lady  feemed  adorned  with 
a  particular  grace,  when  flie  repeated  fome  Hebrew 
phrafe,  or  thundered  out  fome  verfes  of  Homer. 

Poetry,  fo  charming  to  the  imagination  and  to 
fufceptible  hearts,  was  embraced  with  ardour  by  the 
women.  It  was  a  new  and  pleafing  exertion  of  ta- 
lents, which  flattered  felf-love,  and  amufed  the  mind. 
Perhaps,  too,  that  want  which  they  experienced,  even 
without  fufpecting  it,  in  a  fubtle  philofophy,  an  ab- 
ftracr.  theology,  and  an  empty  ftudy  of  dialects  and  of 
founds,  would  make  them  more  fenfiblc  to  the  charrr.3 

of 
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of  an    art,    which  continually  feeds   the  imagination 
with  its  images,  and  the  heart  with  it:;  fentiments. 
I  (hall  particularize    a    few  of    the    women    who 

wen     molt    celebrated  for  their  learning  and  talents 
in  th.it  period. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  young  lady  of  Bologna 

ted  herfelf  to  the  fhidy  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  of  the  lav. s.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  fhe 
pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in  Latin  in  the  great 
church  of  Hologna  ;  and,  to  be  admitted  as  an  or  tor, 
fhe  had  neither  need  of  indulgence,  on  account  of  her 
youth,  nor  of  her  fcx.  At  the  age  of  twenty  fix,  fhe 
took  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of  lavs,  and  began  pub- 
licly to  expound  the  Inftitutiona  of  Juftinian.  At 
the  age  of  thirty,  her  great  reputation  railed  her  to 
a  chair,  where  fhe  taught  the  law  to  a  prodigious  con- 
COUne  of  Ccholara  from  all  nations.  She  joined  the 
charms  m  1  accomplimments  of  a  woman  to  all  the 
knowledge  of  a  man.  But  fuch  was  the  power  of  her 
eloquence,  that  her  beauty  was  only  admired  when  her 
tongue  was  dent. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  like  example  was  ex- 
hibited in  that  city.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
lame  prodigy    appeared  there   a    third    time.      And, 

at  tin's  day,  in  the  city  of  Bologna,  there  is  Hill 
a  leaned  chair  rilled  with  honour  by  a  woman. 

At  Venicei  m  the  courfe  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
two  celebated  women  attratt  our  notice.  The  one  * 
compofed    fuccefsfully  a   great    number  of    pieces  in 

,  ferious,  comic,  heroic,  and  tender  ;  and  fome 
pa/brads^  which  were  much  admi-ed.  The  other  f, 
who  of   the   mod  learned  women   of  Italy, 

wrote   eqr.ally    well    tiie   three   languages  of    H< 

3,  and  Dante,  and  in  wife  as  well  as  in  profe. 
She  pefrefled  all  the  philofophy  of  her  own,  and  of 

the 

*   Modcfla  di  Pozzo  di  Zori. 
f  Caflandra  Fidek. 
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the  preceding  ages.  By  her  graces,  fhe  even  embel- 
lifhed  theology.  She  fupported  tbefes  with  the  great- 
eft  luftre.  She  gave  public  lectures  at  Padua.  She 
joined  to  her  ferious  ftudies  the  elegant  arts,  particu- 
larly mufic  ;  and  foftened  her  learning  ftill  farther  by 
her  manners.  She  received  homage  from  fovereign 
pontiffs  and  fovereign  princes  ;  and,  that  fhe  might 
be  Angular  in  all  things,  fhe  lived  upwards  of  a  century. 

At  Verona,  Iffotta  Nogarolla  acquired  fo  great  a 
reputation  by  her  eloquence,  that  kings  were  curious  to 
liften,  and  fcholars  to  attend,  to  hear,  and  to  fee. 

At  Florence,  a  nun  of  the  houfe  of  Strozzi  difpelled 
the  languor  and  indolence  of  the  cloifter  by  her  tafte 
for  letters  ;  and,  in  her  folitude,  was  known  over 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 

At  Naples,  Sarrochia  compofed  a  celebrated  poem 
upon  Scandeberg  ;  and,  in  her  life-time,  was  com- 
pared to  Boyardo  and  to  Taffo. 

At  Rome  we  find  Victoria  Colonna,  marchionefs  of 
Pefcaira,  who  pafiionately  loved  and  fuccefsfully  cul- 
tivated letters.  While  ftill  young,  fhe  bewailed  the 
lofs  of  a  hufband,  who  was  a  great  warrior,  and  paffed 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  ftudy  and  melancholy, 
celebrating,  in  the  moft  tender  poetry,  the  hero  whom 
fhe  loved. 

During  the  fame  age,  among  the  illuftrious  women 
of  all  ages,  we  find  every  where  the  fame  character,  and 
the  fame  kind  of  ftudies. 

In  Spain,  Ifabella  of  Rofera  preached  in  the  great 
church  of  Barcelona,  came  to  Rome  under  Paul  the 
Third,  and  converted  the  Jews  by  her  eloquence. 
Ifabella  of  Cardoua  underftood  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  ;  and,  though  poffefled  of  beauty,  reputation, 
and  riches,  had  ftill  the  fancy  to  be  a  dotlor,  and  took 
her  degrees  in  theology. 

In  France  we  fee  feveral  women  pofleffed  of  all 
the  learning  of  the  times,  particularly  the  dutchefs  of 

Retz, 
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RetZj  who  under  Charles  IX.  was  celebrated  even  in 
Italy,  and   who   ailonilhcd  the   Polifh  nobilit    . 

they    came   to   demand  the  duke   of  Anjou  for  their 
king-.      They  beheld    with   wonder,   at  court,  a  y< 
lady    (o    intelligent,   and   who  fpoke    the    ancient    lan- 
'is  with  no  lefa  purity  than  grace, 
in     England    we    meet    with    the   three    Seymours, 
fitters,   nieces  to  a  king,  and  daughters  to  a  regent,  all 
celebrated    for    their   [earning,    and   for  their  elegant 
i  verfes,  which  were  trauflated  and   repeated   all 
over  Europe. 

Jane  Gray,  whofe  elevation  to  the  throne  was  only 
a  ftep  to  the  fcaffold,  read  before  tier  death,  in  Greet, 
Plato's   Dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  eldeft  daughter  of  the  illuihfous  chancellor, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  was  a  wife  and  amiable  lady,  Her 
lean  aimoft  eclipfed  by  her  virtues.     She  cor- 

;  i  ;  Latin  with  the  great  Erafmus,  who  il vied 
her  tl-.e  ornament  of  Briton.     After  (he  had  confoled 
her  father  in   prifon,   had   ruflicd   through  the   guards 
to   (hatch    a    lad   embrace,   had  obtained    t! 
of    paying  him  funeral  honours,     had  purchafed    his 
head  with  gold — (he  was  herfclf  loaded  with  fetters 
tivo  crimes — for  having  kept  the  head  of  her  father  as  a 
relic,  and  for  having  prefcived  his  books  and  writ' 
She  appeared  before   her   judges  with    intrepidity,  juf- 
titied   herfclf  with  that  eloquence  wlu'ch  virtue  bellows 
on  injured  merit,  commanded  admiration  and  refpedt, 
and  palled  the  reil  of  her  life  in  retirement,  in  melan- 
choly, and  in  ftlldy. 

We  behold  in  Scotland,  Mary  Stuart,  heir  of  that 
crown,  the  moic  beautiful  women  of  her  age,  and  one 
i  t   the    moil    learned,   who  could   write  and   fpea', 

lages,    who  made    elegant   verfes  in   French,  and 

who,  when  very  young,  delivered  an  oration   in   Latin 

to   the   court  of   France,   to  prove  that   the   ltudy  of 

.lent    with    the  female    character.      So 

1 1  lovely 
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lovely  and  fo  happy  an  example  of  the  truth  which  me 
':ctcl,  couhl  not  fail  to  convince.  Mary  added  to 
her  learning  a  delicate  tafte  in  the  polite  arts,  parti- 
cularly rnufic,  and  adorned  the  whole  with  the  molt 
feminine  courtly  manners. 

What  has  fince  been  called  J'ociety  was  not  then  in- 
deed fo  much  known.  Luxury,  and  the  want  of  occu- 
pation, had  not  introduced  the  cuftom  of  fitting  five 
or  fix  hours  before  a  glafs,  to  invent  fafhions.  Some 
ufe  was  made  of  time.  Hence  that  variety  of  lan- 
guages, arts,  and  fciences,  which  were  acquired  by 
women. 

It  is  but  juft,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  vanity 
of  undertaking  every  thing  is  peculiar  to  the  infancy 
of  letters.  In  childhood,  all  the  world  over-rate  their 
powers.  It  is  only  by  meafun'ng  them  that  we  come 
to  know  them.  The  defires  themfelves  were  then  more 
eafily  fatisfied  than  the  third  of  learning.  People  were 
more  anxious  to  know  than  to  think  ;  and  the  mind» 
more  aftive  than  extended,  was  unable  to  comprehend 
the  fecrets,  or  reach  the  depth  of  the  fciences. 


CHAP.     XXIII. 

OF    THE    EUROPEAN    WOMEN. 

N  all  polifhed  nations,  chaftity  has  ever  been  efleem- 
ed  the  principal  ornament  of  the  female  charafter. 
For  this  virtue  tl  e  European  Indies  are  very  eminent. 
Their  conduct  is  influenced  by  a  veneration  for  that 
purity  of  manners  and  of  character,  fo  ftrongly  incul- 
cated by  the  precepts  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  We 
may  juftly  afTert  that  Europe,  in  general,  is  more  fa- 
mous 


! 
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flourifl 

1  upon   the  v 
nantea,  as  in    Spain  ;  nor  where   unreftrained   liberty 
and  politcnefa  are  carried  to  the  greatefl  length,  as  in 
France  and  Italy  ;  but  Hither  where  refinement  is  not 

d  fo  far,  as  to  reckon  every  reftraint  upon 

I  a  mirk,  of  ill-breading. 


CHAP.     XXIV. 

OF    THE    FRENCH    WOMEN. 

THOUGH  the  ladies  of  France  arc  not  very 
handfome,  they  are  fcniible  and  witty.  To 
many  of  them,  without  the  leaft  flattery,  may  be  applied 
the  diltich  which  Soppho  afcribes  to  hericlx  : 

u  Si  mihi  difficflis  formam  natura  negavit, 
"  Ingenio  formae  damna  rependo  mese." 

If  partial  ruture  has  denied  me  beauty,  the  charms  of 
my  mind  amfly  nuke  up  for  the  deficiency. 

No  woman  upon  earth  can  excel,  and  few  rival  them, 
in  their  almofl  native  arts  of  pleafing  all  who  approacli 
thetn.  Add  to  this,  an  education  beyond  that  oi 
moil  European  ladies,  a  coniummate  flkill  in  thofe  ac- 
compliflunents  that  fait  the  fair  lex,  and  the  mot 
graceful  manner  of  difplayiog  that  knowledge  to  the 
utmo  ;.;c. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  defcription  that  may  fafely  be  given  of 
the  French  ladies  in  general.  But  the  fpirit,  or  rather 
the  evil-genius  of  gallantry,  too  often  perverts  all  thefe 
lovely  qualities,  and  renders  them  fubfervicnt  to  very 
iniquitous  endr. 

In  every  country,  women  have  always  a  little  to  do, 
and  a  great  deal  to  fay.  In  France,  they  dictate  almoft 
,-  thing  that  is  faid,  and  direct,  every  thing  that  is 
do~e.  They  are  the  meft  reftlefs  beings  in  tlie  world. 
To  fold  her  hands  in  idlenefs,  and  impofe  filence  on 
her  tongue,  would  be  to  a  French  woman  worfe  than 
death.  The  fole  joy  of  her  life  is  to  be  engaged  in 
the  profecution  of  fome  fcheme,  relating  either  to 
fafhion,  ambition,  or  love. 

Among;  the  rich  and  opulent,  they  are  entirely  the 
votaries  of  pleafure,  which  they  purfue  through  all  its 
lab3,'rinths,  at  the  expenfe  of  fortune,  reputation,  and 
health.  Giddy  and  extravagant  to  the  laft  degree, 
they  leave  to  their  hufoands  ceconomy  and  care,  which 
would  only  fpoil  their  complexions,  and  furrow  their 
broves. 

When  we  defcend  to  tradefmen  and  mechanics,  the 
cafe  is  reverfed  :  the  wife  manages  every  thing  in  the 
hqufe  and  fhop,  while  the  hufband  lounges  in  the 
back-mop  an  idle  fpectator,  or  Units  about  with  his 
fword  and  bag-wig. 

Matrimony,  among  the  French,  feems  to  be  a  bar- 
p;r,in  entered  into  by  a  male  and  female  to  bear  the 
fame  name,  live  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  purfue  their  fe- 
parate  pleafures  without  reftraint  or  control.  And,  fo 
ioufly  is  this  part  of  the  bargain  kept,  that  both 
:8  fhape  their  courfe  e:ca£iiy  as  convenience  and 
inclination  diciate. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  however,  where  the 
-  of  men  of  letters  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
fair  fex  than  in  France.     Tin's   circumilar.ee   diffufes 
knowledge  among  the  women,  gives  an  eleganci 

cheerfulness 
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chccrfulncfs  to  the  men,   and  renders  them  men  of  the 
world  as  well  as  of  learning.      So  great  is  female  influ- 
ence over  literature,   as  well  as  over  every  other  tiling 
France,  that  by  far  the  moft.  confiderablc  part  of  the 

taction  of  the  prefs  are  calculated  for  their  ca- 
pacity. 

In  no  country  does  real  poh'tenefs  fhew  itfclf  more 
than  ii\  France,  where  the  company  of  the  women  is 
acceffibfe  to  every  man  who  can  recommend  himfelf 
by  his  diefs,  ar.d  by  his  addrefs.  To  affectation  and 
p.udery  the  French  women  are  equally  flran 
and  unaffected  in   their  manners,   their  polit. 

fo  much  the  appearance  of  nature,  that  one  would 
almofl  believe  no  part  of  it  to  be  the  effect  of  art.  An 
n:'r  of  fprightliuefs  and  gaity  fits  perpetually  on  their 
countenance*,  and  their  whole  deportment  feems  to 
indicate  that  their  only  bufindb  is  to  **  ftrew  the  path 
"  of  life  with  flower*."  Perfuafion  hangs  on  their 
lips;  and,  though   their   volubility    of  tongue  is  inde- 

able,    fo  foft   is  their  accent,    fo  lively  their 
preilion,  fo  various  their  attitudes,  that  they  fix  the  at- 
tention for  hours  together  en  a  t;Je  of  nothing. 
The  Jewtftj  doctors  have  a  fable  concerning  thi 
mology  of   the  word  Eve,   which  one  would   . 
tempted    to  fay  is  realized    in    the    French    women 
u  Eve,"  fay  they,  "  comes  frcm  a  word,  which  fignifies 
"  to  talk.:  and  (he  was  fo  colled,  becsufe,  foon 
"  the   creation,  there  fell  from   heaven  twelve  b:: 
u  full  of  chit  chat,  and  fhe  picked  up  i:Iks  of  them,  . 
"  her  hufband  was  gathering  the  other  three.** 

Tii  ■  wind,  or  tlie  fafkions  which  Hie  follows,  are 

\    more   inconlfiJtant   than  a   French  lady's  mi 
Her  iole  joy  is  in  the  number  of  her  admirer?,  and  her 
fole  pride  in  changing  them  as  often  as  pof&fclr.     Over 
the  whole   of    then  fhe    exercifes  the  moft  abfoluu 
d  they  are  zeal 

■  whatevt  i 
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any  inclination  to.  Their  time,  their  intereft,  and 
activity,  are  wholly  devoted  to  her  will,  or  rather  1') 
her  caprice.  Even  the  purfe,  that  mod  inacceflihle 
thing  about  a  Frenchman,  muft  pour  out  its  laft  fous, 
at  the  call  of  his  miftrefs.  Should  he  fail  in  this  par- 
ticular, he  would  immediately  be  difcarded  from  her 
train,  with  the  difgrace  of  having  preferred  Mercury 
to  Venus. 

While  a  French  woman  is  able  to  drink  at  the  ftream 
«)f  pleafare,  (lie  is  generally  an  atheift.  As  her  tafte 
for  that  diminifhes,  ihe  becomes  gradually  religious; 
and  when  (lie  has  loft:  it  altogether,  is  the  moft  bigotted 
devotee. 

Upon  the  whok,  French  females  rather  facrifice  too 
much  of  their  delicacy  to  wit,  and  of  their  chaflity  to 
good-breeding.  They  pay  too  little  regard  to  their 
character,  and  too  much  to  a  ridiculous  opinion  that 
falhionable  people  are  above  it.  They  are  too  much 
the  creatures  of  art,  and  have  almoft  difcarded  nature 
as  much  fix>m  their  feelings  as  from  their  faces. 

To  what  h<-s  been  faid  on  this  fubject,  I  mall  only 
add  the  following  entertaining  defcription  of  French 
gallantry,  and  French  manners. 

"  A  Frenchman,"  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  "piques 
"  himfelf  upon  being  polimed  above  the  natives  of 
*<  any  other  country,  by  his  converfation  with  the  for 
'*  fex.  In  the  courfe  of  this  communication,  with 
"  which  he  is  indulged  from  his  tender  ye  rs,  he 
"'  learns,  like  a  parrot,  by  rote,  the  whole  circle  of 
u  French  compliments,  which  are  a  fct  of  phrafes, 
""  ridiculous  even  to  a  proverb  ;  and  thefe  he  throws 
'•'  ou.t  indifcriminatefy  to  all  women  without  dif- 
**  tinciton,  in  the  exercife  of  that  kind  of  addrefs, 
"  which  is  here  Jiilinguiilicdby  the  name  of  gallantry. 
*'  It  is  an  exercife,  by  the  repetition  of  which  he  be- 
-"  comes  very  p;rt.  very  familiar,  and  very  in.perti- 
■  -u 

«  A 
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'■  A  Frenchman,  in  confcqucnce  of  his  mingling 
"  with  the  females  from  his  infancy,  not  only  becomes 
"  acquainted  with  all  their  culloms  and  humours,  but 
wonderfully  alert  in  performing  a  thousand 
"  little  offices,  which  arc  overlooked  by  other  men, 
"  whofe  time  liar,  been  (pent  in  making  more  valuable 
"  m  .   He  enters,  without  ceremony,  a  lady's 

*'   bed-chamber,    attends  her  at   her  toilette,  regulates 
"  the  diilribution  of  her  patches,  and  advifes  where  to 

j  on  the  paint.  If  he  viilts  her  when  (he  is  duffed, 
"  and  perceive*  the  leafl  impropriety  in  her  coiffure, 
"  he  infills  upon  adjuuing  it  with  his  own  hands.  If 
'*  he  fees  a  curl,  or  even  a  (Ingle  hair  amifs,  he  pro- 
"  duces  his  comb,  his  fciflars,  and  pomatum,  and  fets 
"  it  to  rights  with  the  dexterity  of  a  profeffed  fri- 
"   /.cur.       He  (quires  her   to   every    place  (be    vifits, 

'her  on  bufmefs  or  pleafure  ;  and  by  dedicating 
"  his  whole  time  to  her,  renders  bimfelf  neceffary  tt> 
"  her  occafions.  In  fhort,  of  all  the  coxcombs  on 
"  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  French  petit-maitre  is  the 
*'  mod  impertinent.  And  they  are  all  petits-maitres, 
**  from  the  marquis  who  glitters  in  lace  and  embroi- 
"  deiy,  to  the  garcon  barbiere  (barber's  boy)  co- 
u  vered  with  meal,  who  itruts  with  his  hair  in  a  long 
u  queue,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

"  I  (hall  only  mention  one  cuftom  more,  which 
"  feems  to  carry  human  affectation  to  the  very  rartheft 
M  verge  of  folly  and  extravagance  :  that  is,  the  man- 
"  uer  in  which  the  faces  of  the  ladies  are  primed  and 
"  painted.  It  is  generally  fuppofod  that  part  of  the 
u  fair  fex,  in  fome  other  countries,  make  ufe  offard 
"  and  vermilion  for  very  different  purpofes  ;  namely, 
"  to  help  a  bad  or  faded  complexion,  to  heighten  the 
**  graces,  or  conceal  the  defects  of  nature,  as  well  as 
11  the  ravages  of  time.  I  lhall  not  enquire  whether  it 
"   is  juit  and  honeit  to  impofe  in  this   manner  on   man- 

.'d.      If  it  is  not  honed,   it  may  be  allowed  to  be 

"  artful 
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"  artful  and  politic,  and  fhews,  at  leaft,  a  defirc  of 
"  being  agreeable.  But  to  lay  it  on  as  the  faftiion  in 
**  France  prefcribes  to  all  the  ladies  of  condition,  who 
"  indeed  cannot  appear  without  this  badge  of  diftinc- 
"  tion,  is  to  difguife  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
•'  render  them  odious  and  deteftable  to  every  fpe6ta- 
**  tor  who  has  the  leaft  reliih  left  for  nature  and  pro- 
"  priety.  As  for  the  fard,  or  white,  with  which,  their 
"  necks  and  moulders  are  plaiftered,  it  may  be  in 
"  fome  meafure  excufable,  as  their  fkins  are  naturally 
"  brown  or  fallow.  But  the  rouge  which  is  daubed 
"  on  their  facts,  from  the  chin  up  to  the  eyes,  without 
"  the  leaft  art  or  dexterity,  not  on]y  deftroys  all  dif- 
"  tindion  of  features,  but  renders  the  afpedt  really 
"  frightful,  or  at  leaft  conveys  nothing  but  ideas  of  dif- 
"  guft  and  averfion.  Without  this  horrible  mafk,  no 
"  married  lady  is  admitted  at  court,  or  in  any  polite 
"  affembly  ;  and  it  is  a  mark  of  diftinftion  which  none 
"  of  the  lower  clafies  dure  affume." 


CHAP.     XXV. 

OF    THE    ITALIAN    WOMEN. 

TH  E  elegant  author    Dr.   Goldfmith  thus  cha- 
racterises the  Italians  in  general ; 

Could  nature's  bounty  fatisfy  the.  breafl, 
The  Jons  of  Italy  were  furely  blcjl. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rife  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  iracls  appear, 
hhofe  bright  fucceffon  decks  the  varied  year  ; 

'*  Whatever 
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"    Whatever  fweets  falute  the  northern  fky, 
"    Wiih  vernal  lives  that  blojfom  but  to  die  : 
"    Thefe,  here  difporting,  oivn  the  kindred  foil, 
"  Nor  ajk  luxuriance  from  their  planter's  toil; 
"   While  fa-born  gales  their  gelid  wings   expand, 
u   To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  fnuling  land. 

"    But  fnall  the  blifs  t!:at  fnfe  alone  heflows, 
'*   /hid  fnfual  blifs  is  all  the  nation  knoivs. 
"   In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
u   Man  ferns  the  only  growth  that  dwindles   here. 
"    Controlled  faults  through  all  Lis  manners  reign  ; 
"    Though  poor,  luxurious  ;  though  fubmijfive,    vain  ; 
"    Though  grave,  yet  trifling  ;    zealous,  yet  untrue  ; 
"   And  e'en  in  penance  planning  fns   anew, 
'*   A 11  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
"   That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  : 
"  For  wealth   was  theirs,  not  far  remov'd  the  date, 
"   Wlxn  commerce  proudly  jlourijVd  through  thejlate; 
**  At  her  command  the  palace  learn  'd to  rife, 
"   Again  the  long-faWn  column  fought  the  Jhies  ; 
11    The  canvas  glow'd,  beyond  e'en  nature  warm  ; 
"    The  pregnant  quarry  teem' 'd  with  human  form. 
"    Till,  more  unfleady  than  the  font  hern  gale, 
"   Commerce  on  other  Jhores  difplay'd  her  file  ; 
"   While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
u   But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  jlavc  ; 
"   And  late  the  nation  found,   with  fruitlefs  Jkill, 
**   Its  former  Jlrength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

"    Tetflill  the  lofs  of  wealth  is  here  fupplied 
■rts,  the  fptended  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 
the  feeble  heart  and  long-fair n  mind 
il  An  eafy  compenfition  feem  to  find. 
"    Here  may  be  fen   in  bloodlefs  pomp  arrafel, 
**    The  pnjleboard  triumph,  and  : 
"    Pi  rind  for  piety  and  1  . 

"  A  mijlrefs  or  ,i  faint  in  every  grove." 

Jmoft 
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Almofl  every  traveller,  who  has  vlfited  Italy,  agl 
in  defcribing  it  as  the  moll  abandoned  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  At  Venice,  at  Naples,  and  indeed 
in  almofl  every  part  of  Italy,  women  are  taught  from 
their  infancy  the  various  arts  of  alluring  to  their 
arms  the  young  and  unwary,  and  of  obtaining  from 
them,  while  heated  by  love  or  wine,  every  thing  that 
flattery  and  falfe  fmiles  can  obtain,  in  thefe  unguarded 
moments. 

The  Italian  ladies  are  not  quite  fo  gay  and  volatile 
as  the  French,  nor  do  they  fo  much  excite  the  rifibility 
of  the  fpe&ator ;  but,  by  the  foftnefs  of  their  language, 
and  their  manner,  they  more  forcibly  engage  the 
heart.  They  are  not  fo  much  the  cameleon  or  the 
weathercock,  but  have  fome  decent  degree  of  per- 
manency in  their  connections,  whether  of  love  or 
friendfhip.  With  regard  to  jealoufy,  they  are  fo  far 
from  being  carelefs  and  indifferent,  in  that  refpecl,  as 
the  French  are,  that  they  often  fuffer  it  to  tranfport 
them  to  the  mod  unwarrantable  actions. 

The  Italian  women  are  far  preferable  to  the  French 
in  point  of  exterior  charmes;  but  thier  education  is, 
in  general,  moil  fcandaloufly  neglected.  Thofe  ac- 
complifhments,  which  render  the  ladies  in  England  and 
in  France  fo  acceptable  in  company,  are  but  rarely 
found  among  the  Italians,  who  depend  chiefly  on  their 
native  fubtlety  and  fineffe,  to  ingratiate  themfelves 
with  fuch  as  they  deem  worthy  of  their  notice. 

Love,  in  Italy,  meets  with  veiy  fmall  encouragement 
from  the  great.  That  innocent,  pure,  and  fentimental 
paflion,  which  the  fan6lion  of  flriclefl  virtue  autho- 
rises, is  almofl  obliterated  among  them.  The  fordid 
motives,  which,  to  the  difgrace  of  moil  nations,  have 
fo  much  undue  influence  over  tiiem  in  their  matrimo- 
nial connexions,  are  flill  much  more  infamoufly  pre- 
valent among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Italy. 

An  Italian  female  of  birth  and  fortune,  bred  in  the 

prifon 
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prifoti  of  a  cloifter,  is  brought  foith,  when  marriageable, 
to   receive   her  fcntence;  and  conduced  like  a  victim 
to  the  altar,  there  to  be  made  a  facrifice  to  a  man  of 
whom  flie  hardly  knows  the  face.      Among  them,  we 
find  none  of  thofe  antecedent  hon.ages'of  a  lover,  none 
of  thole  engaging  proofs  of  attachment,  which  only 
cm  fecure  a  reciprocation.      In  fhort,  no  medium  of 
■  ifhip    intervene!,   and  therefore  no  opportunity   is 
a  to  create  an  affection  on  either  fide. 
There  exiils  in   Italy  a  fpecies  of  beings  unknown 
throughout    the    reft  of  Europe;  who,  though  their 
rile  be  not  remotely   dilhnt,  have   wrought  a  change 
in  the  temper  aid  manner!  of  the  Italians,  that  renders 
them,  in  Ionic  refpects,  a  people  totally  different  from 
what  they    were  a  century    ago.     Thefe   beings  are 
well  known  by  the  name  of  ac'tjbeys,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  affiilants  and  fubltitutes  to  thofe 
men  of  fafhion  who  have  entered  into  the  matrimonial 
Rate,  and  whole  fair  partners  require  more  attendance 
than   they  are    willing,  or  than   their  occupations  and 
affair*  will  allow  them    to  give.     This  inftitutfon   ap- 
pears  an  admirable  relief  to  thofe  young  gentlemen, 
who  are  afraid,  from  fundry  motives,  to  venture  on  a 
.  and  yet  are  unwilling  to  renounce  the  foft  amufe- 
ments    refulting    from  the    fociety  of  a  female  com- 
panion. 

i  Hence,  at  firft  fight,  this  employment  of  a  cicifbey 
m-v  feem  delightful  to  perfons  of  a  difTolute  and 
libertine  difpofition ;  but  many  a  one,  who  fought  it 
with  all  the  eagerneis  of  inexperience,  has  heartily  re- 
gretted the  day  of  his  admiffion  to  a  fervitude,  which 
robs  hun  of  every  moment  of  his  liberty,  and  gives 
the  lady,  under  whofe  banners  he  has  enliited  himfelf, 
an  abfolute  command  of  his  perfon,  his  time,  his 
w,  his  credit,  and  whatever  he  can  call  his  own. 
An  Italian  women  knows  no  referves;  and  he  that 
pretends  to  her  good  graces  mult  divell  himfelf  of  his 

will 
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will  and  paffions,  and  make  an  entire  facrifice  of  them 
to  her  caprice.  Thus  a  cicifbey  is  a  perfect  Have ; 
and  though  no  favours  are  denied  him,  yet  the  price 
he  pays  is  far  beyond  the  value  he  receives,  when  we 
reflect  that  he  barters  for  it  the  peace  of  his  mind, 
and  the  profperity  of  his  circumftances ;  as  it  very 
often  happens  that  advancements  in  life  are  retarded, 
and  fometimes  totally  fruftrated,  through  the  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  the  way  of  activity  by  the  attentions 
a  lady  infills  upon  from  him,  who,  by  the  fatal  office 
he  has  accepted,  has  bound  himfelf  to  perpetual  fla- 
very. 

But  if  fuch  a  connection,  viewed  only  in  a  light 
of  pleafure  and  gallantry,  is  fo  very  far  from  anfwering 
the  expe&ations  even  of  the  man  of  mere  pleafure, 
it  ftill  difplays  a  more  fhocking  picture,  when  we 
examine  it  according  to  the  rules  of  morality,  as  it 
radically  deftroys  the  very  firft  principles  on  which 
the  reciprocal  happinefs  of  the  fexes  is  founded,  by  in- 
troducing into  the  wedded  itate  a  mutual  indifference 
or  contempt. 
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OF    THE     SPANISH     WOMEN. 

AS  the  Spanifh  ladies  are  under  a  greater  feclufion 
from  general  fociety,  than  the  fex  is  in  other 
European  countries,  their  defires  of  an  adequate  de- 
gree of  liberty  are  confequently  more  ftrong  and 
urgent.  A  free  and  open  communication  being  de- 
nied them,  they  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  fecure  them- 
felves  a  fecret  and  hidden  one.  Hence  it  is  that 
Spain  is  the  country  of  intrigue. 

The 
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Something  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  Marquis 
D'Aftrogas  having  prevailed  on  a  young  women  of 
great  beauty  to  become  his  miflrefs,  the  Marchi 
hearing  of  it,  went  to  her  lodging  with  fome  aflaflins, 
killed  her,  tore  out  her  heart,  carried  it  home,  made  a 
ragout  of  it,  and  prtfented  the  difli  to  the  Marquis. 
"  It  is  exceedingly  good,"  faid  he.  "  No  wonder," 
el  (he,  "  lince  it  is  made  of  the  heart  of  that 
"  creature  you  fo  much  doated  on."  And,  to  con- 
firm what  me  had  faid,  fhe  immediately  drew  out  her 
head  all  bloody  from  beneath  her  hoop,  and  rolled  it 
on  the  flore,  her  eyes  fparkling  all  the  time  with  a 
mixture  of  pleafure  and  infernal  fury. 

The  Spaniards  are  indulgent  almoft  beyond  mca- 
fure  to  their  women  ;  and  there  are  feveral  iituations 
in  which  they  take  every  advantage  of  tin's  indulgence. 
A  kept  mifi.refs  has,  by  indifputable  cuftom,  a  right 
to  a  r.ew  fait  of  clothes,  according  to  the  quality  of 
her  keeper,  as  often  as  (he  is  blooded.  She  need  only 
feign  a  flight  illnefs,  and  be  on  a  proper  footing  with 
the  doctor,  to  procure  this  as  often  as  fhe  pleafes. 

A  lady  to  whom  a  gentleman  pays  his  addrefTes, 
is  fole  miftrefs  of  his  time  and  money  ;  and,  mould  he 
rcfufe  her  any  requcft,  whether  reafonable  or  capri- 
cious, it  would  reflect  eternal  dishonour  upon  him 
among  the  men,  and  make  him  the  deteflation  of  all 
the  women. 

But,  in  no  fituation  does  their  character  appear  fo 
whimfical,  or  their  power  fo  confpicuous,  as  when 
they  are  pregnant.  In  this  cafe,  whatever  they  long 
for,  whatever  they  afk,  or  whatever  they  have  an  incli- 
nation to  do,  they  mull  be  indulged  in. 


CHAP, 
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CHAT.     XXVII. 

OF     THE     ENGLISH     WOM 

T;  women  <  I  »«t  *°r  : 

F  the   head    and   of 
heart.  '  There  we  meel  with  I 

delicacy  of  manners,  which,  cultiva  luca- 

.  much  fuperior  to  w  1 
bed  diam 
which  is  ro  igh  fro  •      1 1  I  : 

>  have  attained  to  I 

crery  of  the  neg 

not   only  in  abftinence    I 

There  we  fee  the  fex  every  d  1 

ce  and  cha  dif- 

the  body,  and  '  ■  t''^- 

.   . 
preventing  the  ftrift  of  encn  1  •'''» 

in  that  care  and  attention  to 

v  and  effential  a  pai  I  tty. 

With  regard  to  the  ,  Mr.  Gr 

French  writer,    makes  the    following  in!!:, 

marks :  "  Thai  lys   he,  "  is,  i  1 

efent  ftate,  juft  fu< '  I  wiih  it  to  be, 

in  order  to  form  the  felicity  of  wedlock.      Their  fe- 
.  and  thoughtful    difpofition, 

.  attaches  them  to  theii  -  to  their 

Iren,    and  the  care  of  their    houfes.     They 
the  moll  part,  nurfe  their  own  child  1 
and  this  cuftom,  which 

>n  to  the  . 
le    Englifi 
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■ ;  a  new  pleafure  to  fecial  life.  The  hulband 

dy  to  whom  he  can  open 

■  arid  33  earneftly  rs  lie 

,  upon  thofe  fubjc&s  which  he  has  moll 

at  heart. 

'it  an  cvffembly    cornpofed  of  both    fexes,  a  lady 

bad  many  curiofities    and 

&s  of  obfervation  to  vifit  in  London  ?  I  made  an- 

fwer,  that  tin  re  was  Hill  one  of  great  importance  hit 

qw,  and  that  me  and  her  company  could 

.  information  I  defired :  this  was,  whe- 

,  in  England,  the  hufband  or  the  wife  governed 

houfe  :   My  queftion    being   explained  to  ri!  the 

Lrit,  they  difcuffed  it,  and  amufed  themf 
it  ;  sad  the  anfwer  which  they  agreed  mould  be 
imed  to  me   was,  that    hufbands    alone  could  re- 
it.     I   then    propofed  it  to  the    hufbands,  who 
one  voice  declared  that  they  durft  not  decide. 
"  The  perplexity  difcovcred    by    thefe    gentlemen, 
■   me  the  folution  I  defrred.  In  fact,  the  Engli'h 
s  and  wives,  with  the  moft  mild  and  gentle  tone, 
With  an  air  of  re,   coldnefs,  and  languor, 

•  v-c  equally   defpotic  over  both   hufbands 
a;;d   lever;;  ;    a   power  Co  much  the  more  p< 

-  flablifhed  and  fupported  by  a  complaifance 
bmiffivenefs,  from  which  they  rarely  d<  | 
"  This  complaifance,   this  fubmiffion,  and  this  mild- 
nefs,  are  happy  viitucg  of  conftitution,  which  nature 
lias  given  them,  to  ferve  a;;  a  fort  of  maik  to  all  that 
is  moft  haughty,  proud,  and  impetuous,  in  the  Englifh 
:  ier. 
"  To   the  gifts  of  nature   avid  the  charm    of  beauty, 
very    common   in   England.      With  reg 
Englifh  women  have  thofe  which  acr 
company  beaut  ;,  and  not  thofe  artificial  graces  that 

ifient  graci 

v,  hkh 
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«  not  fo  much  in  the  *£&  tteinfdi 
„,   ,hc  eye  of  the  fpectator,  who  has  often   found  It 
difficult  to  difcover  their."  . 

[ndetd,  tlmoft  all  foreigners, 

raa„ifcft  their  COn&ioU&efe  of  the  In; 

1      m-.L-ino-  it  the   oontmual 

■tl.nr  enliven. ition  ;  ano  n"»;,"  .r        , 

1      ;,.,  to  exelude  from  the  right  of  co,npar,!. 
f       ks  of  their  own  country,  yet  then-  caufe  ts  ef- 
ed  with  fo  much  faintnefe,  that  one  ma^ 
^UodydonebywayoffaTingthmh 
lUing  them  to  make  a  fort  of  decent  retreat 
i-     ,    the  field  of  contention,  where  they  weD  know 
^"  could  not  ^amtainthdr  ground  -dA^ore 

hdifcourfeontfcat  fubjeft. 

nanimouHy  agree  m  then-  defa 

Mi  ladies,  with  whofe  gentlenefs  of  tern- 

^gned    moaefrytheyfeemebenytobe 

I    invariably    co  Renting 

it    unaffected    deportment,   and  of  a 
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from  f     r 

\  lit.  emprefs  of  Ruma,  a-,  t 

Udy 

,;nilv  to  he  publicly 


CHfiS 

I  life.   The  hufband 

iys  finds  at  home  fori  ebody  to  whom  he  can  open 

•  and  33  earneftly  rs  lie 

thofe  fubjeds  which  he  hay  moil 

■art. 

fed  of  both    fexes,  a  lady 
•    whether  1  ib'il    had  many  <  i  and 

n  to  vifit  in  London  ?  I  made  an- 
.  L]\*;-i:  was  ftill  one  of  great  importance 

\v,  ar.J  that  f!ie  and  her  company  coidd 
-  information  I  defired  :   this  wa3,  wh& 
•   in  England,  the  hufband  or  the  wife  governed 
houfe  i1  My  queftion    being   explained  to  all 
fent,  they  difcuffed  it,  and  amufed  themf 
it  ;  cod  the  anfwer  which  they  agreed  mould  he 
raed  to  me   was,  that    hufbands    alone  could  re- 
it.     I   then    propofed  it  to  the    hufbands,  who 
v  itl    Q  ie  voice  declared  that  they  durfl  not  decide. 
"Tin  ity  discovered   by    thofe   gentlemen, 

me  the   folution  I  defired.   In  fact,  the  Englifh 
tves,  with  the  molt  mild  and  gentle  tone, 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  coldnefs,  and  languor, 
cife  a  power  equally   defpotic  over  both  hufbi 
and  lever::;    a   power  io  much  the  more  p< 

ifhed  and  fupported  by  a  complaifance. 

ubmiffivenefs,  from  which  they  rarely  depart, 

"  This  complaifance,   this  fubmiffion,  and  this  mild- 

,   are  happy  vhtucg  of  conftitution,  which  nature 

has  given   thtm,  to  ferve  a.;  a  fo\  t   of  made  to  all  that 

:"c  haughty,  proud,  and  impetuous,  in  the  Englifh 

"To  li  idd  the  charm   of  bi 

very    common   in   England.      With   reg 
race:;,  the   Engliih   women   have  thofe   w 
company  beauty,  and  not  thefe  artificial  graces  that 

ifient  graces,  \ 

which 
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Which  arc  not  fo  much  in  the  objects  themfelres,  ns 
the  <yc  of  the  fpedtator,  who  haj  often   found  it 
d{fficul<    to  <lifcovei-  their." 

Indeed,  fJmoft  ?.ll  foreigners,  ■  rval    here, 

manifefl  their  confeioufneis  of  the  fuperior  a 
our  women,  by  making  it  the   continual 
their  converfation  ;  and  though  fome  of  them  are 
willing   to   exclude   from   the   right   of  comparifon 
females  of  their  own   country,    yet   their   caufe   is  ef- 
poufed  with  fo  much  faintnefe,  th?.t  one  may  eafily 
h  is  only  done  by  way  of  faring  their  honour, 
nabling  them  to  make   ;i  fort  of  decent   retreat 
l   the   field  of  contention,   where   they  well    know 
could  nit   maintain  tlicir  ground,  fore 

id  much  difcourfe  on  that  fubji 
Strangers    unanimoufly  agree  m  their  defcriptions 
of  our  EngEfh  ladies,  with  whofe  gentlenefs  of  tem- 
uueigned    i  they  feem  chiefly  to  be 

bly    concur    in    reprefentin" 
of  a  decent    unaffected    deportment,   and  of  a 
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from  a  ftate  of  barbarity. 
\  l'-\-  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  a~.  . 

ordered  a  meft  beautiful 

adtlxatetl 

I  2 
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n  ladies  were  formerly  as 

fubmiffive  to  their  !.  i »  their    families,  as  the 

b  in  the  field  ;  and  that   they 

thou  ften 

he   difcipline  of  a  <w 
.  which  they  prefented  to 
their  hufbands  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.      The 
lateft  travellers,  however,  affert,  that  they  lind  no  re- 

.  t  prefent. 
:  .peculiar  to  them] 

.  bimfical  rites,  many 
I  it-li  are  now  difulcd.     On  her  wedding-day, 
bride  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of  wormwood;  and, 
after  the  prieit  has  tied  the  nuptial   knot,  his  clerk 
handful  of  hops  upon  the  head  of 
'.ride,  wifhing  that  fhe  may    pro\e  as  fruitful  as 
that  plant.     She  is  then  led  home,  with  abundance  of 
coarfe    ceremonies,  which  are  now  wearing  off  even 
among  the  loweil  ranks;  and  the  barbarous  treatment 
of  wives  by  their  hufbands  is  either  guarded  againft 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  by  particular  ilipula- 
in  the  marriage  conti 
In  the     converfation  and    actions  of  the     Ruffian 
ladies,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  of  that  foftnefs  and 
delicacy  inguifh  the  fex  in  other  parts  of 

Europe.      Even    their    excrcifes    and  diverfions    have 
more  of  the  i  than  the  feminine.     The  pre- 

fent emprefs,  with  the  ladies  of  her  court,  fometimes 
itmg  at  a  mark.      Drunken- 
of  almoft  every  cold  climate,  they  are  fo 
little  of,  that  not  many  years  ago,  when  a 

lady  :  at  the  houfe   of  a  friend,  it  war  cuftotn- 

ct  day,  and  thank  him  for  the 

Femal  advan- 

tages.    They    fhare  the    rank  aj  F  the 

n  al- 
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me    authority.      This  at   prcfent,   is 

U,   whole  head  doc;   honour  to 

1  ,,,  ber  fcK  ;  alti  fome  occa- 

ber  heart  have  been  mu 

The  IV    .  cal,  are  proteded  from  in- 

oy  falutary  laws  ;  and,  except  among  the 

Opted  from  every  kind  of  toil  and 

I  [poa   the  whole,  they  feem  to  be  approach- 

lyxhent    of  that  confequence,  to 

have  already  anived  in   lcveral  parts  of 
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lMT.    GERMAN     WOMEN. 

OF  all  the  German  females,  the  ladles  of  Saxony 
amiahle.      Their  are   fo 

able  in    v  1 
F  mankind,    that   the 
n  youth  often  wiit  Saxony  in  quell  of  com£ 
for  life.     1  auty  and  comeliness  of 

are  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of 
all  thofe  arts,  both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  which    are 
an   addition   to    their    native    attraction's. 
But  v.  their  value,  and   gives   it 

and    duration,  is  a   fwettnefs  of  tempt 

lition,  that  never  fail  to  endear  them 

acquaintance.     To    crown    all,  they 

,n.s  of  conjugal   tcnd.rneis    and 

careful  to    improve    their 

g    and    iiiiirucrive   converlation,  they 

1     tall  iuare  of   facetioufnefs    and  ingenuity. 

From 
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From  their  innate  livelinefs,  they  are  extreme*  y  ad- 
dieted  to  all  the  gay  kind  of  amufements.  T.iey  ex- 
cel in  the  allurements  of  drefs  and  decoration,  and  are 
in  general  fkilful  in  mufic. 

The  character,  however,  of  the  women  in  mcfl: 
other  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  of  the  Auftrian, 
is  very  different  from  this.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vantages of  fize  and  make,  their  looks  and  features, 
though  not  unfightly,  betray  a  vacancy  of  that  life  and 
fpirit,  without  which  beauty  is  unintert-fting,  and, 
like  a  mere  picture,  becomes  utterly  void  of  that  in- 
dication of  fenfibility,  which  alone  can  awaken  a  de- 
licacy of  feeling. 

As  their  education  is  conducted  by  the  rules  of  the 
grofleft  fuperftition,  and  they  are  taught  little  elfe 
than  fet  forms  of  devotion,  they  arrive  to  the  years  of 
maturity  uninftructcd  in  the  ufc  of  reafon,  and  ufually 
continue  profoundly  ignorant  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  which  are  fpent,  or  rather  loitered  away,  in  apa- 
thy and  indolence. 

Having  learned  none  of  the  ingenious  methods  of 
making  time  fit  lightly,  their  hours  of  leifure,  which 
their  inactivity  fvvells  to  a  large  amount,  are  heavy 
and  oppreffive  ;  and,  from  their  want  of  almoft  all 
fort  of  knowledge,  the  fubje&s  of  their  difcourfe  are 
poor  and  infipid,  to  a  great  degree.  So  irkfome, 
■even  to  themfelves,  is  that  kind  of  fociety  which  con- 
fiits  in  a  communication  of  thoughts,  that  drefs  and 
diverfion  are  the  only  refuge  from  the  tedioufnefs 
which  hangs  over  the  general  tenour  of  their  lives. 
But  whatever  they  attempt  in  cither,  {hews  an  ab- 
fence  of  all  tafte  and  elegance,  fuch  as  one  may  na- 
turally expect  from  the  poverty  and  barrennefs  of 
their  fancy.  In  thefe  two  articles,  indeed,  they  are 
obliged  to  borrow  from  abroad  all  that  is  tolerable. 

The  principal  happinefs  of  the  Auftrian  ladies  of 
faihion  coaiifts  in  ruminating  on   the  dignity    of  their 

birth. 
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i   and  families,  the    antiquity   of  their  rr.ee,    the 

It  they  hold,  the  refpect.  attached   to    it,    and    the' 

joy  over  the  inferior  dalles,  whom 

-it   fupcrcilioufnefs,  and    hold 

i/i   the  moll   unreafonable    contempt.      In    the    mean 

condemned  to  the  nio'.l 

dwell   at   home,  carc- 

;  and  fuffer  djforder  and  con- 

fufion  to  prevail,  without  feeling  the  lealt   uncafinefs. 

'"  cliurches,   their  piety   coniilts  in 

informity  to  all  the  externals  of  religion. 

.uudlcfs  belief  in  all   the    fdly 

which    their    I  I    devotion   are 

they  ever  I 

C  I'lllitiition    occafions  a    fpecies 

;  lie  effect  of  an 

c  of  high  life,  than   the 

refult  of  their  natm  ion* 

It    muil    at  the    fame   time   be   allowed,    that    the 

1  with  a  great  fund  of 

line  tfld,   though  too  much   on   the 

.e,  and  prone  t<>  keep  ;:t  an    unnecefiary   diltancc, 

of  the   trueft  attachment,  and    always 

1    the  canCe  of    thofe,  whom  they 

ttted  to  their  friendihip. 

'l'ii  tugh  the  (ic-mans  are  rather  a  dull    and  phleg- 

ple,  and  not   greatly  entluvcd  by  the  warmer 

it  of  Vienna  they  are  much 

n  to  intrigue  ;  and  an  amour  is  fo   far  from   being 

,    tint  a  w  dit  by  the   rank   of 

/ul  unfafhionable  if 

lh  •  fcrupuloufly  adheres  to  the  virtue  of  chaftity.    Bui 

fuch  cuftoms  are  more  the  cuftoms  of  courts,  than    of 

.    and    confequently 
lute ;  and   we   are    well   allured  that  in  Ger- 
men  who  do  honour  to   hu- 
manity, 
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manity,  not  by  chaflity  only,  but  alfo  by  a  variety  of 
other  virtues. 

The  ladies,  at  the  principal  courts,  differ  not  much 
in  their  drefs  from  the  French  and  Englifh.  They  are 
not,  however,  fo  excefiively  fond  of  paint  as  the  former. 
At  fome  courts,  they  appear  in  rich  furs  ;  and  all 
of  them  are  loaded  with  jewels,  if  they  can  obtain 
them.  The  female  part  of  the  burghers  families,  in 
many  of  the  German  towns,  drefs  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  fome  of  them  inconceivably  fantaftic,  as 
may  be  feen  in  many  prints  published  in  books  of 
travels.  But,  in  this  refpeft,  they  are  gradually  re- 
forming, and  many  of  them  make  quite  a  different 
appearance  in  their  drefs  from  what  they  did  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  luxuriously,  a  great 
part  of  their  time  being  fpent  in  feafling  and  carouf- 
ing.  In  winter,  when  the  different  branches  of  the 
Danube  are  frozen  over,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
fnow,  the  ladies  take  their  recreation  in  fledges  of 
different  fhapes,  fuch  as  griffins,  tygers,  fwans,  fcallop- 
fhells,  &c.  Here  the  lady  fits,  dreffed  in  velvet  lined 
with  rich  furs,  and  adorned  with  laces  and  jewels,  hav- 
ing on  her  head  a  velvet  cap.  The  fledge  is  drawn 
by  one  horfe,  ftag,  or  other  creature,  fet  off  with 
plumes  of  feathers,  ribbands,  and  bells.  As  this  di- 
verfion  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  night  time,  fervants  ride 
before  the  fledges  with  torches  ;  and  a  gentleman,  flan- 
ing  on  the  fledge  behind,  guides  the  horfe. 
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CHAP.     XXX. 

„N    THI   COMFARATIVB   MERIT    OF    THE    TWO   SEXES. 

Tl  I  E  difference  of  duties,  of  occupations,  and  of 
manners,  muft  certainly  have  a  confiderable  m- 
Buence  on  the  genius,  on  the  fentiments,  and  on  the 
of  the  two  fexes. 
In  comparing  the  inteUec\ual  powers  of  men  and 
women,  it   is  neceflary  to  diilinguifh  between  the  phi- 
lofophical  talent,  which  thinks  and  difcnminates  ;  the 
memory,  which  collects  5  the  talent  of  irnagi- 
m,    which  creates;  the  moral  and  political  talent, 
vrhich    governs.      It  is  alfo    necefiary  to  enquire  to 
what  degree  women  poffefi  thefe  four  kinds  of  genius. 
The  philofophical  fpirit  is  rare  indeed,  even  among 
men.      But   Hill  there  are   many  great  men  who  have 
poflefled   it  ;  who  have  raifed  themfelves  to  the  height 
of  nature,  to  become  acquainted  with  her  works;  who 
have    (hewn    to   the  foul   the   fource  of  its  ideas  ;  who 
have  affigned  to  reafon  its  bounds,  to  motion  its  laws, 
and   to  the   univerfe  its   harmony  ;    who  have  created 
in   creating  principles  ;  and  who  have  aggran- 
dized the   human  mind  in  cultivating  their  own.      If 
there  is  no  woman   found  on  a  level  with  thefe  illuf- 
trious  men,  is  it  the  fault  of  education  or  of  nature  ? 

Defcartes,  abufed  by  envious  men,  but  admired  by 
two  generous  princenes,  boalled  of  the  philofophical 
talents  of  women.  We  mult  not,  however,  imagine 
that  his  gratitude  could  lead  him  into  a  voluntary 
error,  even  in  compliment  to  beauty.  He  would  no 
doubt  find  in  Elizabeth,  and  in  Chriftina,  a  docility 
which  prided  itfelf  in  liilening  to  fo  great  a  man, 
and  which  feemed  to  aflociate  itfelf  with  his  genius, 
in  following  the  train  of  his  ideas.  He  might  per- 
haps even  find,  in  the  compoi.     >ns  of  women,  per- 

fpicuity 
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fpicuity,  order,  and  method.  But  did  lie  find  that, 
ftrong  difcernmcnt,  that  depth  of  intellect,  that  diffi- 
dence, which  characterifes  the  real  philofopher  ;  Ditl 
he  find  that  cool  reafon,  which,  always  inquifitivt, 
advances  flowlv,  and  remeafures  all  its  fteps  ; — Their 
genius,  penetrating  and  rapid,  flies  off,  and  is  at  reft. 
They  have  more  Tallies  than  efforts.  What  they  do 
not  fee  at  once,  they  feldom  fee  at  all  ?  they  either 
difdain  or  defpair  to  comprehend  it.  They  are  not 
poffeffed  of  that  unremitting  ajfiduity,  which  alone  can 
purfue  and  difcover  important  truths. 

Imagination  feems  rather  to  be  their proihice.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  imagination  of  women  has 
in  it  fomething  unaccountably  fingular  and  extraor- 
dinary. All  things  ftrike  it  ;  all  things  paint  them- 
felves  on  it,  in  a  j/ively  manner.  Their  volatile  fenfes 
embrace  every  object,  and  carry  off  its  image.  Some 
unknown  powers,  fome  fecret  fympathies,  enable  them 
l'apidly  to  feizc  the  impreffions.  The  material  world 
is  not  fufficient  for  them  ;  they  love  to  create  an  ideal 
world  of  their  own,  which  they  embellifh,  and  in 
which  they  dwell,  Spectres,  enchantments,  prodigies, 
and  whatever  tranfeends  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
are  their  creation  and  their  delight.  They  enjoy  even 
their  terrors.  Their  feelings  are  fine,  and  their  fancy 
always  approaches  to  enthufiafm. 

But  how  far,  it  may  be  afked,  can  the  imagination 
f  females,  when  applied  to  the  arts,  unfold  itfelf  in 
the  talent  of  creating  and  defcribing  ?  Is  their  ima- 
gination as  vigorous  as  it  is  lively  and  verfatile  ? 
Does  it  not  unavoidably  partake  of  their  occupations, 
of  their  pleafures,  of  their  taft.es,  and  even  of  their 
weakneffes  ?  Perhaps  their  delicate  fibres  are  afraid  of 
ftrong  fenfations,  which  fatigue  them,  and  make  them 
feek  the  fweets  which  would  give  them  repofe. 

Man,  always  active,  is  expofed  to  ftorms.  The 
imagination  of  the  poet  enjoys  itfelf  on  the  ridge  of 

mountains, 


t 


. 


.  of  vokani 
.    ami  in    fields  of  battle  \  i 
,1c  of  tender  ideas,  than  after  having  ex- 

their  delicate  and  fed< 
life,  :    with  the    contraft  of  tl 

funpofed  to  feel  and  to  p 
that  which 

ntrary  fituationa,  and  pal 
ptdly  from  one  fenfation  to  another. 

Perhapa  too,  from  the  habit  of  refining  themfelvea 
[Hon  of  the  moment,  whicl  mis 

y  their  in 
nati     .  iblea  a  mirror,  which 

th 
I   the  ftrongeft,  and  which  they  exprefs  the  I 
They  fed  th  CBona  moi  and,  as  ;t 

own  ;  it  is  tl  e 
:u   and   tl  of  their  life  ;   it   is  their  foul. 

iw  well  how  to  paint  it. 
do  they   I  r  of  Othello,  of 

"i-  of  Zara,  to  exprefs  the  tranfports  of 
a    troubled   foul,  which  joins  fury  to  love  ;   which   is 
impetuous,  and    fometimea  tender;  which 
ied,    and   now  ;     which   i: 

blood,  and  which  facrificea  itftlf;  Can  they  paint  tl 

lings  of  the  human  heart,  thefe  fto'rms  of  emotion 
and    pillion  ?  —  No;    nature    herfelf   reftraina    them, 
in  the  one  fex   is  a   conqueft,  in  the  other  a  la- 
It  mull  therefore  generally  happen  that  the  women 
of  all  countries,   and    is  .now  better  how  to 

paint   a  delicate  and  tender  fentiment,  than  a  violent 
and  turbulent  paffion. 

K  And 
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And  befides,  by  their  duty,  by  the  referve  of  their 
fex,  by  the  defire  of  a  certain  grace  which  foftena  all 
their  expreihons,  is  more  bewitching  than  wit,  and 
more  attra&ive  than  beauty,  they  are  obliged  always 
to  conceal  a  part  of  their  fentiments.  Mult  not  then 
thefe  fentiments,  by  being  continually  reftrained,  be- 
come weaker  by  degrees,  and  have  lefs  energy  than 
thofe  of  men,  who,  at  all  times  bold  and  extravagant 
with  impunity,  give  to  their  paffions  what  tone  they 
pleafe,  and  which  are  invigorat  ed  by  exercife  ? 

A  temporary  conftraint  inflames  the  paffions  ;  but 
a  continued  conftraint  cools  or  extinguishes  them. 

With  regard  to  the  talent  of  order  and  memory, 
which  clafl'es  fafts,  and  ideas  when  neceflary,  as  it 
depends  a  gocd  deal  upon  method  and  habit,  there 
feems  h'ttle  reafon  why  the  two  fexes  may  not  poflefs 
it  in  an  equal  degree.  But  are  not  women  fooner 
difgufted  with  the  excefs  of  labour,  which  is  neceflary 
in  order  to  acquire  the  quantity  of  materials  from 
which  erudition  refults  ?  Muft  not  their  impatience 
and  natural  defire  of  change,  which  arife  from  fleeting 
and  rapid  impreffions,  prevent  them  from  following, 
for  a  courfe  of  years,  the  fame  kind  of  ftudy,  and  con- 
fequently  from  acquiring  profound  or  extenfive  know- 
ledge ?  Though  this  may  be  the  cafe,  they  certainly 
have  qualities  of  mind  which  atone  for  it.  It  is  not 
the  fame  hand  which  polijhes  the  diamond,  and  which 
digs  the  mine. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  important  objeft,  the 
political  or  moral  abilities,  which  confift  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ourfelves  or  of  others.  In  order  to  weigh, 
upon  this  fubject,  the  advantages  or  difadvantages 
peculiar  to  each  fex,  it  i9  neceflary  to  diftinguifli  be- 
tween the  ufe  of  thefe  abilities  in  fociety,  and  their 
ufe  in  government. 

As  women  fet  a  high  value  upon  opinion,  they 
muft,  by  confequence,  very  attentively  confider  what 
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;t  js  v.  deftroya,  or  confirms  it.     They 

muft  know  how  fur  one  may  direct,  wi 

i  Ik-d  ;    how  far    one  rrny    prci  imc 

fter  it  is  known  ;  in  what  eftimation 
■      fc  with  whom   they  live  ;  and  tJ 
eflary  to  ferve  them,  thai 

:  :i   till  III. 

of  bufinefs,  women  know  the 
which   arc  produced  by  little   caufea.     They 
have  the  art  ofimpofing  upon  fume,  by 

i     to    them  what  they  already  know  ;   a 

•rmin; 
us.      They   know     h 
ihofe  who  merit  them  ;    ■ 
i   blu/h,   by  beftowing  them   where  they  are  not 

Thi  fe  deh'cate  fciencea  are  the  I  xd'mg-Jirlngs  hi 
which  the  women  conduct  the  men.  Society  to  them 
ia  like  a  haiplichoid,  of  which  they  know  the  touches  ; 
and  they  can  guefs  at  the  found  which  every  touch 
will  produce.  But  man,  impetuous  and  free,  fup] 
the  want  of  addrefs  by  flrength,  and  confeq 
being  Ms  intended  to  obferve — hurried  away,  befides, 
by  the  neceffity  of  continual  action — can  fcarcely  be 
poffeffed  of  all  thofe  little  notices,  and  polite  attentions, 
which  are  eve  y  moment  neceff.uy  in  the  commerce  (  : 
life.  Their  calculations,  therefore,  on  fociety,  inui' 
he  more  How,  and  lefs  fine,  than  thofe  of  women. 

Ufl   now   take  a  view  of  that    fpecies    of  under- 
(landing,  in  the  two  fixes,  which  is  applicabh 
oent. 

In    fociety,  women  govern  men  1. 
and    the    (mallei)   motives  often 

[uences.     But,  in  the  government  of  ftafc 
by  comprehenfive  view;,  by  the  choice  of  prin< 
and,  above  all,  by  the  dif<  '  '.he  employrnem 

ol  talents,  that  fuccefs  can  ;. 
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of  taking  advantage  r  f  foibles,  they  mud  fear  them. 
They  muft  raife  men  above  their  weaknefles,  and  not 
lead  them  into  them. 

In  fociety,  therefore,  the  art  of  governing  may  be 

faid    to  confift  in  flattering  characters  with  addrefs: 

and  the  art  of  administration,  in  combating  them  with 

ment.     The  knowledge  of  mankind  required  in 

the  two  cafes  is  very  different.      In  the  one,  they  muft 

be  known  by  their  weaknefs  ;   in  the   other,  by  their 

ftrength.     The    one    draws    forth    defects    for    little 

;  the  other  difcovcrs  great     qualities,  which  are 

mingled  with  thofe  very  faults.     The  one,  in  fhort, 

i   little   blemifh.es  in  great  men  ;  and  the  other,  in 

differing    great  men,    mull  often    pereeive  the  fame 

fpots  ;  for  perfe8  characters  exift  only  in  Utopia. 

Let  us  now  enquire  whether  this  fpecies  of  under- 
standing and  cbfervation  belongs  equally  to  the  two 
fcxes. 

There  are  wc men  who  have  reigned  and  who  jWl 
reign,  with  luftre.  Chriftina  in  Sweden,  Ifabella  of 
Caftile  in  Spain  and  Elizabeth  in  England,  have  me- 
rited the  efteem  of  their  age,  and  of  poflerity. 

We  faw,  n\  the  war  of  1741,  a  princefs,  whom  even 
her  1  d,  defend  the  German  empire  w  ith 

no  lefs  genius  than  and  we   ial  d  the 

Ottoman  empire  fhaken  by  a  woman.     But,  in  general 
lions,   wefhould  beware  of  taking  exceptions  for 
rules,  and  obferve  the  ord  fe  of  natui 

It  therefon  y  to  enquire,  whether 

ien,  who,  according  to  the  fociety,  neither 

it  in  their  power  lo  he,  fo  often  in  action 

as  men,  can  fo  well  judge  of  talents,  their  ufe,  or  their 

nt ;   wheth  ,  and  the  application  of 

great  principles,  with  the  habit  of  perceiving  confe- 

quences  with  the  glance  of  an  eye,  are  compatible  with 

their  wanderin  lion,  and  with   minds  fo  little 

accuflomed  to  Df  their  ideas.     All 

tin's 
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iry  to  form  the  chara&er  which  governs. 
It  mr  of  the  foul  which  gives  a&ivity  to 

■  ctendi  and  which  ftrengthens  polii 
chra&er,  howevi  irdly  be  formed 

by    great  commoti  I  hopes,    at  I 

alio  the  oeceffity  of  being  continually  cng 

lion. 

not  in  general,  the  character  of  women,  that 
their  mind.;  ire  more  pleating  than  ftrong  ?  Dee,;  not 
their  rapid  imaginaiton,  which  often  makes  fentin 
precede  thought,  render  them,  in  the  choice  of  men, 
more  fufceptibk  both  of  prejudice,  and  of  error  ? 
Would   not   one  be  in  danger  of  abide,  would  net 

i   run  the  rifle  of  their  difplcafure,  if  he  mould  fay 
tint,  in  the  diftribution  of  their  efteem,  they  would 

•its; 

.in,!,  in  I  they  would  pi 

led  to  believe  that  an  agreeable  man  was  a  great  man  ? 
Elizabeth    was    not  free   from  this  cenfure.     The 
inclinatia  beneath  the  cares  of  th< 

throne,   and  the    greatnefs  of  her  i  We  arc 

I,     at   certain     times,    to    fee    the   littl  !    v 
Defies  of  a    woman    miugi .•    with  the    views  ol 
mind.     1/  Mary  queen  of  Scotland  had  been  Ick  fair, 
D8  her  rival  had  been  lefa  cruel. 
This  tail  for  coquetry,  as  is  well  known,  fur, 
Elizabeth  with  favourites,  in  the  choice  of  which 
red  more  like  a  woman  than  a  fovereign,     -She  was 
i  ready  to  believe,  that  the  power  of  pleafing 
her,  implied  genius. 

lo   much  celebrated  queen  exerened  over  En- 

I  an  ahnoft  arbitrary  fway ;  at    which,  perhaps, 

ought  not  to  be  furprifecL     Women,  in  general, 

on  the  throne,  are  more  inclined  to  .  and  more 

impatient  of  reftraint,  than  men.     The  fex  to  w  i 

ire  has  affigned  power,  by  giving  them  ftrength, 

..Jenee    which    I 
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eyea  ;  fo  that  they  have  no  need  of  manifelling  to 
themfelves  that  fuperiority  of  which  they  are  lure. 
But  weaktvefs,  aftonilhed  at  the  (way  which  flu-  pof- 
feffes,  fliakes  her  feptre  oh  every  fide,  to  eftablifh  her 
dominion. 

Great  men  are  perhaps  more  carried  to  that  fpe- 
cies  of  defpotifm  which  arifes  from  lofty  ideas  ;  and 
women,  above  the  ordinary  clafs,  to  the  defpotifm 
which  proceeds  from  paffion.  The  laft  is  rather  a 
fally  of  the  heart,  than  the  effect,  of  fyftem. 

One  thing  which  favours  the  defpotifm  of  female 
fovereigns  is,  that  the  men  confound  the  empire  of 
their  fex  with  that  of  their  rank.  What  we  refufe  to 
grandeur,  we  pay  to  beauty.  But  the  dominion  of 
women,  even  when  arbitrary,  is  feldom  cruel.  Theirs 
is  rather  a  defpotifm  of  caprice,  than  of  opprefiion. 
The  thror.e  itfelf  cannot  cure  their  fenfibility.  They 
carry  in  their  befoms  the  counterpoife  of  their  power. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  in  limited  monarchies,  fe- 
male fovereigns  will  tend  to  defpotifm  from  their  je- 
loufy  ;  and  in  abfclute  government,  will  approach  to 
monarchy  by  their  mildnefs.  This  obftrvation  is 
proved  by  experience. 


C  H  A  P.     XXXI. 

ON      THE      RELIGIOUS    AND    DOMESTIC    VIRTUES    OF 

WOMEN. 

OTH  experience  and  hiftory  atteft,  that  in  all 
fe£ts,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ranks,  the 
women  have  more  religious  virtues  than  the  men. 
Naturally  poffeffed  of  more  fenfibility,  thty  have  more 
occafica  for  an  objcdl  which  may  conflantlt  occupy 

their 
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..,;,„,.    Drfroo.  of  happinA,.and  not f«tog 

■  f„,,j,tt=.l  to  good  op.mo,,    they  pay 

,(1VcUJ  by  the  fame  idea,  beauk    t 
„,,m  conunonlly. More  tack  by - 

,1  o.  temples,  ana  rac« 

■VI  on  that  of  the  fold. 

intimately  connefted  with 

i    tluy  arc    doubtlefs  common    to 

botl  dntofr  however,  eems  ildl  to  be 

in   favour  of  the   women.      At  lcaft  they  have  mor 

need  of  virtues    winch  they    have  more  occafion  to 

P  In  the  firfl   period  of  life,  timid,  and  without  fop- 
,     th  r  is  more  attached  to  her  mother. 

IK  feldom  leaving  her,  me  comes  to  love  her  more. 
The  trembling  innocent  is  cheered  by  the  prefence  of 
,„,.  prot<  ,  id  her  weaknefs,  while  it  heightens 

beauty,  augments  her  fennbility.      After  becom- 
ing a  mother  herfelf,  (he  has  other  duties,  which  every 
her  to  fulfil     Then  the  condition  of  the 
two  .  idclv  different. 

iddle  of  his  labours,  and  among  his 
arts,  employing  his  powers,  and  commanding  nal 

la  pleafure  in  his  induftry,  in  his  iuccels,  and  even 

in  his  toils.      But   woman,  being  more  fohtary,  and 

Ewer  refourees.     Her  pkafures  mutt 

mi  her  virtues  ;   her  amufements  are  her  c.m- 

„.     It    is  near   the  cradle  of  her  infant  ;  it  is  in 

niles  of  her  daughter,  ©r  the  fportt  ot 

.  that  a  mother  is  hippy- 
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Where  are  the  tender  feelings,  the  cries,  the  pow- 
erful emotions  of  nature  ?  Where  is  the  fentiment,  at 
once  fublime  and  pathetic,  that  carries  every  feeling 
to  excefs  ?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  frofly  indifference, 
and  the  rigid  feverity,  of  fo  many  fathers  ?  No  ;  it  is 
in  the  warm  impaflioned  bofom  of  a  mother.  It  is 
Hie  who,  by  an  impulfe  as  quick  as  involuntary, 
rufhes  into  the  flood  to  fnach  her  child,  whofe  im- 
prudence had  betrayed  him  to  the  waves !  It  is  me 
who,  in  the  middle  of  a  conflagration,  throws  hcrfelf 
acrofs  the  flames  to  fave  her  fleeping  infant ! 

Thefe  great  expreflions  of  nature,  thefe  heart- 
rending emotions,  which  fill  us  at  once  with  wonder, 
compafiion,  and  terror,  always  have  belonged,  and  al- 
ways will  belong,  only  to  women.  They  poflefs,  in 
thofe  moments,  an  inexpreflible  fomething,  wh'ch 
carries  them  beyound  thmfelves.  They  feem  to  dif- 
cover  to  us  new  fouls,  above  the  ftandard  of  humanity. 
If  we  confider  alfo  the  matrimonial  duties,  the 
obligations  of  hufband  and  wife,  which  of  the  fexes 
is  moft  likely  to  be  faithful  ?  Which,  in  violating 
them,  has  moft  obftaclcs  to  encounter  ?  Is  not  woman 
heft  defended  by  her  education,  by  her  referve,  and 
by  that  modefty  which  filences  even  her  defires  ?  To 
thefe  reftraints  we  may  add  the  power  of  the  firft 
paffion,  and  the  firft  ties,  over  a  heart  endow  el  with 
fenfibility. 

Nature  herfelf,  attentive  in  this  inftance  to  the 
manners  of  women  has  taken  care  to  funound  them 
with  the  ftrongeft,  yet  the  gentleft  barriers.  She  has 
made  inconftancy  more  painful,  and  fidelity  more 
pleafing,  to  their  hearts.  Even  in  ages  of  general  cor- 
ruption, conjugal  infidelity  in  women  has  been  one  of 
the  laft  of  crimes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXII. 

OS     FEMALE    FRIENDSHIP. 

IT  has  long  been  a  quefb'on,  which  of  the  two  fexes 
of  friendship.     Montagne,  who   is 
(1  for  his  b  of  human  nature, 

it    pofitively  again  II  the  women  ;  and  his 
Tally  embraced. 
haps,  in    women,    is  more  rare  than 
men  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  muil  be  allowed 
{bund,  ii  is  more  tender. 
1,  have  more  of  the  parade  than  the 
y  often   wound   while  they 
eatimenfB  are   not   very  en- 
■icd,    with    refpelt   to  thofe   minute   fentiments 
i  are  of  fo  much  value.     But  women   have  a  re- 
fined fenfibflity,  which  makes  them  fee  every  thing; 
nothin  'hem.      They  divine  the  filent  friend- 

fhfp  j  the  bafhful  or  timid  friendfliip  ; 

•ffcr  their  fweeteft  coiifolation3  to  friendfhip  in 
FurniThed   with  liner  imrruments,   they  treat 
'.  heart.     They  compofe  it, 
.-"id  prevent  it  ii.  its  agonies.     Tliey  know, 

c  value    to  a   thoufand  things, 
iii  themfelves. 
We  ,  perhaps,  to  defire  the   friend- 

a  man  up  occafions;  but,  for    general 

ive  muft  prefer  the  fnendmip  of  a  woman. 
trd  to  female  intimacies,  it  may  be   taken 
is  no   young   woman    who   has 
,  a  companion  of  her    own 
unbofbm  herfelf  on    every    oc- 
That  il:  men  capable   of  friendfliip 

with  women,  few  impartial obfervers  will  deny, 
haveb*  oft  of  it,   and  thole  carried 
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as  far  as  feemed  compatible  with  the  imperfections  of 
our  common  nature.  It  is,  however,  queftioned  by 
fome ;  while  others  believe  that  it  happens  exceedingly 
feldom.  Between  married  and  unmarried  women,  it 
no  doubt  happens  very  often  ;  whether  it  does  fo 
between  thofe  that  are  fingle,  is  not  fo  certain. 
Young  men  appear  more  frequently  fufccptible  of  a 
generous  and  fteady  friendfhip  for  each  other,  than 
females  as  yet  unconnected  ;  efpecially,  if  the  latter 
have,  or  are  fnppofed  to  have,  pretentions  to  beauty, 
net  adjufted  by  the  public. 

In  the  frame  and  condition  of  females,  however, 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  there  are  fome 
circumftances  which  may  help  towards  an  apology  for 
this  unfavourable  feature  in  their  character. 

The  ftate  of  matrimony  is  neceffary  to  the  fupport, 
order,  and  comfort  of  fociety.  But  it  is  a  ftate  that 
fubjects  the  women  to  a  great  variety  of  folicitude 
and  pain.  Nothing  could  carry  them  through  it 
with  any  tolerable  fatisfaction  or  fpirit,  but  very  ftrong 
and  almoft  unconquerable  attachments.  To  produce 
thefe,  is  ft  not  fit  they  fhould  be  peculiarly  fenfible  to 
the  attention  and  regards  of  the  men  ?  Upon  the  fame 
ground,  does  it  not  feem  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  of 
providence,  that  the  fecuring  of  this  attention,  and 
thefe  regards,  fhould  be  a  principal  aim  ?  But  can  fuch 
an  aim  be  purfued  without  frequent  competition  ? 
And  will  not  that  too  readily  occafion  jealoufy,  envy, 
and  all  the  unamiable  effects  of  mutual  rivalfloip  ? 
Without  the  reftraints  of  fuperior  worth  and  fenti- 
ment,  it  certainly  will.  But  can  thefe  be  ordinarily 
expected  from  the  prevailing  turn  of  female  education  ; 
or  from  the  little  pains  that  women,  as  well  as  other 
human  beings,  commonly  take  to  controul  themfelves, 
and  to  act  nobly  ?  In  this  lajl  refpect,  the  fexes  appear 
prcttv  much  on  the  fame  footing. 

This 
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Thai  reasoning  is  not  meant  to  juftify  the  indulgence 

of  thofc  little  and  fomctimes  bafe  paflions  towards  one 

th  which  femalea  hare  been  fo  general* 

!.  It  is  only  intended  to  reprefent  fuch  pai- 
Gonain  the  full  approach  ;  and,  while  not  entertained, 
1  iiinm;.l  than  the  men  are  apt  to  ftate  them  : 
and  to  prose  that,  in  their  attachments  to  each  other, 
the  Litter  have  not  always  that  merit  above  the  women, 
which  they  are  apt  to  claim.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it 
bufincfi  of  the  ladies,  by  emulating  the  gen- 
tlemen, where  they  appear  good-natured  and  difinter- 
elled,  to  difpmvc  their  imputation,  and  to  (hew  a 
temper  open   to  jVnndJhip  as  well  as  to  love. 

To  talk,  much  of  the  latter  is  natural  for  both  ;  to 
talk  much  of  the  former,  is  confidercd  by  the  men  as 
one  way  of  doing  themfelves  honour.  Friendship, 
they  well  know,  ia  that  dignified  form,  which,  in  fpe- 

eul.it  ion  at  lenil,   every  heart  mud  refpect.. 

But  in  friendfhip,  as  in  religion,  which  on  many 
account!  it  rcfemblea,  fpeculation  is  often  fubftituted 
in  the  place  of  practice.  People  fancy  themfelves  pof- 
icilcd  of  the  thing,  and  hope  that  others  will  fancy 
fo  too,  becaufe  they  are  fond  of  the  name,  and  have 
fount  to  talk  about  it  with  plaufibility.  Such  talk 
indeed  impofes,  till  experience  gives  it  the  lie. 

To  fay  the  truth,  there  feems  in  either  fex  but  little 
of  what  a  fond  imagination,  unacquainted  with  the 
falsehood  of  the  world,  and  warmed  by  affections 
which  its  felfHhnefa has  not  yet  chilled,  would  reckon 
friend/hip.  In  theory,  the  itandard  is  raifed  too  high  ; 
we  ought  not,  however,  to  wim  it  much  lower.  The 
honed  (enlibilities  of  ingenuous  nature  (hould  not  be 
cheeked  by  the  over-cautious  documents  of  political 
prudence.  No  advantage,  obtained  by  fuch  frigidity, 
can  compenfate  for  the  want  of  thofe  warm  effufions 
of  the  heart  into  the  bofom  of  a  friend,  which  arc 
doubtlefa  among  the  moil  exquifite    pleafures.      At 

the 
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lead  it  is  that  which  lias  produced  the  greatefl  men, 
and  which  gave  birth  to  thofe  ancient  heroes,  vhofe 
hiftory  ftill  aftonifhes  our  imagination,  and  accufes 
our  weaknefs.  Patriotifm,  no  doubt,  is  moft  com- 
monly produced  by  the  ideas  of  intereft  and  property, 
by  the  remembrance  of  pafc  fervices,  by  the  hope  of 
future  honours  or  rewards,  and  a  certain  enthufiaftn 
which  robs  men  of  themfelves,  to  transform  their  ex- 
igence entirely  into  the  body  of  the  Hate. 

Thefe  fentiments,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  do 
not  correfpond  with  the  condition  of  women.  In 
almoll  all  governments  excluded  from  honours  and 
from  offices,  poffefTed  of  little  property,  and  reftrained 
by  the  laws  even  in  what  they  have,  they  cannot  in 
general  be  fuppofed  to  be  eminent  for  patriotifm. 
Exilting  more  in  themfelves,  and  in  the  obje&s  of 
their  fenfibility,  and  being  perhaps  lefs  fitted  than 
men  by  nature  for  the  civil  inftitutions  in  which  they 
have  ltfs  fhare,  they  muil  be  lefs  fufceptible  of  that 
enthufiafm,  which  makes  a  man  prefer  the  ftate  to  his 
family,  and  the  collective  body  of  his  fellow-citizens 
to  himfelf. 

The  example  of  the  Roman  and  Spartan  ladies, 
and  the  wonders  performed  by  the  Dutch  women  in 
the  revolution  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  clearly  prove 
that  the  glorious  enthufiafm  of  liberty  can  do  all 
things  ;  that  there  are  times  when  nature  is  aflo- 
niihed  at  herfelf ;  and  that  great  virtues  fpring  from 
great  calamities. 

That  universal  love  of  mankind  which  extends  to 
all  nations  and  to  all  ages,  and  which  is  a  kind  of 
abftra£l  fentiment,  feems  to  correfpond  llill  lefs  with 
the  character  of  females,  than  patriotifm.  They  mull 
have  an  image  of  what  they  love. 

It  is  only  by  the  power  of  arranging  his  ideas,  that 
the  philofopher  is  able  to  overleap  fo  many  barriers ; 
to  pafs  from  a  man  to  a  people  ;   from  a  people,  tr> 

human 
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0F  [TH    REGARD    TO   POLISHED  LIFE. 

r  INHERE    B«  certain  qualities   which  have  gene- 
L      rally   been  ranked  among  the  focial  virtues,  but 
which   mav  more  property  be  called  the  virtues  of  pc-^ 
They    are  the    charm  and   the  bond  of 
.    and  are  uferul  at  all  times,  and  upon  all 
occafiona.     They  are,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
what   current  money  is  in  trade.     They  are  fometimes 
I  .lately   nceeflury,  but  one  can  never  fafely  be 
I   them.     They  always  procure  the  pofleffcr  a 
;  tbll  reception. 
Such   is  that   mild  complacency  which  gives  a  foft- 
i  the  character,  and  an  attractive  fweetnefs  to 
the    m.inuers  ;    that    indulgence    which    pardons  the 
faults  of  others,  even  when  it  has  no  need  of  pardon 
itfclf  J   the  art   of  being  blind  to   the  vihble  foibles  of 
,  and  of  keeping  the  fecret  of  thofe  which  are 
hidden  ;  the  art  of  concealing  our  advantages,  when 
we    humble   our  rivals  or  opponents,  and  of  dealing 
h   thofe  who  cannot  fubrnit  without  being 

offended. 
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offended.  Such  is  that  facility  which  adopt!  opi- 
nions it  never  had  that  freedom  which  infpires  corv 
iidence  ;  and  nil  that  politentfs,  in  fhort,  which  is  f» 
very  plealiug,  though  fometimes  no  more  than  a 
happy  lie. 

Politenefs  is  a  part  of  the  female  character.  It  is 
connected  with  their  minds,  with  their  manners,  and 
even  with  their  intereft.  To  the  mod  virtuous  wo- 
man fociety  is  a  field  of  conqueft. 

Few  men  have  formed  the  project  of  making  every 
body  happy,  and  fo  much  the  worfe  for  thofe  who 
have.  But  many  women  have  not  only  formed  fuch  a 
fcheme,  but  have  fucceeded  in  it. 

We  are,  in  general,  fo  much  the  more  polite,  as  we 
are  lefs  devoted  to  ourfelves,  and  more  to  others  ;  as 
we  are  more  attentive  to  opinion  ;  as  we  are  more 
zealous  to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  have  fewer  resources,  and  greater  means  of 
having  them.  In  fhort,  whether  we  fpeak  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  nations,  of  the  two  fexes  or  the  different 
ranks,  when  v/e  fay  they  are  polite,  we  always  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  idle,  becaufe  we  admit  the  neceffity  of 
their  living  together. 

Hence  the  art  of  regulating  our  behaviour,  of  ad- 
juftfng  our  looks,  our  words,  and  our  motions,  the 
need  of  attentions,  and  all  the  little  gratifications  of 
vanity. 

We  are  natn  "ally  inclined  to  pay  that  homage 
which  we  receive,  and  to  exact  that  which  we  pay. 
Thus  the  delicacy  of  fell-love  produces  all  the  refine- 
ments in  fociety  ;  as  the  delicacy  of  the  fenfes  pro- 
duces all  the  refinements  in  pleafure  ;  and  as  the  deli- 
cacy of  taft,  which  is  perhaps  only  the  refult  of  the 
other  two,  produces  all  the  refinements  in  literature, 
arts,  and  fciences. 

It    will   be   eafy  to  difcern  how  thefe  objects  are 

connected 
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•conneai-J  with  one  another,  and  how  they  all  r< 

But  refined  politentfs,  it  may  be  faid,  is  ahied  to 
falfehood.     It  fubftitutei  the  expreffion  of  fientiment 

too  often  for  fentimcnt  ilfelt. 

Flattery  ia  common  to  both  fexes.  But  the  flattery 
•  cry  fygufiag  I  tliat  of  women  is  more 
h'ght,  and  lias  more  the  appearance  of  fentimcnt. 
Even  when  it  is  overdone,  it  is  generally  amufing. 
The  motive  and  the  manner  fore  them  from  con- 
tempt. 

geoeraSy  owe  their  franknefs  to  pride  ;  women 
to  addrefs.     The  one  fex  often  utters  a  truth,  without 
any   Other  view  than   truth   itfelf.      In  the  mouth  of 
i  truth  itfelf  has  an  aim. 
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ON    THE     IDEA    OF    FEMALE    INFERIORITY. 

Ian  opinion  pretty  generally  eflabliflied,  that  in 
llrength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  men  are  greatly 
rioi  to  women.     Let  us,  however,  duly  confider 
the  fcveral  propenfities  and  paths  chalked  out  to  each 
by  the  author  of  their  nature. 

IvLn  arc  endowed  with  boldnefs  and  courage,  wo- 
men are  not.     The  reafon  is  plain :  thefe  are  beau- 
ties   in  our   charader ;  in  theirs  they  would  be  blc- 
miihes.  Our  genius  often  leads  us  to  the  great  and  the 
arduous  ;  theirs  to  the  foft  and  the  pleafing  ;  we  bend 
our    thoughts    to    make    life    convenient  ;    they  turn 
their;  to  make  it  eafy  and  agreeable.      If  the  endew- 
1    to   us  by   nature  coidJ  not  be  eafily 
by  women  ;  it  would  be  as  difficult  for  u» 
L  2  U 
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to  acquire  thofe  peculiarly  allotted  to  them.  Are 
we  fuperior  to  them,  in  what  belongs  to  the  male 
ehara&er  ?  They  are  no  lefs  fo  to  us,  in  what  belongs 
to  the  female  chara&er. 

Would  it  not  appear  rather  ludecrous  to  fay,  that 
a  man  was  endowed  only  with  inferior  abilities,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  expert  in  the  nurfing  of  children, 
and  pra&ifing  the  various  effeminacies  which  we 
reckon  lovely  in  a  woman  ?  Would  it  be  reafonable 
to  condemn  him  on  thefe  accounts  ?  Juft  as  reafonable 
is  it  to  reckon  women  inferior  to  men,  becaufe  their 
talents  are  in  general  not  adapted  to  tread  the  horrid 
path  of  war,  nor  to  trace  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of 
lcience. 

The  idea  of  the  inferiority  of  female  nature,  has 
drawn  after  it  feveral  others  the  moft  abfurd,  unrea- 
fonable,  and  humiliating  to  the  fex.  Such  is  the 
pride  of  man,  that  in  fome  countries  he  has  confidered 
immortality  as  a  distinction  too  glorious  for  women. 
Thus  degrading  the  fair  partners  of  his  nature,  he 
places  them  on  a  level  with  the  beafts  that  perifh. 

As  the  Afiatics  have,  time  immemorial,  confidered 
women  as  little  better  than  flaves,  this  opinion  pro- 
bably originated  among  them.  The  Mahometans, 
both  i.i  Aha  and  Europe,  are  faid,  by  a  great  variety 
of  writeis,  to  entertain  this  opinion. 

Lady  Montague,  in  her  Letters,  has  oppofed  this 
general  affertion  of  the  writers  concerning  the  Maho- 
metans ;  and  fays  that  they  do  not  abfolutely  deny  the 
exiflence  of  female  fouls,  but  only  hold  them  to  be  of 
a  nature  inferior  to  thofe  of  men  ;  and  that  they  enter 
net  into  the  fame,  but  into  an  inferior  paradife,  pre- 
pared for  them  on  purpofe.  Lady  Montague,  and 
the  writers  whom  fhe  has  contradicted,  may  perhaps 
be  both  right.  The  former  might  be  the  opinion 
which  the  Turks  brought  with  them  from  Aha  ;  and 

the 
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.or,  as  a  refitment  upon  it,  they  may  have 

adopted  by  their  btercoarfe  with  the  Europeans. 

This  (/pinion,  however,   has  had  but  few  votaries 

me  have  even  here  maintained 

ned  various  reafons  for  fo  doing.     Among 

thde,  the   following  laughable  reafon  is  not  the  kail 

particular.       "  In  the   Revelations  of    St.  John    the 

c,    whofe    wife  was  a  defcendant  of 

nous   Xantippe*,    "  you  will  find  this  paffage  : 

there  vtB*  J'tLnce  in  heaven   for  about  the  /pace 

ilf  an  hour.     Now  I  appeal  to  any  one  whether 

"  that   could  poffibry  have  happened,  had  there  been 

there*  And,  fir.ee  there  are  none  there, 

"  charity  forbtda  us  to  imagine  that  they  are  all  in  a 

44  worfe    place;  therefore    it    follows    that  they  have 

"  no   immortal  part  :    and    happy  is  it  for  them,    as 

««  they  are  thereby  exempted  from  being   accountable 

««  for    all   the  noife  and  diflurbance  they    have  raifed 

"  in  this  world." 

In  a  very  ancient  trealife,  called  the  Wifdom  of  all 
,  afcribed  t<>  Hufhang,  one  of  the  earlielt  kings 
:i:i,  are  the  following  remarkable  words:  "  The 
"  pafBona  of  nun  may,  by  long  acquaintance,  be  tho- 
"  roughly  known  ;  but  the  pafiions  of  women  are  in- 
"  fcrutable  :  therefore  they  ought  to  be  feparated  from 
"  men,  kit  the  mutability  of  their  tempers  fhould   in- 

Kleas  of  a  fimilar  nature  feem  to  have  been,  at  this 
tiote,  generally   difFufed   over  thl  call.      For  we  find 
Solomon,  almolt  every  where  in   his  writings,  exclaim- 
.linll  women  ;  and,  in  the  Apocrypha,  the   au- 
t"    Ecclefiaflicua   is  ftill  more  illiberal  in  his  re- 
flection;. 

ippe  was  the  wife  of  Socrates,  and  the  moll  famous 
foold  of  iatwputy. 

Both 
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Both  thefe  authors,  it  is  true,  join  in  the  mofl  en- 
raptured manner  to  praife  a  virtuous  woman  ;  but 
take  care  at  the  fame  time  to  let  us  know,  that  fhe  is 
fo  great  a  rarity  as  to  be  very  feldom  met  with. 

Nor  have  the  Afiatics  alone  been  addicted  to  this 
illiberality  of  thinking  concerning  the  fex.  Satinils 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  while  they  flattered  them  to 
their  faces,  have  from  their  clofets  moft  profufely  fcat- 
tered  their  fpleen  and  ill-nature  againft  them.  Of  this 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  afford  a  variety  of  inftan- 
ces :  but  they  muft  neverthelefs  yield  the  palm  to  fome 
of  our  moderns.  In  the  following  lines,  Pope  has 
outdone  every  one  of  them  : 

"  Men  fome  to  plcafure,  fome  to  bufmefs  tale, 
"  But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 

Swift  and  Dr.  Young  have  hardly  been  behind  this 
celebrated  fplenetic  in  illiberality.  They  perhaps 
were  not  favourites  of  the  fair,  and  in  revenge  vented 
all  their  envy  and  fpleen  againft  them.  But  a  more 
modern  and  accomplifhed  writer,  who  by  his  rank  in 
LTe,  by  his  natural  and  acquired  graces,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  favourite,  has  repaid  their  kindnefs  by  taking 
every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them  in  the  moft  con- 
temptible light.  "  Almoft  every  man,"  fays  he, 
*'  may  be  gained  fome  way  ;  almoft  every  woman  any 
*'  way."  Can  any  thing  exhibit  a  ftronger  caution  to 
the  fex  ?  It  is  fraught  with  information  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  ule  it  accordingly. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXVII. 

ON  SIMPLICITY. 

WOULD    we   conceive  properly  of   that  6m- 
hich  is  the  fwectcft  expreflion  of  a 
•  I    and    well-meaning   mind,  which  ev  ry 
difiufes   tcmlernefs   and  delicacy,  fweetens  the 
01  of  life,  ai  I  '-'.eft  to  the  rr.inutcft    duties 

of    humanity,    let   vis   contemplate    every    perceptible 
operation  at  nature,  the  twilight  of  the  evening,  the 
pa   of  the  early   morning,  and   all  that 
owth  which   indicates  the  genial   return  of 
fpring.      The    fame    principle,  from    which  all  that   is 
(1  pic. ding,  amiable  ur  exquifite,  to  the  eye   or 
,  in  the  exterior  frame  of  nature,  produces  that 
tafte  for   true   fimplicity,  which   is  one    of   the    molt 
ufeful,  at  well  as  the  moft  elegant  IefTons,   that  ladies 
can  learn. 

mcy    is,    perhaps,    the   fined:  and  mod   perfect. 
illuftration  of  fimplicity.     It  is  a  ftate  of  genuine  na- 
ture throughout.      The  feelings  of  children  are   under 
B0  kind  of  relhaint,  hut  pure  as  the  fire,  free  as  the 
winds,  honed  and  open  as  the  face  of  heaven.      Their 
joys    inceflantly    flow   in   the  thickelt   fuccefiion,    and 
griefs  only  feem   fleeting  and  convalefcent.      To 
ills   id   nature  they    are   only    attentive.      They 
know   no   voice  but   hers.       Their    obedience    to  all 
her  commands  is  prompt   and    implicit.     They    never 
anticipate   her  bounties,  nor  relinquish  her  pleafures. 
itoation  renders  them    independant   of  artifice. 
iced   only   by  nature,  their    manners,    like   the 
pie  that  produces  them,  are  always  the  fame. 
Genuine    fimplicity   is   that   peculiar  quality  of  the 
by  which  fome  happy  characters  are  enabled  to 

avoid 
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avoid  the  moft  diftant  approaches  to  every  thing  like 
affectation,  inconfiftency,  or defign,  in  their  intercourfe 
With  the  world.  It  is  much  mere  eafily  underftood, 
however,  than  defined;  and  confiita  not  in  a  fpecific 
tone  of  the  voice,  movement  of  the  body,  or  mode 
impofed  by  cuftom,  but  is  the  natural  and  permanent 
effect  of  real  modefty  and  good  fenfe  on  the  whole 
behaviour. 

This  has  been  confidcrcd,  in  all  ages,  as  one  of  the 
firft  and  molt  captivating  ornaments  of  the  fex.  The 
favage,  the  plebeian,  the  man  of  the  world,  and  the 
courtier,  are  agreed  in  ftamping  it  with  a  preference 
to  every  other  female  excellence. 

Nature  only  is  lovely,  and  nothing  unnatural  can 
ever  be  amiable.  The  genuine  expreffions  of  truth 
and  nature  are  happily  calculated  to  imprefs  the  heart 
with  pleafure.  No  woman,  whatever  her  other  qua- 
lities may  be,  was  ever  eminently  agreeable,  but  in 
proportion  as  diitinguifhed  by  thefe.  The  world  is 
good-natured  enough  to  give  a  lady  credit  for  all  the 
merit  file  can  poffefs  or  acquire,  without  affectation. 
But  the  leaft  fhade  or  colouring  of  this  odious  foible 
brings  certain  and  indeliable  obloquy  on  the  raoft  ele- 
gant accomplishments.  The  blackeft  fufpicion  ine- 
vitably refts  on  every  thing  affumed.  She  who  is  only 
an  ape  of  others,  or  prefers  formality,  in  all  its  gi- 
gantic and  prepofterous  fhapes,  to  that  plain  unembar- 
raffed  conduct  which  nature  unavoidably  produces, 
will  affuredly  provoke  an  abundance  of  ridicidc,  but 
never  can  be  an  object  either  of  love  or  efteem. 

The  various  artifices  of  the  fex  difcover  themfclves 
at  a  very  early  period.  A  paffion  for  expence  and 
fiiow  is  oae  of  the  firft  they  exhibit.  This  gives  them 
atafte  for  refinement,  which  divefts  their  young  hearts 
of  almoft  every  other  feeling,  renders  their  tempers 
defultory  and  capricious,  regulates  their  drefs  only  by 
the  moft  fantaftic   models   of  finery   and   fafhion,  and 

makes 
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company   rather  tircfomc   and  aukward, 

.haps  can  form  a  more  ludicrous  contrail  to 

king  jufl  ahd  graceful  in  nature,  than  the  woman 

«  hofc  fole  object  in  life  is  to  pafs  for  a  fne  lady.     The 

ery   where   and  uniformly  pays,  ex- 

even   exafta,    are  tedious  and    fatiguing. 

movements  and  attitudes  are   all   adjufted 

and   exhibited   by  rule.      By  a  happy  fluency  of  the 

moft  elegant  language,  (lie  has  the  art  of  imparting  a 

ty   and   grace   to   the   mereft  trifles. 

inly  to  mimic  fucb  peculiarities  as  arc  moil 

admired  id  others,  (he*affec\a  a  loquacity  peculiarly 

flippant    and   tatting  ;  becaufe   fcandal,  routs,  finery, 

fans,  china,  lovers,  lap-dogs,  or  fquirrels,  are   her  con- 

meats,  like  thofe  of  a  mag- 

ly  hopping  over  the  fame  fpots,    prying 

into  the  Gune  corners,  and  devouring  the  fame  fpecies 

of    pr,  limplc    and    beautiful    dcliniations  of 

nature,  in  her  countenance,    geftures,    and  whole    de- 

.  re  habitually  deranged,  distorted,  or   con- 

.1   adoption  of  whatever  grimace 

or  deformity  is  Iateff.,  or  moll  in  vogue. 

She  accuftbma  her  face  to  a  umper,  which  every 

iture   in    it  belies.      She  fpoils,   perhaps,  a 

Ing    complexion  with    a   profufion   of    artificial 

colouring.      She  diltorts  the   moft  exquifite    fhape   bv 

loath;  or  volumes  of  ufelefs  drapery.      She  has  her  head, 

ma,   her  feet,  and  her  gait,  equally  touched  by 

art  and   affectation,    into  what  is  called   the  tajic,   the 

or  the  ftijhion. 

She    little  confiders  to  what  a  torrent  of  ridicule 

and  farcafm   this  mode  of   conduct   expofes   her  ;  cr 

dingly  cold  and  hollow  that  ceremony  muft 

be,  which  i.  not  the  language  of  a  warm  heart.     She 

how  iniipid  thofe  fmiles   are,  which 

indicate  no  internal  pleafantry ;    nor    how    aukward 

thofe 
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thofe  graces,  which  fpring  not  from  habits  of  good- 
nature and  benevolence.  Thus,  pevtnefs  fuccceds  to 
delicacy,  aflurance  to  modefty,  and  all  the  vagaries  of 
a  liftlefs,  to  all  the  fenfibilities  of  an  ingenious  mind. 

With  her,  punctilio  is  politenefs  ;  diflipation,  life  ; 
and  levity,  fpirit.  The  miferable  and  contemptible 
drudge  of  every  tawdfry  innovation  in  drefs  or  cere- 
mony, fhe  incefTantly  'niillakes  extravagance  for  tafte, 
and  finery  for  elegance. 

Her  favourite  examples  are  noL'thofe  perfons  of  ac- 
knowledged fincerity,  who  fpeaYas  they  feel,  and  aft 
as  they  think  ;  but  fuch  only^re  are  formed  to  dazzle 
her  fancy,  amufif/htJr  fenfesilor  humour  her  whims. 
Her  only  ftudy'is  how  to  eafter  or  fiSine,  how  to  cap- 
tivate and  gratify  the  ga»c  of  the  multitude,  or  how 
to  fwell  her  own  pomp  and  importance.  To  tin's 
interefting  object  all  her  affiduities  and  time  are  reli- 
gioufly  devoted. 

How  often  is  debility  of  mind,  and  even  badnefs  of 
heart,  concealed  under  a  fplendid  exterior !  The  faireft 
of  the  fpecies,  and  of  the  fex,  often  want  fincerity  ;  and 
without  fincerity  every  other  qualification  is  rather  a 
blemifh  than  a  virtue  or  excellence.  Sincerity  operates 
in  the  moral,  fomewhat  like  the  fun  in  the  natural 
world  ;  and  produces  nearly  the  fame  effects  on  the 
difpofitions  of  the  human  heart,  which  he  does  on 
inanimate  objects.  Wherever  fincerity  prevails,  and 
is  felt,  all  the  fmiling  and  benevolent  virtues  fiourim 
moft,  difclofe  their  fweetell  luftre,  and  diffufe  their 
richeft  fragrance. 

Heaven  has  not  a  finer  or  more  perfect  emblem  on 
earth,  than  a  woman  of  genuine  fimplrcity.  She 
affects  no  graces  which  are  not  infpired  by  fincerity. 
Her  opinions  refult  not  from  pafiion  and  fancy,  but 
from  reafon  and  experience.  Candour  and  humility 
give  expanfion  to  her  heart.  She  ftruggles  for  no 
kind  of  chimerical  credit,  difclaims  the  appearance  of 

every 
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,   and  is  in  all  \  what  (he 

and   others    would    b  it.      Nature,   not 

dandard  of  mil  tier  ex- 

■:h,   or  cml  rich  is 

not  the  genuine  Ggnature  of  ; 
and  benevolent  mind.  Tt  is  not  in  her  power,  Decade 
,  to  hide,  with  a  fawning  air,  and  a 
tnpt,  where  her 
delicacy  is  hint,  her  temper  rufikd,  or  her  feelings  in- 
tuited. 

In    fhort,   whatever   appears   moll    amiable,  lovely, 

or  intending  in  nature,  art  manm .  ,  or  life,  originates 

in  fimplictty.     What  is  corre£tnefs  in  tafte,  purity  in 

,  truth  in  fcience,  grace  in  beauty,  but   fimpli- 

i  «rb  of  maoc<  i  •!  the 

the   infant   Hate  of  huma- 

Wi  hout  firnpli  tan  ia  a  vixen,  a  co- 

ety  a  mafqueradc,  and  plea. 

fine  a  phanl 

The  following  (lory,  lb  ;    generally 

known.     A  lady,  whofe  hufband   had  long  been  a- 
with  an  acute  bm   lingering  difeafe,  fuddenly 
!  fuel)  an  imconimon  tendemeft  for  him,  as  to 
'ying  in   hi's  (lead.     She  had  even  the  ad- 
bim  not  to  outlive  this  extraordinary 
ioibutce  of  her  ©  dehty  and  attachment.     It 

Waa  inftahtly  agreed  they  fhould  mutually  fwallow 
fuch  a  quantity  of  aifenic,  as  would  fpecdily  effect 
their  dreadful  purpofe.  She  compofed  the  fatal 
draught  Before  his  face,  and  even  let  him  the  defperale 
example  of  drinking  firft.  By  tin's  device,  which  had 
all  the  appearance  of  the  greateft  affedbtion  andean- 
dour,  the  dregs  only  were  referred  for  him,  and  foon 
put  a  period  to  his  life. 

It  then  appeared  tint  the  dofe  was  fo  tempered]  as, 

from    the    weight   of  the    principal  ingredient,  to  be 

at    the   bottom,    which  (he  had  artfully 

M  appropriated 
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approbated  for  .      Even  a"tcr  all  this  (incut, 

Id,  l<is  inheritance,  and  infulted 
his  memory  by  a  fecond  marriage. 


CHAP.     XXXVIII. 


ON     THE     MILD     MAGNANIMITY     OF    WOMEN. 

A  LATE  eminent  anatomift,  in  a  profeffional  dif- 
courfe  on  the  female  frame,  is  faid  to  have  de- 
clared, that  it  almoft  appeared  an  aft  of  cruelty  in 
nature  to  produce  fuch  a  being  as  woman.  This  re- 
mark may,  indeed,  be  the  natural  exclamation  of  re- 
fined fenfibility,  in  contemplating  the  various  maladies 
to  which  a  creature  of  fuch  delicate  organs  is  ine- 
vitably expofed;  but,  if  we  take  a  more  enlarged  furvey 
of  human  cxiftence,  we  fhall  be  far  from  discovering 
any  juft  reafon  to  arraign  the  benevolence  of  its  pro- 
vident and  gracious  author.     If  the  delicacy  of  woman 

!  render  her  familiar  with  pain  and  ficknefs,  let 
113  remember  that  her  charms,  her  pleafures,  and  her 

pinefs,  arife  alfo  from  the  fame  attractive  quality. 
She  is  a  being,  to  ufc  the  forcible  and  elegant  ex- 
preffion  of  a  poet, 

"  Fine  by  defeQ\  end  amiably  nveak." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  charm  by  which  flie  more 
efifeftually  fecures  the  tender  admiration  and  the  lafting 
love  of  the  more  hardy  fex,  than  her  fuperior  indure- 
ance,  her  mild  and  graceful  fubmiffion  to  the  common 
evils  of  life. 

Nor  is  this  the  fole  advantage  fhe  derives  from  her 
gentle  fortitude.      It  is  the  prerogative  of  this  lovely 

virtue, 
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I  v  of  a"  -'■ 
rfully    end 
ed  to  the  fl  irdy  aai,  w] 

tCTip    ft.       Wo 

• 

hfervers  of  buman  native  will  1 

is  rooft  eminently   the  chara&er- 
iftic  01  To  what  a  fublime  anl  afton 

btcw  carried  by  beings  of  the 
,  wc  have  linking  exam] 
martyra  who  were   expofed, 
ftrft  i  lUanity.  to  the  mull  barbarous  and 

tortures. 

it  only  from  chriftjan  Z2al  that  woman 
•  ■■  .■  power  of  defying  the  ut  noft 

with    invincible    fortitud  Am- 

I  elaborate  and  pioir,  treatife  on  tip's  fub- 

wcorda  the  resolution  of  a  fair  difciple  of  Py- 

,   fevercly  urged  by  a  tyn 
the  fecrets  oi  ber  L-\-  to  convince  him  t! 

'.  )nl  I  m  duce  her  to  fo  unworthy  a  breach 
of  hti  her  own  tongue  afimder,  zv.d  darted  it 

oppreflbr. 
In    confequence   of  thofe    happy    ehang 
. 
purified  religion,  the  inflexible   fpirit  oic  the   I 

d  to  fuch  inhuman  triads.     But, 
it  the  earth  is  happily  delivered  from  thi    dem< 
torture  and  fupemition  ;   if  bear; 
no  mi  rcr  of  being  dra 

i  patience 

ide. 
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C  H  A  l\    XXXIX. 

OM    rtMAbl    BiblCACYt 

HERE  the  human  race  has  little  other  culture 
than  what  it  receives  from  nature,  the  two 
fixes  live  together,  uncuufeioua  of  almoft  any  relhaint 
on  their  words  or  on  their  aft  ions.  The  Greeks,  in 
the  I  appears  from  the  whole  hiftory  of 

their  condu&,  where  totally  unacquainted  with  deli, 
cacy.  The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire, 
were  the  fame,  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  ancient 
Germans  had  nert  feperate hedsfbr" the  two  fexeo, but 
that  they  lay  promifeuoufly  on  reads  or  on  hearth, 
fpread  along  the  waBs  of  their  houfes.  This  cuftom 
ilill  prevails  in  Lapland  among  the  peafknts  of  Nor- 
H  ay,  Poland,  and  Rufiia  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  obli- 
terated in  fome  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and 
of  Wales. 

In  Otahefte,  to  appear  naked,  or  in  clothes,  are 
circumfrances  equally  indifferent  to  both  fexrs ;  nor 
does  any  word  in  their  la  iguag-e,  nor  any  aftion  to 
which  they  are  prompted  by  nature,  feem  more  inde- 
licate or  reprehenfihle  than  another.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  a  total  want  of  culture. 

is  net  very  diffimilar  are,  in  France  and  Italy, 
produced  from  a  redundance  of  it.  Though  thefe  arc 
the  politeft  countries  in  Europe,  women  there  fct 
themfelves  above  fhame,  and  defpife  delicacy.  It  is 
,  as  a  filly  and  unfafhionable 
weak 

in  China,  one  of  the  po'j'teft  countries  in  Afia. 
and  perhaps  fl  is  refpect,  behind  Fr; 

or  Italy,  the  c:.  wife.     No  human  I 

can  be  more  d<  ian  a  Chinefe  woman,  in  her 
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,rt  and  in  her  coi 
,,  ,  to  be  expofed  inaiy 
■Wi  the  g 

,,  andifpoffible  covers 

not  be  known. 

,   many  dH 

I,  Md  cau  bardly  h*  up* 
caufe  to  wb  delicacy  u  to  be  afcribed.     It 

;„  the  whale  animal  creation,   if 

,  it  will  difcover  to  us,  that  in 

l  the  male.-      Is  not  this  a  proof,  that,  tl 

red    upon    femaka   than 

1  periods  of  which  we  hai 
id  thai  the  women  had  ad« 

•     Rebecca  veiled 

I 

of   antiquity  mark, 

■     able  i  f 
i,   a  famous  hunter,  being  in  the 
lounda,  beating  for  game,  ace. 
ymphs   bathing  in  a 
Prompted  h/  curiouty,  he  ftole  Glently  into  a 

I  n:\ve  a  nearer  ■ 
...  goddefa  difcovcring  him,  onted 

luch  amamed  to  have  bet  n 
■  m  diately  tr;  n- 
.     t  his  own  hounds  upoi         ;. 
th    n    to   "■■  xt   te    i  id  i 
I  this  and  other  fablea,  and  hiftorical  anecdotes 
ir  poets  feldorr 
•    adorning   it    with   th 
icy.      LK  ice  w       ay  infer,  thai  I 

JM  2  qualities, 
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qualities  have  not  only  been  always  effential  to  virtuous 
women  in  civilized  countries,  but  were  alio  conftantly 
praii'ed  and  etteemed  by  men  of  fenfibility  ;  and  that 
delicacy  is  an  innate  principle  in  the  female  mind. 

There  are  fo  many  evils  attending  the  lofs  of  virtue 
in  women,  and  fo  greatly  are  the  minds  of  that  fcx 
depraved  when  they  have  deviated  from  the  path  of 
;tude,  that  a  general  contamination  of  their  morals 
may  he  confidered  as  one  of  the  greaterl  misfortunes 
that  can  befal  a  ftate,  as  in  time  it  defcroys  almoit 
every  public  virtue  of  the  men.  Hence  all  wife  le- 
gifiators  have  ftrictly  enforced  upon  the  fex  a  par- 
ticular purity  of  manners ;  and  not  fatisfied  that 
they  ihould  abilain  from  vice  only,  have  required  them 
even  to  fhun  every  appearance  of  it. 

Such,  in  fome  periods,  were  the  laws  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  fuch  were  the  effects  of  thefe  laws,  that 
if  ever  female  delicacy  ihone  forth  in  a  co.ifpicuous 
manner,  it  was  perhaps  among  thofe  people,  after 
they  had  worn  off  much  of  the  barbarity  of  their  firft 
ages,  and  before  they  became  contaminated  by  the 
wealth  and  manners  of  the  nations  which  they  plun- 
dered and  fubjecled.  Then  it  was  that  we  find  i 
of  their  women  furpafiing  in  modelly  almcft  every 
thing  related  by  fable ;  and  then  it  was  that  their 
ideas  of  delicacy  were  fo  highly  refined,  that  they 
cculd  not  even  bear  the  fecret  confeioufnefs  of  an  in- 
voluntary crime,  ar.d  far  kfs  of  having  tacitly  con- 
sented to  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XL. 


ON     FEMALE    WIT. 


WIT  well   compared  to  the  dancing 

-  meteor,  that  blazes,  allures,  and  mifleads, 
Moll    certainly  it   alone   can  never  be  a  Heady  light  ; 
and   too    probably   it  is  often  a  fatal  one.     Of  thofe 
i  therafclvea  to  its  guidance,  how  few 
not  betrayed  into  great  ona  at  leaft, 

hirft   of  applaufe ;  by  ren 

.ice  of  company  ;  by  fedu- 
u  cokes  of  fatire,  tco  ofFenfive  to  the 
|  it  agai&A  whom  they  were  levelled,  not  to  be  re- 

pelled  upon    the   authors   with   full  vengeance  ;     and, 
finally,  by  making  them,  in  confequencc  of  that  heat 
.  and  that  vanity  which  fofters  it,   for- 
of  thofe  cool  and  moderate  rules  that  ought  to 
■ 
A   u'-y    few   there   may   have  been   endowed  with 
r  fufficient  to  reuS-am  them  from 
lexterrty  of  wit,"    and   to  dire  A 
it  to  pu  (tally   agreeable   and  beneficial.      But 

one    ti  rtain — that  witty  men,  for  the  moft 

i.ad  few  friends,  though  many  admirers. 
ta  been  courted,  while  their  abi- 
beea  feared,  or  their  characters  hated — or 
both.  In  truth,  the  lall  have  feldom  merited  affection, 
i  ven  when  the  iirit  have  excited  efteem.  Sometimes 
their  hi  arts  have  been  fo  bad,  as  at  length  to  bring 
their  heads  into  diigmce. 

At  the  faculty   termed  <w\l  is  commonly 

I    on    with    a   frfpielom  eve,  as    a     two-edged 
.   fefon   which  not  even  the  facrcdnefs  of  friend- 
ihij)  can  kerne. 
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It  is  generally  more  dreaded  in  -women  than  in  men. 
In  a  Mrs.  Rowe,  we  may  prefume,  it  was  not.  To 
great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  that  angelic  female 
joined  yet  greater  goodnefs  of  difpofition  ;  and  never 
wrote,  nor  was  ever  fuppofed  to  >have  faid,  in  her 
whole  life,  an  ill-natured,  or  even  an  indelicate  thing. 
Ofiuch  a  woman,  with  all  her  talents,  ncne  could  be 
afraid.  In  her  company,  it  muft  have  been  impoflible 
not  to  feel  refpect.  If  aught  on  earth  can  prefent  the 
image  of  celeftial  excellence  in  its  foftelt  array,  it  is 
furely  an  accomplijhed  woman ;  in  whom  purity  and 
meeknefs,  intelligence  a.id  modefty,  mingle  their 
charms. 

Men  of  the  beft  fenfe,  however,  have  been  ufually 
averfe  to  the  thought  of  marrying  a  witty  female. 
Were  they  afraid  of  being  out/hone  ?  Some  of  them 
perhaps  might  be  fo,  but  many  of  them  atted  or  dif- 
ferent motives.  Men  who  underftand  the  fciencc  of 
domeftic  happinefs,  know  that  its  very  full  principle 
is  eafe.  Of  that  indeed  we  grow  fonder,  in  every  con- 
dition, as  we  advance  in  life,  and  as  the  heat  of  youth 
abates.  But  we  cannot  be  eafy  where  we  are  not 
fafe.  We  are  never  fafe  in  company  of  a  critic ; 
and  almoft  every  wit  is  ^  critic  by  profeflion.  In  fuch 
company  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  unbend  ourfelves. 
All  mull  be  the  (training  of  ftudy,  or  the  anxiety  of 
apprehenfion.  How  painful !  Where  the  heart  may 
not  expand  and  open  itfelf  with  freedom,  farewei  to 
real  friendihip,  farewei  to  convivial  delight  \  But  to 
fuffer  this  reltraint  at  home,  what  mifery  !  From  the 
brandifhir.gs  of  wit  in  the  hand  of  ili-natnre,  of  impe- 
rious paffion,  or  of  unbounded  vanity,  who  would  not 
flee  ?  But  when  that  weapon  is  brandifhed  at  a  huf- 
band,  is  it  to  be  wonde/ed  if,  from  his  own  houfe, 
he  take  fhelter  in  the  tavern  !  He  fought  a  friend,  he 
expe&ed  to  be  happy  in  a  v.afonable  companion  ;  he 
ias  found  a  perpetual  fatirift,  or  a  felf-fufficient  prat- 
tler. 
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>cs  one  pity  ftich  a  man,  v.  hen  one  fees 
him  iii  continual  fear  on  his  own  account,  and  that 
of'  h  ,  and  for  the  poor  lady  herfclf  ;  left,  in 

run  of  her  difcoude,  Que  fhould  be  ffuilty  of  fame 

knee  or  fome  indiferttion,  that  won 

i  uit  them  all ! 
But  take  the  matter  at  the  beft,  tliere  is  ftil]  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  entertainer  of 
an  evening,  and  a  partner  for  life.  Of  the  latter,  a 
fober  mi-ad,  ileady  attachment,  and  gentle  manners, 
pined  to  a  good  under&anding,  will  ever  be  the  chief 

mmendations  ;  whereas   the   qualities  that  fparkk 
will  be  often  fufneient  for  the  former. 


CHAP,    XLI. 


ON    FEMALE    CREDVLITY. 


o 


I  F  fome  females,  credulity  is  a  veiy  finking  cha- 

ractcrirtic.     A   credulous,   woman  is  fupremely 

/killed    in   the    ingenious  and   happy  art    of   building 

cilllcs  in  the  air  ;  and,  as  often  as  one  fabric  of  iliuiion 

is   demolifhed,   (he    ere&s   another   in  its  place.      Her 

life   is   a   fecne   of   perpetual   and   ever-varying  hope  ; 

is   one   of    the  molt  lively  paffions,  her 

temper  is  naturally  gay.      Her  head  may  be   compared 

to  one  of  thofe  raree-fhow  boxes,  which  are  filled  with 

iJ;J  and  fucceffive  pictures  of  one  magnificent  ob- 

At    the    firft  ;  may  difcern  the  temple 

'..      The   ftriaure  prefently    vanilhcs  ;    but 

m  for  a  more  captivating 

.  either  of  the  temple  itfeff,  or  of  fome  deligl 

avenue  which  is  terminated  by  the  fame  noble  edihce. 

She 
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She  can  recollect  a  thoufand  inftances  in  real  life, 
as  well  as  romance,  of  ladies  who  have  made  the  moil 
fudden  and  fortunate  conquefts,  by  the  fimple  and 
natural  circumftance  of  looking  out  c^  a  window  ;  and 
fhe  therefore  devotes  herfelf,  with  particular  afliduity, 
to  this  favourite  amufement.  She  fees  a  lover  in  every 
man  by  whom  me  is  civilly  accofted  ;  and  hears  a 
hint  at  leaft,  if  not  an  offer  of  marriage,  in  every  com- 
mon compliment  that  is  cafually  addreffed  to  her. 

There  is  one  danger  to  which  a  credulous  lady,  if 
me  happens  to  be  rich,  is  particularly  expofed  ;  I 
mean,  the  very  ferious  danger  arifing  from  thofe  vi- 
gilant and  afliduous  gentlemen,  'ycleped  fortune  hunt- 
ters,  who  think  themfelves  entitled  to  plunder  an  opu- 
lent female,  in  the  charafter  of  a  bridegroom. 

Flaccilla  was  an  unfortunate  example  of  this  fatal 
credulity.  She  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  and  pof- 
feffed  from  her  childhood  a  romantic  turn  of  mind. 
She  happened  to  pafs  fome  months  in  autumn  at 
the  feat  of  a  nobleman  to  whom  ihe  was  diftantly 
related.  The  peer  had  lately  received  a  new  game- 
keeper into  his  fervice — a  flout  and  enterpriiing  fon  of 
Hibernia,  who  had  feen,  though  under  thirty,  many 
viciffitudes  of  life  ;  and  had  fuftained  the  adtive  parts 
of  a  travelling  valet,  a  common  foldier,  and  a  ftrolling 
player,  before  he  engaged  in  his  prefent  occupation. 
The  lively  Patrick  foon  contracted  a  great  intimacy 
with  the  fair  attendant  of  Flaccilla  ;  who  diverted  him, 
in  their  vacant  moments,  by  relating  with  ludicrous 
humour  the  whimfies  cf  her  lady. 

The  ingenious  Hibernian,  who  had  founded 
amufement  on  the  foibles  of  the  maid,  now  determined 
to  build  his  fortune  on  the  foibles  of  the  miftrefs. 
Having  arrayed  himfelf  in  his  new  fuit  of  green,  he 
furprifed  the  tender  Flaccilla  alone,  in  a  fequeftered 
fpot  of  her  favourite  wood,  to  which  fhe  delighted  to 

retire 
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retire,  for  the   convenience   of  devouring  a  new  novel 
without  Interruption. 

Patrick  foon  prevailed  on  her  to  quit  the  vifionary 
for  a  more  engaging  romance.  In  fliort,  he  per- 
fuaded  lier  that  he  was  the  fon  of  an  Irifh  peer  in 
ruffe)  who  had  only  fubmittcd  to  his  prefent  humi- 
liation, to  fecure  the  ecltatic  delight,  which  he  now 
enjoyed,  of  throwing  himfelf  at  her  feet.  The  Heady 
importor  played  hid  part  with  dexterity  and  fuccefs. 
1'Ik  lady  consented  to  elope,  was  married,  and  made 
iniierable,  before  the  activity  of  her  friends  could  un- 
decei\e  her.  All,  indeed,  that  they  were  at  laft  able 
to  do  for  her  was,  to  prevail  on  the  reafonable  Patrick 
to  leave  his  wife  to  reflect  on  her  credulous  impru- 
dence, and  to  bargain  for  a  chance  of  future  tran- 
quillity at  the  expence  of  her  fortune.  Some  incon- 
(Iderable  (hare  of  tin's,  indeed,  flic  was  lucky  enough 
to  recover  and  retain  ;  but  her  health  and  fpirits 
were  impared  by  the  difgraee  of  her  adventure,  and 
h  r  latter  Tears  were  embittered  by  unavailing  repen- 
tance for  her  abfurd  credulity. 

This  fbihle,  however,  though  rifing  to  a  high  de- 
cree of  abJunh'ty,  may  ftill,  in  ibme  inftances,  be  an 
object  more  worthy  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  than  cf 
contempt  and  dcrifion.  Inftead  of  being  the  offen- 
five  offspring  of  arrogance  and  vanity,  it  is  frequently 
the  mere  baby  of  limplicity  and  benevolence.  It 
often  arifes  folely  from  the  mod  natural  and  the  molt 
amiable  of  human  willies,  the  wiih  of  being  beloved  ; 
and,  when  its  origin  is  fuch,  who  would  not  be  tender 
to  the  child  for  the  fake  of  the  parent? 

As  hope  is  one  of  the  molt  potent  of  our  illufive 
paffions,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  jult  and  laudable 
hope  of  finding  a  lmlhand,  fhould  often  cheat  the 
moll  fenlible  of  ladies  into  an  erroneous  beh'cf  of  having 
found  him.  How  often  does  the  philofopher  delude 
himfelf  in  much  clearer  matters,  and  where  the  filence 

of 
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of  his  heart  affords  him  not  fo  good  an  excufe  for  the 
confufion  of  his  judgment  ! 

This  eafmefs  of  belief,  with  regard  to  many,  is  fo 
perfectly  free  fom  every  other  bleimfh,  that  one  can- 
not but  lament  the  raillery  to  which  it  is  expofed. 
It  has  been  perceived  to  be  united  with  fuch  frames, 
that,  inftead  of  deriding  it  as  a  weaknefs,  fome  have 
been  almoft  led  to  regard  it  as  a  gift  from  heaven,  to 
compenfate  for  the  misfortunes  of  deformity.  The 
young  and  inconfideratc  cannot  be  expefted  to  veiw  it 
in  fo  ferious  a  light.  But,  to  caution  them  from  the 
danger  of  treating  it  with  fuch  unintended  cruelty 
as  they  may  afterwards  regret,  I  mall  relate  the  brief 
hiftory  of  a  lady,  whofe  fate  was  as  Angular  as  her  per- 
fon  was  unfortunate,  and  her  character  deferving. 

Harriot  Afpin  was  the  youngeft  of  four  filters,  who 
in  their  childhood  had  all  a  profpect  of  palling  through 
life  with  every  advantage  that  beauty  and  fortune 
can  beftow.  But  deftiny  ordained  it  otherwife ;  the 
extravagance  of  their  father  abridged  the  portion  of 
each  ;  and  the  little  Harriot  had  the  additional  affliction 
of  perfonal  calamities. 

From  a  fall  which  her  nurfe  occafioned,  and  con- 
cealed, me  contracted  a  great  degree  of  deformity  ; 
and  the  injuries  that  her  frame  had  received  from  acci- 
dent, were  completed  in  what  her  countenance  fuffered 
from  that  cruel  diftemper,  by  which  beauty  was  fo 
frequently  deftroyed  before  the  happy  introduction 
of  inoculation.  Her  countenance  and  pcrfon  were 
wretchedly  disfigured  ;  but  her  mind  ftill  poffeffed  the 
moll  valuable  of  mental  powers,  and  her  heart  was 
embellifhed  by  every  generous  affection,  Her  friends 
were  many ;  but  fhe  had  paffed  her  fortieth  year 
without  once  hearing  the  addreffes  of  a  fingle  lover, 
Yet  the  fancied  whifper  of  this  enchanting  paffion 
often  vibrated  in  her  ear ;  for,  with  a  folid  and  bril- 
liant underftanding,  fhe  was  deeply  tinctured  with  this 

credulous 
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luloui    foible.     As    (he   advanced   towards    (5 
finding  bet  income  very  narrow,  and  her  lituation  u;i- 
pleafant,  (he  took,  (halter  in  the  family  of  her 
filter,  married  to  a  good-natured  man  of  eafy  fortune  ; 
who,  though  tie  had  Cetera]  children,  ■. 
lowed  In';  wife  to  afford  an  afylum,  and   admini  ier  aH 
the   confbrta   in  her  power,    to  this  u 
lation. 

The  good  rolence  r 

warded.  The  obliging  temper  of  Harriot,  united  to 
infinite  wit  and  viv\cit<  .  1  to  n  de- 

clining health  of  her  lifter,  and  enlivened  the  houfe 
into  which  (he  w^  I  admitted.     She  endea 

hcrfclf  to  every  branch  of  it  ;   but  her  fecond  nephew, 
whofe  name  is  Edward,  became  her  principal  favourite, 
and   returned    her    parti 
'ion    than   neph 

ant.     Indeed,  there  wad  fimilarity 

heir  chara&en;  for  they  both  poffefled  a  very  un« 
moa  portion  o{  wit,  with  extr  roiity  and 

denature.     Harriot  had  th  I  penetra- 

tion into  the  foibles  of   every  but  her  own  ; 

had  the  art  of  treating  them  with  (uch  tender  and 
(■hirer?  mirth,  that  (lie  preferred  her  nephew,  whofe 
eonltitulion  was  amorous  and  vain,  from  a  thoufand 
foil'.  iieh  the  gtddinefs  d   his  pafiions  would 

Otherwife  have  betrayed  him  ;  and,  what  is  itill  more 
to   lie'    honour,   when  hi  By    fallen    into    fume 

juvenile  (crape,  which  fometimes  would  happen,  flic 
never  Tailed  to  aflitl  him,  bath  with  fecret  advice,  and 
the  private  aid  of  fuch  little  funis  of  money,  as  (he 
ajw  ays  contrived  to  fave  from  her  (lender  income,  for  the 
moil  generous  of  purpoii 

By  her  lait  beneficence  of  tin's  nature,   (Tie  had  ena- 
bled her  nephew  to  redeem  his  gold  watch,   which  Ed- 
ward, who  itood  in  awe  of  his  father,  had   actually 
N  pa\. 
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i  poor  and  unfortunate  girl  from  a 

noft  impoffible  not  to  love  a  maiden  aunt 
•  )    engaging  a  character;    and    Edward,    whofe 
e    naturally    ardent,    loved    her  indeed 
But   his  penetration  difcovered  her 
-,  arid  tiie  vivacity  of  his  fpirit  often  tempted  him 
.f.  with  it. 
erto,    however,    he   had  done  fo  in  the  moft 
ilefs    manner';    but    a   circumftance   arofe,  which 
proved   the   danger  of  this   ordinary  diverfion. 
Edward,  being  a  younger  brother,  was  defigned  for 
the   profeflion  of  phytic.     He   had  ftudied  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and,  returning  from  thence  to  London,  had 
brought  with  him  a  medical  friend,  who  was  a  native 
of  Savoy,  and  was  preparing  to  fettle  as  a  phyfician 
at    Turin.     In   the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  Edward  in- 
led   his   aunt   Harriot  that   lie   had  provided  her 
with  a  husband  ;  and  he  enlarged  on  the  excellent  qua- 
lities   of   his    friend.      The    Savoyard   was   extremely 
polite  :  and,  either  attracted  by  the  pleafantry  of  her 
r.onverfation,   or   touched   with   medical   pity    for  the 
it riking  infelicity  of  her  distorted  frame,  he  had  paid 
particular    attention    to    Mifs   Afpin  ;    for,   being   yet 
fifty,   the  had  not  affumed  the  title  of  Mrs. 
particular  attention  was  fully  fufficient  to  con- 
vince the  credulous  Harriot  that  her  nephew  was  feri- 
oue.      But  fnc  was  unluckily  confirmed  in  that  illufion, 
by  his  faying  to  her,  one  evening,  "  Well,  my  dear 
"  aunt,  rny  friend    is   to  leave  England  on  Monday. 
"  Coniider,   upon  your  pillow,  whether  you  will  pafs 
-'  the  Alps,  to  fettle  with  him  for  life  ;     and    let   me 
u  know  your  decifion  before  the  week  expires." 

The  fportive  Edward  was  very  far  from  iuppofing 
that  thefe  idle  words  could  be  productive  of  any  fatal 
event  ;  for  the  health  of  his  aunt  was  fnch,  that  he 
confidered  his  propofal    of    croffing   the  Alps  full  as 

extravagant 
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H   if  he  had  propofed  to  her  to  fettle  in 
the  moon.     But  let  youth  and  vigour  r» 

feldoni  can  form  a  jult   eftimate   of  the   u 
of  infirmity, 
had  no  (boner  n 
than   (he  i  itered   into  a  profound  debate  with 
ite  mud,  who  ufed  to  fiecp  in  her  room,  ca 

i  ,  of  crofting  the  Alps,  and  the  ttate  of 
is  debate,  both 
played   the   part  of  very  able  advocates,   and  defend*  J 
a   weak    cauie   by  an  aftoniihing  variety  of  arguments 
in  ita  fivour.     They   utterly  ov< 
ment.     But    they  could  not  bias  the  founder  fenfe  of 
lly,   who  was  hated  on  the  bench  on  this  oec 
3  girl,   who  happened,  to  have  a  ret: 
id,   had  many  motives  to  diffui  ■ 
from  an  extravagant  project  of  fettling  in  a 
country;    and    fhe    uttered  as   many   reaibns   to 
Harriot  againft  the  paflage  of  the  Alps,  as  v. 
to  the  fon  of  Hamflcar    by    his   Carth;: 

a   he  firft   talked  of  tnwerflng  thofe  trei 
■  tains.      The  debate  was  very  warm  on  both  ' 
and  fupporled  through  the  greateil  part  of  the  ;,: 
The  fpfri  t)t  was   horribl  d  by   the 

difcourfe,  but  utterly  unconvinced   by   the  forcible  ar- 
guments   of  her   opponent.      She    even   believed   that 
the  journey   would   prove   a  reme.lv  for  her  afthmatic 
complaints.     Her  defire  of   a  matrimonial   eftal 
ment  was  full  as  efficacious  as  the  videgar  of  T 
and  the  Alps  melted  before  it. 

A-t  tl  i   day,  Hie  had  pofiti 

-  of  the  amiable  S 
i  this  decifion  produced, 
but,  on  w 

a  of  her 
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unable  to  appear  at  breakfaft.  This,  however,  was  a 
ince  too  common  to  alarm  the  family  :  for, 
though  her  cheerfulnefs  never  forfook  her,  yet  her 
little  portion  of  ftrengl h  \v;:s  frequently  exhaufted  ;  and 
her  breath  often  fetmed  at  the  very  point  of  departing 
from  her  diminutive  body. 

Towards  noon,  her  filler  entered  her  chamber,  to* 
make  a  kind  enquiry  concerning  her  health.  It  was  a 
warm  day  in  fpring  ;  yet  Harriot,  who  was  extremely 
chilly,  had  feated  herftlf  in  a  little  low  chair,  by  the 
fide  of  a  large  fire.  Her  feet  were  ftrangely  twilled 
together,  and,  leaning  forward  to  reft  her  elbow  on  her 
knee,  Hie  fupported  her  head  on  her  right  hand.  To 
the  affectionate  qucflions  of  her  filler  (he  made  no  reply, 
but,  ftarting  from  her  reverie,  walked  with  apparent 
difficulty  acrofs  the  chamber,  and,  faying  with  a  fee- 
ble and  fainting  voice,  «'  I  can  never  pafs  the  Alps," 
funk  down  on  the  fide  of  her  bed,  and  with  one  deep 
iigh,  but  without  any  convuliive  ftruggle,  expired. 

Whetlier  the  much-injured  an(J  defective  organs  of 
her  life  were  completely  won  out  by  time,  or  whether 
the  conflict  of  different  affections,  which  had  haraffed 
'pirn  through  the  night,  really  fhortened  her  exift* 
e,  the  all-feeing  Author  of  it  alone  can  determine. 
it  ii  certain,  however,   that  her  death,  and  the  pecu- 
eircumfbuBces   attending   it,  produced  among  her 
relations  the  moil  poignant  afiiitElion,  As  fhe  died  with- 
out one  convulfive  motion,  her  fitler  coidd  hardly  be- 
her  to   l>o  dead  ;    and    as  this  good   lady  had 
attended  to  th  -<n  Edward  fhe 

I  not  comprehend  tl  '■  of  Harriet,  till  her 

iful  fervanl  d  honeft  account  of  the 

converfation  which  had  pafTedbetwf 
• 

nephew  Edward,  who  well 

-.  his  regard  for  tar  little  being,  haftened 

ro  hits  (he  firft  moment  that  he  heard  fhe  was  no  more. 

He 
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Ho  found  him  under  the  itrongeft  irr predion  of  r 
grief,  and  in  the  iniJ.ll  of  that  felf-accufation  fo  natural 
to  a  generous  i 
voured  to  comfort  hi.n,  by  obi 

;.t,  perhaps,  never  to  he  coniich 
furclj  in-   'IK*  i  ed  a  bleifing  to  a  perfon,  whole  u 
tunate  inl 
a  fouice  of  incefGint  fufl  s!  my  dc 

plied,  u  bwtB  irry  heart  and  my  underilanding  refute 
to   fubferihe  to  the  ideas,  by  which  >  >u  fo  kii  dly  ti  v 
to  confole  me.  t  allow.,  indeed,  that  her  I 
happy,  a  id  her  health  moft  delicate.     But  who  h 
keener   relifh  of  all  i  h  be- 

long to  a   lively   and    cultivated   Blind,   and    ilill    . 

!1   thofe   I-  lights,    which   are   at  once  the 

tcft  and  the  reward  of  a  b  heart?  It 

had   her    foibles  ;   but    what    right  had  I  to  fport.  with 

them  :   To    mc   they   ought  to  have  been  particularly 

r   /lie    never  looked   upon  mine,  but  with  a 

l    indulgence."     "   Poor    Harriot  !"    he 

would    frequently   exclaim  ;   **  poor   aunt    Harriot  !    T 

I)  defy  abridged  thy  very  weak,   but  not  unjoyous 

exiilenc?,   by    the  mod  unthinking  barbarity.      I  will, 

how  eve-,   be  tender  to  thy  memory;   and  I  wi/h   that 

1  could  warn  the  world  againfi  the   dangerous  cruelly 

•of  jelling  with  the  credulity  of  every  being  who  may 

■referable  thee." 
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C    II    A    P.       XLII. 

OS    TH:  LE     SOCIETY. 

'"'TpHE  company  i  f  Indie*  has  a  very  powerful  in- 
J.  fluence  on  the  fentiments  and  conduct  of  men. 
IVomet*,  the  fruitful  foufce  of  half  our  joys,  and 
perhaps  of  more  than  half  our  forrows,  give  an 
elegance  to  our  manners*  and  a  relifh  to  our  plea- 
sures, They  fboth  our  afflictions  and  fofttfi  our  cares. 
Too  much  of  their  company  will  render  ujf  effeminate, 
and  infallibly  ftamp  upon  us  many  fignatures  of  the  fe- 
male nature.  A  rough  and  unpolifhed  behaviour,  as  well 
as  flovenlinefs  of  perfon,  will  certainly  be  the  confc- 
quence  of  an  almofl  conftant  exclufion  from  it.  By 
ipending  a  rcafonablc  portion  of  our  time  $1  the  com- 
pany of  the  women,  and  another  in  the  company  of  our 
own  fex,  we  mail  imbibe  a  proper  (hare  of  the  foftnefs  of 
the  female,  and  at  the  fame  time  retain  the  firmnefs 
and  conftancy  of  the  male. 

"  We  believe  that  it  is  proper,"  fays  an  amiable  wri- 
ter, who  has  lludied  the  human  heart  with  fuccjfe,  for 
perfons  of  the  fame  age,  of  the  fame  fex,  of  fimilar  dif- 
pofitions  and  pUrfuits,  to  aflbciate  together.  But  here 
\ve  leem  to  be  deceived  by  words.  If  we  confult  nature 
and  common  fenfe,  we  fhall  find,  -that  the  true  propri- 
ety and  harmony  of  focial  life  depend  upon  the  con- 
nection of  people  of  different  difpofitions  and  characters 
judicioufly  blended  together.  Nature  hath  made  no 
individual,  ooreoclafs  of  people,  independent  of  the  reft, 
of  their  fpecies,  or  Sufficient  for  their  own  happinefs. 

"  Each  fex,  each  character,  each  period  of  hfe,  have 
their  feveral  advantages  and  difadvantages  -,  and  that 
union  is  the  happieft  and  moil  proper  where  wants  are 
anutuafly  fupplied* 

«  The 
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*  The  fair  fex  fhould  naturally  hope  to  gain  from 
our  conversation,  knowledge,  wifdom,  and  fedatenefs  ; 
anl  they  fhould  to  give  us,  in  exchange,  humanity, 
politenefs,  rhcerfulncfs,  tafte,  and  fentiment. 

"  The  levity,  the  rafhnefs,  and  folly  of  early  life  are 

I  with  the  gravity,  the  caution,  and  the  wifdom 

of  age  ;  while  the  t.im'dity,  coldnefe  of  heart,  and 

nor  incident   to  declining  years,  are  fupported  and 

■flitted  hy  the  courage,  the  warmth,  and  the  vivacity  of 

youth." 

As  little  focial  intercourfe  fubfifled  between  the  two 
fixes,  in  the  more  early  ages  of  antiquity,  v/e  find 
the  men  lefs  courteous,  and  the  women  lefs  engag- 
ing. Vivacity  and  chccrfulnefs  feem  hardly  to  have 
extfted.  Krai  the  Babylonians,  who  appear  to  have 
allowed  their  women  more  liberty  than  any  of  the  an- 
cients, feem  not  to  have  lived  with  them  in  a  friendly  and 
familiar  manner.  But,  as  their  intercourfe  with  them  wae 
coididerably  greater  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  no- 
tions, they  acquired  thereby  a  polifh  and  refinement 
unknown  to  any  of  the  people  who  furrounded  them. 
The  manners  of  both  fexes  were  ibfter,  and  better  cal- 
I  1  fed  to  pleafe. 

They  likewife  paid  more  attention  to  cleanlinefs 
•and  drefs. 

After  the  Greeks  became  famous  for  their  know- 
led;'/'  "f  the  arts  and  fciences,  their  rudenefs  and  barba- 
rity were  only  foftned  a  few  degrees.  It  is  not  therefore 
.  Sciences,  and  teaming,  but  the  company  of  the  other 
fcx,  that  forma  the  manners  and  renders  the  man 
■agree. 

The  Romans  were,  for  Tome  time,  a  community 
without  women,  and  eonfequently  without  any  thing 
to  foften  the  ferocity  of  maie  nature.  The  Sabine 
y.rgn.s,  whom  they  had  ftolen,  appear  to  have  infufed 
into  them  the  fnft  ideas  of  politenefs.  But  it  v. as 
»*any  ages  before  this  politenefs  bajiifhed  the  roughnefs 

of 
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of  the  warrior,  and  afTumed  the  refinement  of  the 
gentlmen. 

During  the  times  of  chivalry,  famale  enfluence  was 
at  the  zenith  of  its  glory  and  perfection.  It  was  the 
fouice  of  valour,  it  gave  birth  to  polkenefs,  it  awakened 
pity,  it  called  forth  benevolence,  it  relliided  the  hand 
of  oppreflion,  and  meliorated  the  human  heart.  "  I  can- 
not approach  my  miftrefs,"  faid  one,  "  till  I  have  done 
fome  glorious  deed  that  may  deferve  her  notice.  Ac- 
tions mould  be  the  meffengers  of  the  heart  ;  they  are  the 
homage  due  to  beauty,  and  they  only  mould  difcover 
love." 

Marfan,  inflruftlng  a  young  knight  how  to  behave 
fo  as  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  fair,  has  thefe  remarkable 
words  : — "  When  your  arm  is  raifed,  if  your  lance  fail, 
draw  your  fword  direftly  ;  and  let  heaven  and  hell  re- 
found  with  the  clam.  Lifelefs  is  the  foul  which  beauty 
cannot  animate,  and  weak  is  the  arm  which  cannot 
fight  valiantly  to  defend  it." 

The  Ruffians,  Poles,  and  even  the  Dutch,  pay  lefs 
attention  to  their  females  than  any  of  their  neighbours, 
and  are,  by  confequence,  lefs  diftinguiihed  for  the  graces 
of  their  perfons,  and  the  feelings  of  their  hearts. 

The  hghtnefs  of  their  food,  and  the  falubrity  of  their 
air,  have  been  affigned  ar.  reafons  for  the  vivacity  and 
cheerfulnefs  of  the  French,  and  their  foititude  in  fup- 
poiting  their  fpiuts  through  all  the  adverfe  circum- 
llances  of  this  world.  But  the  conibarrt  mixture  of  the 
young  and  old,  of  the  two  fexes,  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  principal  reafons,  why  the  cares  and  iHs  of  life  fit 
lighter  oft  the  ihoulders  of  that  fantaftic  people,  than 
on  thofe  of  aDy  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  French  reckon  an  excurfion  dull,  and  a  party 
of  pleafure  without  reliih,  unlefs  a  mixture  of  both  fexes 
join  to  compofe  it.  The  French  women  do  not  even 
withdraw  from  the  table  after  meals ;  nor  do  the  men 

difcovier 
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i  that  impatience  to  have  them  difmiffed,  which 
lo  often  do  in  England. 

alleged  by  thofe  who  hnve  no  relifh  for  the 
rerfatiofl  of  the  fair  fex,  that  their  prefence 
curbs  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  reflrains  the  jollity 
of  mirth.  But,  if  the  converfation  and  the  mirth  are 
decent,  if  the  company  are  capable  of  relifhing  any 
thing  but  wine,  the  very  revcrfe  is  the  cafe.  Ladies, 
in  general,  are  not  only  more  cheerful  than  gentlemen, 
but  more  eager  to  promote  mirth  and  good  humour. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  are  the  company  and  converfa- 
tion of  the  fair,  in  diffufing  happi ufs  and  hilarity,  that 
•  D  the  cloud,  which  hangs  on  the  thoughtful  broto  of 
an  Englifhmnn,  begins  in  the  prefent  age  to  brighten, 
by  his  devoting  to  the  ladies  a  larger  mare  of  time, 
than  was  formerly  done  by  his  anceflor3. 

Though   the  influence  of  the   fexes  be    reciprocal, 
yet  that  of  the  ladies  is  certainly  the  grcateft.      How 
often  may  one    fee  a  company  of  men,  who  were  dif- 
pofed  to  be  riotous,  checked  all  at  once  into  decency 
by    the   accidental   entrance  of   a:i    amiable    woman  ; 
while  her  good  Ca\fc  and  obliging   deportment  charms 
them   into  at  lead  a  temporary   conviction,   that    there 
■  nothing  fo  beautiful  as  female  excellence,  nothing  fo 
delightful  as   female    converfation,    in  its  bell   form  ! 
Were  fuch  conviction  frequently  repeated,  what  might 
it  expect  from  it  at  laft  ? 
"  Were   Virtue,"  faid  an  ancient  philofopher,  "  to 
appear  amongft   men    in  viiible  (hape,  what  vehement 
defires  would  fhe  enkindle  !  "  Virtue  exhibited  without 
affectation,  by  a  lovely  young  perfon,  of  improved  un- 
hiding and  gentle  manners,  may  be  faid  to  appear 
with  the  moil  alluring  afpect,  furrounded  by  the  Grc 
It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  point  out  inftances  of 
■'..oil   evident  reformation,  wrought  0:1  particular 
.  by  their  having  happily  c<  officii  for 

nen. 

To 
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To  form  the  manners  of  men,  various  caufes  con- 
tribute ;  but  nothing,  perhaps,  fo  much  as  the  turn  of 
the  -women  with  whom  they  convtrfe.  Thofe  who 
are  moft  converfant  with  women  of  virtue  and  under- 
ftanding;  will  be  always  found  the  moft  amiable  cha- 
racters, other  circumftances  being  fuppofed  alike-  Such 
lociety,  beyoed  every  thing  elfe,  rubs  off  the  corners  that 
give  many  of  our  fex  an  ungracious  roughnefs.  It  pro- 
duces a  polifh  more  perfc6t,  and  more  pleafing,  than 
that  which  is  received  from  a  general  commerce  with 
the  world.  This  laft  is  often  fpecious,  but  commonly 
fuperficiaL  The  other  is  the  reiult  of  gentler  feelings, 
and  a  more  elegant  humanity.  The  heart  itfelf  is  mould- 
ed. Habits  of  undiflembltd  courtefy  are  formed.  A 
certain  flowing  urbanity  is  acquired.  Violent  paffions, 
rafh  oaths,  coarfe  jefts,  indelicate  language  of  every 
kind,  are  prectuded-aftd  ch&clifhed. 

Underftanding  and  virtue,  by  being  often  contem- 
plated in  the  moft  engaging  lights,  have  a  fort  of  affi- 
milating  power.  Let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  however, 
that  the  men,  here  defcribed,  will  become  feminine. 
Their  fentiments  and  deportment  will  only  contract  a 
grace  :  their  principles  will  have  nothing  ferocious  or 
forbidding  :  their  affections  will  be  chafte  and  foothing 
at  the  fame  inftant.  In  that  cafe,  the  gentlemen,  the  man 
of  worth,  and  the  religions  man,  will  all  meit  infenhbly 
and  fweetly  into  one  another. 

The  French  and  Italian  nobility  are  generally  edu- 
cated in  the  drawing-room,  at  the  toilette,  and  places 
of  public  amufement,  where  they  are  cor.ftantly  in  the 
company  of  women. 

The  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  receive  their  edu- 
cation at  the  univerfity,  and  at  Newmarket,  where 
books,  grooms,  and  jockeys  mult,  of  courfe,  be  their 
companions. 

Some  mode  of  education,  between  thefe  two  ex- 
tremes, would  have  a  tendancy  to  preferve  the  d;gnity 

of 
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of  the  man,  as  well  as  to  infufe  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
the  uldrefs  of  the  woman. 

Female  fociety  gives  men  a  tafte  for  cleanlinefs  and 
nice  of  pcrfon.  Oar  anceflors,  who  kept  but 
little  company  with  their  women,  were  not  only  flo- 
vetny  in  their  drefs,  but  had  their  countenances  dif- 
figured  with  long  beards.  By  female,  influence,  how- 
re,  in  procefa  of  time,  mutilated  down 
to  muAachei.  As  the  gentlemen  found  that  the 
ladies  had  no  great  relilh  tor  muftaches,  which  were 
the  relics  of  a  beard,  they  cut  and  curled  them  into 
various  fafhions,  to  render  them  more  agreeable.  At 
lafl,  howevert  finding  fueh  labour  vain,  they  gave  them 
up  altogether.  But  as  thofe  of  the  three  learned  pro- 
feifions  were  fuppofed  to  be  endowed  with,  or  at  lead 
to  (land  i;i  need  of,  more  wifdom  than  other  people, 
and  as  the  longed  beard  had  always  been  deemed  to 
fprout  from  the  wifeft  chin,  to  fupply  tin's  mark  of 
diltinclion,  which  they  had  loll,  they  contrived  to 
'mother  up  their  heads  in  enormous  quantities  of 
frizzled  hair,  that  they  might  bear  the  greater  refem- 
blance  to  an  owl,  the  bud  (acred  to  wifdom  and 
Minerva. 

To  female  fociety  it  has  been  objected  by  the 
learned  and  ftudious,  that  it  enervates  the  mind,  and 
gives  it  fueh  a  turn  for  trifling,  levity,  and  difllpation, 
as  renders  it  altogether  unfit  for  that  application 
which  is  oeceflary  in  order  to  become  eminent  in  any 
of  the  fciences.  In  proof  of  this  they  allege,  that  the 
greatefl  philofophers  feldom  or  never  were  men  who 
enjoyed,  or  were  fit  for,  the  company  or  converfatiou 
of  women.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  hardly  ever  converfed 
with  any  of  the  fex.  Bacon,  Boyle,  Des  Cartes, 
and  many  others,  confpicuous  for  their  learning  and 
application,  were  but  indifferent  companions  to  the  fair. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  youth,  who  devotes  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  female  converiation,  and 

the 
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the  little  offices  of  gallantry,  never  diflinguifhes  him- 
felf  in  the  literary  world.  But  notwithftanding  this, 
without  the  fatigue  and  application  of  Severe  itudy, 
he  often  obtains,  by  female  intereil,  what  is  denied  to 
the  merited  improvements  acquired  by  the  labour  of 
many  years. 


CHAP.     XLIII. 

OF    THE    BRITISH     LADIES    AT    DIFFERENT    PERIODS. 

HAT  poliihed  nations  underftand  by  fociety, 
appears  to  have  been  little  known  in  England, 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  b :  ckwardnefs 
may  in  feme  meafure  be  afcribed  to  our  continental 
wars  with  France  and  with  Scotland.  By  our  quar- 
rels with  the  one,  we  were  fhut  out  from  foreign  in- 
tercourfe  ;  and  by  our  hoftilities  with  both,  we  were 
diverted  from  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  fpirit  of  chivalry,  which  produced  fuch  ama- 
zing effects  on  the  Continent,  was  more  weakly  felt 
here.  Edward  III.  had  indeed  eftablifhed  the  order 
of  the  garter.  But  real  wars  allowed  the  knights 
little  time  for  the  mock  encounter,  or  the  generous 
vifions  of  romantic  heroifm.  Love  was  ftill  a  fimple 
paffion,  which  led  the  fhorteft  way  to  its  gratification, 
and  generally  in  conformity  with  law  and  cuftom. 
It  partook  little  of  imagination  ;  and  confequently, 
required  few  perfections  in  its  object.  It  afpired  nei- 
ther at  angels  nor  goddefTes. 

The  women,  who  ftill  retained  all  their  native  inno- 
cence and  modefty,  were  regarded  only  as  wives  and 
mothers.  Where  qualifications  are  not  demanded,  they 
will  never  be  found.     The  accomplifhments  of  the  fex 

entitled 
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entitled  them  to  no  other  chat  after  ;  and  It  had  per- 
liaps  been  happy  for  both  (exes,  if  they  could  have 
remained  in  fuch  a  ilate  of  fimplicity. 

The  Scots,  by  means  of  their  alliance  with  France, 
which  had  fubfifted  for  feveral  centuriesi  and  th?t  fpi- 
rit  of  adventure,  which  has  at  all  times  led  th- 
in quell  of  reputation,  civil  or  military,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  at  this  time  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
the   elegances,  of  life,  than  their  wealthy  and  pov. 

Si      Accordingly    we    find,    in   the  court  of 
James  IV.  a  tafte  m  ouific,  in  letters,  and  ii 
to  which  the  great  monarch  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor  anil 
his  haughty  barons  were  yet  ftra  ig 

But  the  political  ftate  of  both  kingdoms  was  an  i  - 
fuperable  bar  to  all  libera]  intercourfe.     The  bar 
or  chiefs,  were  hoftile  to  ti  im  which  I 

li  id  every  tiling  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope.     1 
wer  by  it  in  their  turn;  they  tools 

the  walls  of  their  caftles  with  a  jealous  eye  on  each 
Other  ;    they    never    went  abroad,  but  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  domeftics.     They  vifited  :ach  c 
with    the    ii  tie,   and    the   diffidence,   of 
princes.     Their    marriages    were   contracted 
mily    motives,    and   their    courtfhips    were    c 
with  the  greateft  formt  and  the  moil  diftant  refp 
They  took  liberties  indeed  with  the  women  of  inf 
condition,  and  they    rioted  in  thoughtlcis  jollity   \ 
their   dependents.      But   the   ideas   of  inferiority  and 
dependance  are  incompatible,  with  thofe  of  fociety  and 

Henry  VII.    by  curbing  the  hoflile  fpirit  of  the 
barons,  by  abridging  their  power,  by  diminii 
retainers,    by    extending    commerce,    by    encourag 
agriculture,  by  fecuring  peace  to  his  fubjeets,  at  home 
and  abroad,  prepared  the  way  for  learning,  arts, 
elegance.     But  the  tafte  of  the  nation  w  1  ripe 

for  their  reception  ;  and  the  temper  of  his  fun,  H 

O  VIII. 
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VIII.  n,  hly  favourable  to  fuch  a  revolution. 

.:ce,  however,  by  l<is  tafte  for  tournaments, 

of  chivalry.      By  his  magnificence 

he    drew  the  nobility  to  court  ;  and, 

ith  the  emperor,  and  the  French 

mulation  of  foreign  elegance. 

re  fmitten  with  the  love  of  letters  and  of  gal* 

The  Karl  of  Surrey,  in  particular,  celebrated 

erfes,  and  defended  her  honour  with 

his  fword,  againft  all  who  dared,  with  unhallowed  lips, 

date  name. 

en  in  this  reign  likewife  began  to  difcover 

ature  and  politenefs.     The  countefs  of 

r  to  Henry  VII.  and  who  furvived 

had  (hewn  the  way.      She  translated  two  pious 

treatifes  from  the  French  ;  and  was  a  great  patronefs 

:arning.       Elizabeth   Blount,    miflrefs  to  Heniy 

woman  of  elegant  accompltfhmenU  \  and 

his  laft  i  Catharine  Parr,  wrote  with  facility  both 

in  J  .  nglifh,  and  appears  befides  to  have  been 

an  of  addrefs. 

But   the   houfe   of  Sir  Thomas  More  fcems,  in  a 

more  particular  manner,  to  have  been  the  habitation 

of  tl  ■  ven  of  the  Graces.      He  was  pof- 

of  all  the  learning  of  antiquity,  and  was  pious 

even  to  weaknefs.      But  neither  his  religion,  nor  his 

learning,  I  temper,  nor  blunted  his  tafte  for 

fociety.     His  ideas  of  the  female  character  would  do 

honour  to  a  gentleman  of  the  prefent  age.      "  May 

you  meet  with  a  wife  not  ftupidly  filent,  nor  always 

prattling  nonfeufe.      May  fhe  be  learned,  if  poffible,  or 

e  of  being  made  fo.      A  woman,  thus 

[bed,   will   I  drawing  fentiments  and 

.  tns  out  of  the  bell  authors.      She  will  be  Lerfclf, 

X  the   changes  of  fortune.      She  will  neither  be 

blown  up   with    profperity,    nor   broken    in   adverlity. 

You  will  find  in  her  an  even,  cheerful,  good-humoured 

friend, 
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•  companion 

and  ..!    them 

\Vhatever  company  you  arc  i 

i 
her 

of  t 

. 
will   keep  your  foul  in   perpetual   fercnity.      She 
un  its  mirth  from  being  d 

According  ro    thefe  ideas,  he 
daughters,  whofe  virtues  and  talents  ;  ; 
merited  all   Ins  care.     They 
one  houfe,  with  their  father,  their  hufb 
jdren,  and  formed  a  fociety,  all  thing 
If  ever,  b 
morals  w^rc  fu 
tnners  were  poh'fhed  by   ; 
ned  by  a  defire  to 
y  love,  and  ftrt 
blood.     Their  converlation,  animated  t 
nched  by  learning,  and  moderated  by  refpedt, 
in  the  dignity  of  its  objed,  feemed    to    app 
that  fine  tranfport,  which   immorl 
!,  in  pouring 
and  good 
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like  butterflies  from  ferae  to  fenfe,  both   in  their  lives 
and  convcrfations,  can  have  no  conception. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  jufily   confidered  as  one 
of  the  moil   finning-   periods  in   the   Englifh   hlftory. 
For  purity  of  manners,  vigour  of  mind,  vigour"  cfcha- 
ra6\ert  and  pevfonal  addrefs,  it  is  perhaps  unequalled. 
The  magnificent   entertainments,  which   that   illuf- 
trious  princefs  fo   frequently   gave   her  court,  and   at 
which    fne  generally  appeared  in  perfon,  with   a   moil 
engaging  familiarity,  rubbed   off  the  ancient  referve 
of  the  nobility,  and  increafed  the  tafte  of  fociety,  and 
even    of  gallantry.     The   mafculine    boldnefs    of  her 
character,  however,  was  unfavourable  to  female  graces. 
The  women  of  her  court,  like  herfelf,  were  rather  ob- 
jects of  refpcc~t  thdn  love.     Their  virtues  were  fevere; 
learning  and  their  talents  were  often  great  ;  they 
-.affions,  but  they  knew  how  to  fupprefs  them,  or 
/ert  them  into  the  channel  of  intereil  or  ambition. 
They  did  not  however  want  their  admirers.      Men  were 
!dfa  delicate  in  thofe  days. 

Spenfer,  by    writing   his   Fairy    Queen,   revived   in 

n  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  at  a  time,  when  it  began 

;,ire   on    the   Continent  ;  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

is  Arcadia,  refined  on  that  fentiment.      The  Fairy 

■  Jueen  was  intended  as   a  compliment  to    Elizabeth  ; 

ana  the  Arcadia  was  dedicated  by   Sir  Philip   to   his 

lifter,  the  counters  of  Pembroke,  the  moil;  amiable  and 

accornplifhed  woman  of  her  time. 

The  following  ingenious  and  well-known  verfes  were 
intended  as  part  cf  her  epkaph  : 

"  Underneath  this  fable  hearfe 

«  Lies  the  fubjeS  of  all  verfe, 

'■  Sidney's  j rji"r,  Pembroke' 'smother — 

"  Death  !  ere  thou  haft  kilVd  another, 

"  Fair,  and  learn' d,  and  good  as  Jhe, 

* '  Time  fka  11  ih  roic  a  dart  at  thee. ' ' 

Elizabeth 
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Elisabeth  herfclf  was  a  great  and  (in 
But  fhe  had  few  qualities  to  recommend  her  as  a 
man,  though  paflionately  fond  of  perfoi 
No:  '  i,   as  a  writer,  eitl 

elegant,  though  (he  app 
of  Hterary  tune.      Her  ability  as  a  fov. 

Ihr   virtue., 
tank,  and  of  her  age;  and  her   weakneffes,  th  I 
her  lex.     They  fail   I,  however,  to  render  hei 

tland.  the  cotemporary  <  I 
eth,  and   her   rival  in   beauty,    in  lettej 
tough  a  let's  pei 

While  we  blame  her  conduct,  (lie  c 
our  aiFeciion. 

paun  misfortunes ;  a  id  v 

foms  fwell  with  indignation   againfl  her 

unhappy  llory,  as  told  by  her  eneir 

ii  of  Mary  to  her  native  kingdom,  after 
i  of  her  hufband  Francis  II.  with  all  the  ele- 
of  France, 

literature,    arts,   and   politeneft 
eiion  among  them,  as   foon    as   in 

the  fpirit  of  IV 
atland  about  this  time,  which  wa 
ith  fuch  amazing   effects,  and  which   Ipi 
-   - 
Mary,  of  the  pious  Charles,   and   w 
pulfion  of  the  royal  houfe,   th 
•ud  overth  ,md  the  ftudies  of  i 

try,   which   two  centuries  have   fcarcely  been  able  to 

The  acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  E.-g- 
.:!  farther  to  obftrudt  the  | 

the 

•      •  antry.     Tl  I  of  the  court  drew 

O  2  the 
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the  nobility  to  London,  to  fpend  their  fortunes,  or 
obtain  preferment.  Men  of  genius  and  learning  like- 
wiie  looked  this  way. 

That  event,  however,  mnfl  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  Ibciety  in  England  ;  yet  not  fo  much 
as  might  be  cxpefted.  The  fcantinefs  of  James's 
uc,  together  with  his  want  of  ceconomy,  rendered 
Irira  unable  to  fupport  the  fplendonr  of  a  court.  It 
was  befides  inconfiftent  with  his  maxims  of  policy, 
with  his  temper.  He  loved  to  be  focial  with  his 
ds,  but  hated  a  crowd  ;  and  had  rather  an  aver- 
sion to  the  covpany  of  women.  A  mean  jealoufy, 
which  took  place  of  a  generous  emulation,  between 
the  Scotch  and  Englifh  courtiers,  prevented  ftill  farther 
the  refinement  of  manners  ;  which  can  only  be  effect- 
ed by  a  liberal  intercourfe. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  are  ftill  fonder 
of  a  country  life,  than  thofe  of  any  polifhed  nation  in 
Europe.  It  prevailed  much  more  then,  and  was 
highly  encouraged  by  James.  He  even  iffued  pro- 
clamations, containing  fevere  threatenings,  againft  the 
gentry  who  lived  in  town.  By  thefe  means,  the  an- 
cient pride  of  family  was  preferved.  Men  of  birth 
were  diftinguifhed  by  a  ftatelinefs  of  carriage.  Much 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life  ; 
and,  as  riches  acquired  by  trade  were  ftill  rare,  little 
familiarity  was  indulged  by  the  great. 

The  king's  pacific,  or  rather  pufillanimoufc  difpofi- 
tion,  though  it  funk  the  national  character,  was  fa- 
vourable to  commerce,  and  not  altogether  unfriendly 
to  letters.  James  himfelf  was  a  fcholar  ;  but  he  was 
unhappy  in  a  bad  tafte,  which  infe&ed  his  whole  court, 
and  indeed  the  whole  nation.  He  was  fond  of  meta- 
phyfical  quibbles,  the  jingle  of  words,  and  every 
fpecies  of  falfe  wit.  Such  a  tafte  is  in  fome  meafure 
inseparable  from  tlie  revival  of  letters.     We  admire 

what 
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••clint  is  glaring,  before  we  can  difcern  what  is  beau- 
tiful. 

The  theatre,  that  great  former  of  manners,  and 
which  is  funned  by  them,  had  been  founded  by  Shake- 
fpcarc,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Jonfon  and  Fletcher.  Thefe  writers  have 
feldum  painted  the  manners  of  their  own  country,  and 
feldom  thofe  of  their  own  age.  But,  as  they  mull 
have  endeavoured  to  pleafe  the  people  to  whom  they 
wrote,  and  as  they  no  doubt  knew  the  tafte  of  the 
public,  we  may  difeern  that  tafte  more  perfectly  in 
their  eompolitions,  than  in  the  barren  records  of  the 
times. 

In  the  writings  of  Slnkcfpcarc,  we  find  all  the 
noble  fpirit  of  the  virgin-reign.  Love  has  its  native 
importance,  but  little  more.  It  is  productive  of  the 
u(l  events,  when  connected  with  circumftances ; 
but,  when  a  iimple  paffion,  its  effects  are  feeble  and 
tranfient.  He  feldom  attempts  to  be  wanton.  But 
\v  in  n  he  is  fo,  he  cxprefles  his  meaning  in  the  plained, 
and  often  in  the  broadeft  words. 

In  ti  of  Fletcher,  love   has  acquired   an 

imaginary  power,  It  is  equal  to  every  thing  in  itfrlf, 
and  feems  to  difregard  thofe  circumftances,  which  alone 
can  give  it  confequence.  He  treats  of  the  fubjeel: 
with  a  grace  peeuliar  tohimfelf;  for  a  genteel  educa- 
tion, ami  a  good  natural  tafte,  confpired  to  render  him 
the  moll  elegant  writer  of  his  age. 

1  rom  his  comedies  we  may  conclude  that  love  was 
ambitious  of  being  thought  more  important  than  it 
v  was;  that  it  had  purpofes  to  carry,  which  it 
•durft  not  reveal  ;  and  which,  confequently,  fuggefted 
the  difguife  of  delicate  expreftion.  The  duel,  we 
know,  had  taken  pbee  of  the  tournament  ;  and  the  in- 
trig,  be  certain,  wouM  not  be  long  behind. 

Under  Charles  I.  a  good  tafte  in  letters,  b  arts,  and 
in  fociety,  began  to  prevail.     The  king  hiinfelt 

both 
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both  a  judge  and  an  example  of  fine  writing.  He 
was  a  lover  of  painting,  mulic,  and  architecture  ;  all 
winch  he  liberally  encouraged.  But  the  religious 
and  political  difputes,  which  early  in  this  reign  di- 
vided the  nation,  and  which  brought  about  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  the  fubverfion  of  the  monarchy,  di- 
verted the  thoughts  of  men  from  every  elegant  pur- 
iuit.  The  dread  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  hope  of  heaven  and  of  liberty,  threw  the  whole 
rfiand  into  the  moll  violent  convullions,  and  gave 
birth  to  fome  of  the  greateft  geniufes,  and  called 
forth  fome  of  the  greateft  cbaraders,  in  the  hiliory  of 
mankind. 

The  cavaliers,  or  royal  party,  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  horrors  of  civil  wap,  maintained  a  gaiety 
of  temper  which  was  altogether  aftonirhing,  and  a  free- 
dom of  manners  which  too  often  bordered  on  licen- 
tioufnefs.  But  the  republicans,  though  perhaps  not 
Aed  with  fewer  vices,  and  thofe  of  a  lefs  amiable 
call,  difcover  fo  much  vigour  of  mind,  fuch  a  refolute 
fpirit  of  action,  a  luve  of  freedom,  and  a  contempt  of 
death,  that  we  almoft  deipife  the  poh'ft  of  fociety, 
even  while  we  detell  the  cant  of  hypocrify. 

The  moll  diftinguiflied  Avomen  of  this  period,  in 
Britain,  were  the  Duchefs  of  Newcastle,  Lady  Paking- 
ton,  and.  Lady  Halket. 

The  jDuchefs  of  Newcaftle  has  left  us  a  variety  of 
compofitions,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  of  no  mean  cha- 
racter. 

Lady  Pakington  has  long  been  reputed  the  author 
of  TLi  Whole  Duty  0f  Man,  and  feveral  other  moral 
and  divine  treatifes  ;  v  hich  are  written  with  fo  much 
temper,  purity,  piety,  philofophy,  and  good  fend-, 
thai,  file  may  be  jnftly  reckoned  the  glory  of  her  fex, 
and  an  honour  to  human  nature.  What  great  nefs  of 
mind  snd  goodnefs  fan  bepof- 

feifed  of,  who  couid  deny  lier/df  the  honour  of  fuch 

•works, 
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works,   left  the  name  of  a  woman  mould  render  them 
of  left  ferviec  to  mankind  ! 

Under  the  commonwealth,  the  face  of  the  nation 
entirely  changed.     It  experienced  a  revolution] 
as    compleat    in    manners  as  in  policy.       One  would 
imagined    himfelf  in    a    different  world.       The 
theatres  were  fhut.     Games,  fports,  (hows,  and  amuf,  - 
menta  of  every  kind  were  prohibited.      Inftead  of  the 
voice  of  mirth  and  joy,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
groans,  fighs,  prayers,  and  fpiritual  fongs.      All  liberal 
fledge,  ornamental   learning,   gentility  of  manner, 
ice    of   drefs,    and  all  fuperil  lity  in  eating  and 
drinking    were   profcribed,  as  carnal  vanities,  and  as 
the    accomplices  of  fin   an  1   Satan.      All  ranks,  ages, 
were  confounded.      The  illuminations  of  the 
fpirit    placed  all  on  a  level.      The  leaders  of  the  re- 
public prayed,  or  exhorted  one  while,  and  lillened  the 
next  to  the  mean c  11  of  the  people. 

Women  were  often  teacher9.  Thofe  fair  divines, 
by  rcafon  of  their  finer  feelings  and  more  vivid  imagi- 
nations, were  often  earned  into  the  moil  extraordinary 
feverities,  and  the  wildeft  enthufiafm.  They  were  not 
contented  with  laying  afide  the  allurements  of  their 
fex,  but  they  condemned  themfclves  to  humiliation 
and  falling,  for  the  wandering  of  their  hearts. 

Love,  under  the  commonwealth,  was  a  mixture  of 
cant  and  hypocrify.  Never  was  beauty  fo  much  in 
dilgrace.  It  was  not  only  denied  all  adventitious 
i  and  excellencies,  but  even  the  advantages  of 
nature  were  fubjed  of  reproach.  It  was  forbid  to 
;  and  it  was  criminal  to  confider  it  as  an  object 
of  defire. 

The    emotions    of   nature   were  confidered 
ftruggiea  of  original  guilt  5  and  beauty  was  viewed  as 
'  in  the  hands  of  Satan,  to  feduce  the  hearts  of 
the  faitlifuL 

But 
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But  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  made  ample 
amends  to  beauty  for  the  indignities  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  reign  of  Charles  II.  may  be  confidcrcd, 
in  one  light,  as  the  moft  glorious  a?ra  to  women  in  the 
hifrory  of  Britain,  and  as  the  moft  debafmg  in  another. 
They  were  never  fo  much  careffed;  never  fo  little 
fefpeRed. 

Charles  himfelf  had  a  fufceptible,  but  changeable 
heart  ;  a  focial  temper,  a  genteel  manner,  and  a  lively 
wit.  His  courtiers  partook  much  of  the  chara&er  of 
their  mailer.  They  had  all  fuffered  the  preflure  of 
adverfity,  or  felt  the  infolence  of  pious  tyranny.  They 
began  to  think  that  chriftianity  was  a  fable  ;  that 
virtue  was  a  cheat  ;  that  friendfhip  and  generofity 
were  but  words  of  courfe  ;  and,  in  greedily  enjoying 
their  change  of  fortune,  they  funk  themfelves  beneath 
the  dignity  of  men.  In  avoiding  fpiritual  pride,  and 
in  retaliating  felfiftinefs,  they  departed  from  the  eflen- 
tial  principles  of  religion  and  morals  ;  and,  by  con- 
trailing  the  language  and  the  manners  of  hypocrify, 
they  fhamelefsly  violated  the  laws  of  decency  and  de- 
corum. 

Overjoyed  at  the  return  of  their  fovereign,  the 
whole  royal  party  diflblvtd  in  thoughtlefs  jollity  ;  and 
even  many  of  the  republicans,  particularly  the  younger 
clafs,  and  the  women,  were  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
the  gloomy  aufterity  of  the  commonwealth.  A  ge- 
neral relaxation  of  manners  took  place.  Pkafure  be- 
came the  univerfal  object,  and  love  the  prevailing  tafte  ; 
but  that  love  was  rather  an  appetite  than  a  paflion. 
Beauty,  unconnected  with  virtue,  was  its  obje£l :  it 
was  therefore  void  of  honour  and  attachment.  In 
confequence  of  fuch  manners,  female  virtue,  robbed  of 
its  reward,  became  rather  a  mode  of  behaviour,  to 
inflame  defire,  or  procure  elevation,  than  a  fentiment 
or  principle  ;  and,  of  courfe,  fooner  or  later,  was  cither 
facrifked  to  inclination  or  to  caprice. 

But 
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hefe  observations,   in   their  full  extent,  mud 

•nly    be   und  the  court.     The  greater  pan. 

of  the  gentry  liill  refided  on  their  eftates  in  the  coun- 

1 1  y ,  equally  ftrangera  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court  and 

■I  ;  and  one  half  of  the  illand  was  filled  with  inclitr- 

o 

nation  at  the  vie  a  of  Whitehall.     The  ilage,  which 

its  complexion  from  the  court,   was  a 

ilitv,  hliifplitmy,  and  abfurd- 

ourfe,  however,  of  all  ranks  of  men, 

l    the  king  to  the  commoner,  improved  the  talent 

of  fociel  ;  the  language  of  converfation. 

Gal  It    was,    produced   a  habit   of 

r,  and  even  impious 
freedom  oi  writing  and  thinking,  fprung  many  ltrokes 
of  real  genias,  and  a  liberal  (pint  of  enquiry,  vrhofe 
refearchea  and  experimenta  have  benefited  mankind, 
and  carried  philofophy  and  the  fciences  to  a  height 
that  does  honour  to  modern  times. 

The  women  of  this  reign,  as  may  be  expected 
from  the  tafte  of  the  men,  were  more  folicitoua  about 
adorning  their  perfbns,  than  their  minds.  But  the 
frequent  intercourfe  between  the  fexea  in  fome  mea- 
compenfated  that  neglect.  By  fuch  a  commerce 
they  became  more  cafy,  more  free,  more  lively,  and 
more  capable  of  converfation,  than  the  women  of  any 
preceding  age.  They  had  lefs  learning,  but  more 
accomplifhmenta  ;  and,  perhaps,  more  genius,  They 
wanted  nothing  but  virtue  to  have  made  their  me- 
mories immortal  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  general 
depravity,  there  were  fome  who  trod  the  narrow  path, 
whole  tafte  and  fcntiinents  were  uncorrupted,  and 
whole  names  (I ill  live  m  their  writings,  and  in  the 
verfea  of  their  eotemporaries. 

The  rdgn  0f  James  II.  was  too  fliort  to  have  any 
dillmd  character.  It  is  only  lingular  for  the  blind 
bigotry,  and  blinder  difpohtioii   of  the  prince,   which 

roufed 
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roufed  the  minds  of  men  from  the  delirium  of  plea- 
lure,  in  which  they  had  been  left,  and  brought  about 
the  Revolution. 

Under  William  III.  the  effects  of  that  change  were 
vifible  on  the  manners.  The  nation  returned  to  what 
may  be  called  its  natural  ftate.  An  attention  to  juft 
politics,  to  found  philofophy  and  true  religion,  cha- 
radterife  the  zera  of  Britifh  liberty. 

William  himfelf  was  of  a  gloomy  temper,  and  had 
a  dijlihe  to  the  company  of  women.  The  intercourfe 
of  the  fexes,  and  thofe  amufements  which  are  its  con- 
fequences,  were  therefore  little  countenanced  during 
his  reign.  By  thefe  means  the  ladies  had  more  time 
for  the  purfuits  of  learning  and  knowledge  ;  and  they 
made  ufe  of  it  accordingly.  Many  of  them  became 
adepts  in  the  fciences.  Lady  Maftiam,  and  Mary 
Aft  ell,  particularly,  difcuffed  with  judgment  and  abi- 
lity the  moft  abftract  points  in  metaphyfics  and  divinity. 

Thefe  two  ladies  differed  on  a  very  delicate  point. 
Mary  affirmed  that  we  ought  to  love  with  defire  God 
only,  every  other  love  being  Jinful.  Lady  Maftiam 
oppcfed  that  doctrine  as  a  dangerous  refinement.  Each 
had  her  abettors.  Mifs  Aftell  was  fupported  by  Mr. 
Norris,  and  Lady  Maftiam  by  Mr.  Locke. — They 
were  both  great  advocates  for  the  learning  of  women  ; 
and  their  arguments  and  example  appear  to  have  rouf- 
ed many  of  the  fex  to  a  more  ferious  attention  to  reli- 
gion and  morality. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
the  fummer,  of  which  Williams  was  only  the  fpring. 
Every  thing  was  ripened  ;  nothing  was  corrupted.  It 
was  a  fhort,  but  glorious  period  of  heroifm  and  na- 
tional capacity,  of  tafte  and  fcience,  learning  and  ge- 
nius, of  gallantry  without  licentioufnefs,  and  polite- 
nefs  without  effeminacy. 

One  is  in  doubt  which  moft  to  admire  in  the  women 
of  this  reign,  the  manners,  the  talents,  or  the  accom- 

plifhments. 
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plifhmenU.     T: 

, , ,  r  1  y.     Thi  ;ent  and  at 

out  ,    the  cluti 

int  and  entertaining,  vi 

and  the  virtues  ofdomeilic  life.  They  were  frii 
companions,  withou  to  bewivesand 

In  fupportof  the  foi  the  Britifh 

ladies  under  the  reign  of  I  1  ne,  we  need   only 

add  the  names  of  Lady  C  igh,  Lady  Wi 

1  [onourahle  Mrs.  Mi..  ■  Bovey,  and  S> 

Of  theft   ladies,   Mr:;.    E 
known,  as  Hie-  has  left,  no  writ 
lov  r  to   fpread   her   name.  however, 

handfemely  complimented  by   Sir    I  ,  in 

tedieation  of  the  fecond  volumi 
.     I 
1  f  hei  in  The  . 
"  hat  aa  many  charms  as  can  ] 
**  maimer,  her    jud  rmeut,  hi 
«'  are-  admirable.      Her  fenfe 
te  is  fo  perfecl   an  eecow 
"  all  the  greatc 

"  (loop  to  the  mofl  inferior.     In  fl  1  all 

"  that  a  man  can  know,  without   . 
**  woman,  the  ought  ne)t  to  be  ignorant  of." 

ainers  of  the  nation   were 

ibly  changed ;  but   not  lo  mudh  as  the 

fpirit.     The  S  mercenary 

projects,  produced  a  paffion  of  a\  te  of 

luxury,  which  prepared   the  way  for  all  the  corrup- 

of  the  following  reign. 

delirium  of  riches  wis  beyond  what  the  moft 
int   imagin  Any  fcheme, 

however  abfurd,  met  with  en  1  ut,  if  it  only 

propofed  fuiRcient  ill  ranks 

P  ions, 
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rted  to    'Change   Alley, 

rpies   ready    to    feize   upon   their 

L'ims  of  their  own   cre- 

paflions.      The    peers   of  the   realm 

1  its  mmifter6  brokers.     Fub- 

bft   in  the  vifions   of  private  benefit. 

11  into  contempt,  though   fupported  by  the 

of  fuccefsful  genius.     Love   grew 

uty  venal. 

were,  however,  in  this   reign,  many  women 

r.d  elegant  talents  ;  among  the  firft  of  whom 

Lady  Mary  W.    Montague,  fo  well 

for  her  fpirited  poems,  and  ingenious  letters. 

r    George   II.  the   debasement   of    mind  dif- 

itfelf  more  fully  in  the  manners.      Corruption 

neral. 

The  m  had  reftrained  the   powers  of  the 

•  within  fuch   narrow  limits,  that   a  coalition   of 

lute  Superiority   of  one,  was  effen- 

rry  the  meafures  of  government ;  and,  as  the 

n,  or  country  party,  began  to  gather  Strength, 

■'.chine  was  in   danger  of  {landing  fiill 

rafting  forces.      It   was  therefore   necefiary 

there  mould  be  an  afcendancy.      It  was  likewiSe, 

perhaps,  necefiary  that  it  Should  be  on  the  fide  of  the 

court. 

At  this  crifis  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  an  artful  and 
able  minifter,  a  lover  of  peace,  and  an  encourager  of 
commerce,  found  means  to  increafe  the  influence  of 
the  cruwn,  without  enlarging  the  prerogative.  But 
he  did  it  at  the  expence  of  the  virtues  of  the  people  ; 
<md  his  example  lias  been  followed  by  all  Succeeding 
ters.  He  took  advantage  of  that  fpirit  of  avarice 
and  luxury  which  he  had  fcftered.  The  treafury  was 
let  loofe  at  elections.  A  majority  was  obtained  of  the 
refufe  of  both  parties ;  of  men  determined  to  fupport 
•  neafures  of  the  court,  in   defiance   of  confeience, 

honour, 


hononr,  and  horn-fly,  and  who   v 

:  iplied  to  reward   th< 
and  inti 

■ 

When 

r   and  preferment,  t 

■ 
in  the  folitary  made.     CI 

on.     The  effect,  of  fuch  a 
eafily  be  conceived.     Pal  the  con 

k  of  ridicule  ;   arid  virtue  and    genius   were    r 
at!  of  ignorance,  dulnefs  and  profligacy. 
.  of  the  two  I 
r,  in  proportion  as  the  men 
I 
<>f  their  fez.     Though  little  inclined  t< 
arc   not  perhaps  lei's  difpofed   to   avarice   than    i 
Gold  to  them    is  defuahle,   as   the   minifler  of  vai 
voluptuoufnefs,  and  {how.     It  became   their  fupreme 

t,  and  the  only  fourcc  of  the  matrimoni 
to  the  exchifion  of  that  tender  fentiment,  which  al 
can  give  ftrength  to  the  fac  i <  •!    I :.;,   or  pleafure  to 
uuptJ  The  young,  thebeaiitif.il,   the   he 

ful,  were  wedded,  though  not  always  with  their 
confent,  to  age,   deformity,  and  difeafe.     Virtue  was 
d  to  profligacy,  and  wantonnefs  to  f 
Such  marriages  were    nee  <>£  do- 

.     The  want  of  .   na- 

tura  I 

ourfi  to  1     k  it  in  ex, 

'-hi    for    til 

.  are    fimp 
i'"11"  s  of  pleaf 

. 
r  ot  nature 

verted  ; 
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vert.'d  ;  fancy  and  language  were  exhaufted  for  names 
to  the  aflemblies  of  politenefs  and  gallantry. 

Nothing  is  fo  opp  to  the  unhappy,  or 

thought  to  the  vacant  mind.  Thefe  were  not  all  enough. 
They  feemed  afraid  of  themfelves,  and  of  each  other. 
The  hufband  hud  one  fet  of  viiitors  ;  the  wife  another. 
He  profecuted  his  pleafures  abroad  :  fhe  entertained  her 
friends  at  home ;  or  Sreforted  to  fonie  public  amufe- 
ment,  or  private  pleafure. 

A  ipirit  of  gaming,  which  mingled  itfelf  with  difii- 
pation  and  pleafure,  afforded  a  pretence  for  nocturnal 
meetings.  And  gaming,  it  muft.  be  acknowledged, 
discovers  the  temper,  ruffles  the  pafiions,  corrupts  the 
heart,  and  breaks  down  the  ftrongeft  barrier  of  virtue — 
a  decent  referve  between  the  fexes. 

At  prefent,  we  prefume,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
relaxation  of  manners,  the  averfion  to  whatever  is  fe- 
rious,  the  thirft  of  admiration,  and  the  negledt  of  thofe 
qualities  which  produce  efteem,  fo  confpicuous  in  fome  ; 
yet  the  generality  of  our  fair  countrywomen  poffefs 
the  domeftic  viitucs  in  a  confiderable  degree  of  per- 
fecTicn.  Infidelity  is  not  {o  common  as  fome  libertines 
would  endeavour  to  perjfuade  us ;  and  elopements  arc 
Wronger  proofs  of  fcnfibility  than  the  want  of  iharne. 

In  this  ifland,  and  even  in  the  metropolis,  there  are 
many  women  who  would  have  done  honour  to  any  age 
or  country;  who  join  a  refined  tafte  and  a  cultivated 
underftanding  to  a  feeling  heart,  and  who  adorn  their 
its  and  their  fenfibility  with  fentiments  of  virtue, 
honour,  and  h  T-.\rc  have  women  who   could 

e,   who   might  have  difpi 

torn  Addifon  would 

Even  in  the  middlt  of  opidence,  and  of  that  ' 

h  too  often  mir  • 
rows  the  heart,  and  time  vain 

cruel,  we  I  ;  apart  a  portion  of 

their 
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fubllance  for  the  poor;  who  make  it    tl 
to  find  out  the  abodes  of  mifery,  and  who 
re  the  relief  of  the  o 
[in  the  :onJ  >lation  of  the  wi 
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I    r H E  PR1TI LEOJSS  O  F  E R IT  1 5  ! ; 

THOUGH  the  French  and   I 
- 
in   elegau  on  of  their  v 

whole,  {a  nol  >le.     Suchprivi] 

a  as  they  i  im  the  influence 

politenefs,    the    Britiih  derive  from  the  laws  of  I 

[n     I'. an.  does    not    allow    a 

fem  ow  >.      Bat  in  England,  :. 

nian  may  be  the  iiril  perfonage  in  the  king  I 

ed  to  the  crown  i.i  her  own  right,  and  in  • 

■•  any   of  tlie  laws 

■    king.      S  en,  if  (he  marry,  retains 

power,  iirties  the  ord  anfa&s  th< 

i  of  the  Ha  own  name,  and  continues 

her  hufbaad  is  only  a  fubj 
When    a    king    fncceeds   in  his  o\ 
i,   and   marries,  his  queen  is  then  < 

■ 
married  v  i  any  prc- 

She  may  fue  any 
law,    without  joining    her    h 
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nay    purchafe  lands;  fhe  may  foil  and  convey  them 

interference  of  her  huf- 

band  ;  The  may  have  a  feparate  property   in  goods  and 

'  thefe  by  will,  as  if  me 

in.      On    the   commiffion   of  any 

crime,  however,  {he  may  be  tried  and  puuifhed  by  the 

■  of  the  r. 

folate  the  chaftity  of  the  queen,  of  the  confort 

of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  of  the  eldeft  daughter  of 

the  king,  although    with  their   own   confent,  is   high 

trafon,    and   puniftiable    accordingly.      The    younger 

is  ferns  of  the  king,  are  hardly  othcr- 

:  diftinguifhed  by  the  laws,  than  by  having  the  pre- 

cy  of  all  other  fubjefts  in  public  ceremonies. 
A   peerefs,  when    guilty  of    any  crime,  cannot  be 
tried  but  by  the  houfe  of  peers. 

A  woman,  who  is  noble  in  her  own  right,  cannot 
lofe  her  nobility  by  marrying  the  meaneft  plebeian. 
She  communicates  her  nobility  to  her  children,  but  not 
to  her  hufband. 

She  who  is  only  ennobled  by  marrying  a  peer, 
lofes  that  nobility,  if  me  afterwards  marry  a  commoner. 
She  who  firft  marries  a  duke  or  other  peer  of  a  fu- 
perior  order,  and  afterwards  a  fimple  baron,  is  ft/11  al- 
lowed to  retain  her  fu  ft  title,  and  the  privileges  annexed 
to  it ;  for  the  law  confiders  all  peers  as  equals. 

By  the  couitefy  of  this  country,  the  wives  of  baro- 
nets are  called  ladies,  a  title  fuperior  to  that  of  their 
a:ids,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  title  to  which  they 
have  no  legal  right,  being  in  all  judicial  writs  and  pro- 
ceedings only  denominated  Dame  fuch-a-one,  accord- 
ing to  the  names  of  their  hufoands. 

The  law  of  England  ordains,  that  if  a  man  courts  a 
woman,  promifes  to  marry  her,  and  afterwards  marries 
another,  fhe  may,  by  bringing  an  action  againft  him, 
recover  fuch  damages,  as  a  jury  (hall  think  adequate  to 
the  lofs  fhe  has  fuftained.  In  Scotland,  (lie  may  receive 

one 
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one  half  of  the  fortune  he  receives  with  his  wife.     On 
id,  as  it  fometimes  happens  that  artful 
e  fond  and  filly  part  of  our  fex 
'.nice  them  valuable  prefents  under  pretence  of 
.  ,    and  afterwards    laugh    at    or    reftife   to    i 
n  ; — a   man,    who  has  been  fo  bubbled,  may  fue 
woman  to  return  the  prefents  he  made  her,  becaufe 
the;  fumed  to  have  been  conditionally  given, 

and   flic   has   failed   in  perfonning  her  part  of  the  con- 
dition. 

Wives  cannot  be  imprifoned  for  debt,  nor  deprived 
of  their  perfonal  liberty  for  any  thing  but  crimes  ;  and 
even  fueli  of  thefe  as  fubjeft  the  offender  only  to  a  pecu- 
pumfhment  mull  be  expiated  by  the  hufband. 
No  mairied  woman  is  liable  to  pay  any  debt,  even 
though  contracted  without  the  knowledge,  or  againft 
the   eonlent,  of  her  hufband.      And,  what  is  flill  more 

.  whatever  debts  die  may  have  contra 
while    fingi  •,    devolve,    the  moment  of  her  marriage, 
upon  the  haplefa  fpoufe,  who,  like  the  (cape-goat,  is 
d  by  the  prieft   who  performs  the  ceremony  with 
all  the  iins  and  extravagances  of  his  wife. 

It  is  a  common   opinion   among  the   vulgar,   that  a 
general   warning  in  the   Gazette,  or  in  a  news  p; 
will    exempt  a  man  from  the   payment  of  fuch  debts 
as  are  eoi. traded  by  his  wife  without  his  knowledge. 
But  this  opinion  is  without  any  good  foundation.   Par- 
ticular warnings,  however,  given  in  writing,  have  been 
held  as  good  exemptions.      But  fuch  are  of  little  advan- 
to  a  hufband,  as  his  wife  may  always  find  people 
i  e  her  ei  edit,  whom  the  hufband  has  not  cautioned 
it  it. 
When  a  hufband  forces  his  wife  to  leave  him  by 
cruel  [he    may   claim  a  feparate  maintenance; 

While   (lie  enjoys  this,  he  is  not  liable  to  pay  any  of 
her  debts. 

If 
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If  a  hufband,  confcious  of  having  ufed  his  wife  ill, 
will  not  allow  her  to  go  out  pf  his  houfe,  or  carries 
her  away,  or  keeps  her  concealed,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  endeavouring  to  find  redrefs  of  live  evils  that 
(lie  fuffers,  her  friends  may,  in  that  cafe,  by  applying  to 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  obt  i  ;  an  order  for  the  huf- 
1  to  produce  his  wife  befoiv  the  faid  court :  and  if 
fhe  there  fwears  the  peace  againfl  hiin,  fhe  delivers  her- 
felf  from  his  jurifdiction,  and  he  cannot  compel  her  to 
live  with  him,  but  the  court  will  grant  her  an  order  to 
live  were  fhe  pleafes. 

Among  the  Romans,  among  feveral  other  ancient 
nations,  and  among  fome  people  in  the  prefent  times, 
it  is  not  deemed  culpable  for  a  hufband  to  kill  the  man 
whom  he  furpiifes  committing  adultery  with  his  wife. 
By  the  laws  of  England,  he  who  kills  fuch  a  man  is 
reckoned  guilty  of  manflaughter;  but,  in  confequence  of 
the  great  provocation  given,  the  court  commoidy  or- 
ders the  fentence  of  burning  on  the  hand  to  be  inflict- 
ed in  the  flighteft  manner. 

A  hufband  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his  wife,  without 
(hewing  fuifici  :nt  caufe.  For  if  he  does  fo,  fhe  may 
enter  a  fuit  againfl  him  for  the  reftitution  of  the  rights 
of  marriage  ;  arid  the  fpiriti  al  couit  will  compel  him 
to  return,  to  live  with  her,  and  to  reftore  them. 

A  hufband  cannot  devife  by  bib  will  fuch  of  his  wife's 
ornaments  and  jewels  as  fhe  is  accuftomed  to  wear  ; 
though  it  has  been  held  thai  he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  dif- 
pofe  of  tnem  in  bis  lifetime. 

A  hufband  is  liable  to  anfwer  all  fuch  actions  at  law 
as  were  attached  againfl  his  wife  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  and  :  :fo  to  pay  all  the  debts  fhe  had  contract- 
ed previous  to  that  period.  But  if  his  wife  fhall  hap- 
pen to  die  before  he  has  made  payment  of  fuch  d.bts, 
the  compact  which  made  tl  Bern,       d  blended 

their  interefts  into  one,  being  diflblved,  the  hufband  is 
thereby  abfolved  from  paying  her  antenuptial  debts. 

The  gh 
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Though  a  woman  marries  the  mcanefl  plebeian,  (he 
n<!  loft  the  rank  which  Hie  derived  from  her  birth. 
though  (he  be  descended  of  the  lowed  of  the  hu- 
man   race   herfelf,   (lie   may   by  marriage  be  raifed,  in 
this  country,  to  any  rank  beneath  the  fovereignty. 
No  woman  can  by  marriage  confer  a   fettlement   in 
parifh  on  her  hnfband.      But  every  man  who  has  a 
1  fettlement  himfelf,  confers  the  fame  fettlement  by 
marriage  on  his  wife. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  prefent  times,  for 
the  matrimonial  bargain  to  be  made  fo,  as  that  the  wife 
fh  ill  retain  the  fole  and  abfolutc  power  of  enjoying  and 
dif]>ofing  of  her  own  fortune,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
(he  were  not  married.  Bat  what  is  more  inequitable, 
mfband  1*8 liable  to  pay  all  the  debts  which  his  wife 
may  think  proper  to  burden  him  with,  even  though  (he 
have  abundance  of  lie,-  own  to  anfwer  that  purpofe. 
I  le  i:;  alio  obliged  to  maintain  her,  though  her  cir- 
cum  opulent   than   his;  and   if  he  die 

before  her,  flie  has  a  right  to  one  third  of  his  real  cftate. 
It,  however,  (he  die  before  him,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
the  value  of  one  (ingle  halfpenny,  unlefs  the  has  devif- 
C'l  it  to  him  by  will. 

One  of  the  mod  peculiar  difadvantages  in  the   con- 
dition of  Britifh  women  is,  their   being   poftponed  to 
all  males  in  tlie  fucceflion  to  the  inheritance  of  landed 
terally  allowed  much  fmaller  (hares  than 
flic  nun  even  of  the  money  and  effects  of  their  fathers 
inceftore,  when  this  money  or  thofe  efie&a  are  gi- 
ven them  in  the  lifetime  of  their  parents,  or  devifed  to 
'   by   will.      If  the  father,  indeed,  dies  iateH 
quaUy  with  fona  in  all  perfonal  prop 
When  an  «  tatc,  in  def;  de  heirs,  ' 

,0  tn  torn   of  England   is 

that  I  hall  not,   in  the  fame  manner  as  an  d 

•    "''"lilt!,  1 :  ail  the  daughters  (hall  have 

1  it.     Weftmorehod,  however,  and  fome 

other 
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other  places,  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  The 
eldeft  daughter,  there,  fuceeeds  to  the  whole  of  the 
land,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  i 

Women  are  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  our  fenate, 
nor  to  concern  thcmftlvcs  much  with  our  trades  and 
profeffions.  Both  in  their  virgin  and  married  ftate,  a 
perpetual  guardianship  is,  in  fom«  meafure,  exercifed 
over  them  :  and  (he  who,  having  laid  a  hufbaud  in  the 
grave,  enjoys  an  independent  fortune,  is  almoft  the  only 
woman  among  us,  who  can  be  called  entirely  free. 
They  derive  the  greater  part  of  the  power  which  they 
enjoy,  from  their  charms  ;  and  thefe,  when  joined  to 
fenfibility,  often  fully  compenfate,  in  this  refpec~t,  for 
the  little  difadvantages  they  are  laid  under  by  law  and 
cuilom. 


CHAP.     XLV. 

ON     FEMALE     KNOWLEDGE. 

SCIENCE  Is  to  the  mind  what  light  is  to  the  bo- 
dy ;  and  a  blind  is  juft  fo  much  lefs  {hocking  than 
an  ignorant  woman,  as  her  mental  are  fuperior  to  her 
corporeal  powers. 

This  fpecics  of  accomplishment  has  been  ridiculed, 
33  raifing  the  fex  above  that  fphere  where  nature  feems 
to  have  fixed  their  movements.  Such  is  the  paradox 
which  has  occafioned  fo  much  illiberally  and  farcafm, 
and  on  which  every  woman  of  more  knowjedge  than 
ordinary  has  been  fo  often  reprefented  as  a  pedant. 

Learning,  it  is  alfo  faid,  would  improve  women's  ta- 
lents of  addrefs,  and  only  make  them  worfe  by  ren- 
dering them  more  artful.     This  is  liko .%  ife  an  idea  a 

no 
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■ ;  the  converfation  and  friendfhip  of 
model!  and  good  women,  ever  indulged.  Whoever 
iey  and  truth,  and  is  not 
11  relifh  for  the  happinefa  which  f] 
from  tlie  chafte  fallibilities  of  an  unpolluted  heart, 
mull  own  he  ha;  differed  much  more  from  the  ftlfifh- 
nefs  and  cunning  of  men  than  from  any  bad  qualities  in 
women.  Indeed,  the  prefeut  fituation  of  both,  in  this 
country,  renders  it  impoffible  to  be  otherwise.  The 
inafculinc  character  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  petri- 
fying influence  of  vulgar  opinion.  Our  young  men 
are  toon  intoxicated  with  the  fallacious  maxims  either 
oi  the  gay  or  the  bufy  world  ;  and  both  extremes  are 
equally  pernicious  to  J octal  excellence.  Ideas  of  the 
mcanell    and    mofl  idency  abforb  their  mind.s 

at  a  very  early  period,  which  often  render  them  ever 
to  the  workings  of  humanity.  With  a 
ftrong  predilection  for  wealth,  independence  or  liber- 
tinifm,  they  cheerfully  proftitute  all  the  j)owers  of  their 
minds  and  all  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  in  acquiring 
one  or  all  of  thefe  objects.  This  unavoidably  plunges 
them  into  all  the  machinations  of  pride,  all  the  in- 
trigues of  gallantry,  all  the  intricacies,  rifques,  and 
bufinefs.  Sentiment  confequently  lofes 
its  weight,  and  fenfibility  its  edge.  Intereft  triumphs 
in  the  abfence  of  principle,  and  nature  rtlinquimes  her 
dominion  to  art. 

The  moft  engaging  difpofitions  of  the   female  mind 

>  i'uch  a  total  revolution.     If  we  except 

a  few  of  the   mofl  pervcrfe  and  unrelenting  tempers, 

u"";'  arc  not   flagrantly   vicious,  have  feldom 

bad  hearts.      Their  attachments',  which  conftitute   the 

moil  comfortable  circumftance  in   domeftic  life,  when 

innocent   and   undifTembled,  are  more  laiting  and  fer- 

than  ours. 

Let    no   ribtidry,   therefore,   however  plaufible  and 

fallacious,   diwrt  the   attention  of  females  from    intel- 

letluai 
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lectual  improvement.  In  youth,  all  the  powers  of 
fenfual  or  pleafurable  enjoyments  are  nature,  and  de- 
cline only  as  the  pafiions  cool.  Then  let  the  fair  fur- 
nifh  themfelves  with  a  ftock  of  other  and  more  dura 
ble  materials,  that  they  may  live  with  fatisfaction, 
when  thefe  are  no  more. 

It  is  when  her  fibres,  and  juices,  and  falts  arc  tender 
and  genial,  that  the  earth  receives  her  feed,  that  the 
laws  of  vegetation  operate,  and  that  all  thofe  plants 
take  root  and  fpring,  which  afterwards  fill  her  bofom 
with  plenty,  and  her  face  with  beauty.  Nor  is  there 
one  barren  or  blighted  fpot,  or  any  part  of  her  furface 
more  perfectly  black  and  difmal,  than  a  mind  involved 
in  ignorance,  or  benumbed  with  infenfibility. 

In  the  feafon  of  youth,  therefore,  ladies  fhould 
make  it  their  ftudy  to  cultivate  their  minds  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  render  their  intrinsic  value  as  fubjlantial, 
as  the)  wifh  their  exterior  to  be  amiable.  Knowledge 
improves  the  human  intellect,  and  endows  it  with  all  its 
excellence.  It  immafks  to  our  view  our  own  n: ;  i 
It  fliews  us  what  we  are,  and  difclofes  all  that  can  be 
hoped  or  dreaded  from  the  circumftances  we  are  in.  By 
the  regulations  it  prefcribes,  and  the  delicacy  it  in- 
fpires,  knowledge  improves  our  tafte  for  fecit  ty, 
and  imparts  a  finer  relifh  to  all  our  mutual  attachments. 
It  is  the  infeparable  handmaid  of  happinefs  ;  opens  a 
thoufand  avenues  to  indulgence  of  the  pureft  and  moil 
exalted  kind  ;  unlocks  to  human  view  the  myfteries  of 
Providence  ;  ere;  tes  a  heaven  on  earth  ;  adds  to  the 
joys  of  the  prefent  the  hopes  of  futurity  ;  and  when 
the  objects  of  this  world  expire  on  the  fenfes,  fills  the 
whole  heart  with  the  glorious  and  animating  profpects 
of  another. 

Without  knowledge  the  pofleffions  of  time  were 
imperfect,  and  the  prefages  of  eternity  unfatisfying. 
Speak,  ye  who  are  old  and  uninformed,  do  not  all 
things  appear  inlipid  ?  Your  paffions  have   loft  their 

fire, 
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fnc,  tour  feelings  their  edge,  your  very  fen 
tural    n  lifti  oi  the  ,  n  rt 

ter,  for  all  yon  have  ten  and  heard,  ii  the  va 

life,    your  every  thought   - 

oth  -  10  yourfelves.     And,  of  all  tl 

empty    world,  that  of  i 
Ihood,  becaufe  leaft  natural  and  innocent,  is  • 
tirefome  and  impertinent.     Yet,  under  a  hoary  I 
the  facred  and  venerable  emblem  of  wifdom  and  i 
1  unci',  how  frequently  do  we  meet  with  nothing  hit 
ftupidity,  puerility,  infignificance,  a   mi, id  continually 
out  of  humour,  and  a  tongue  that  never  i>  at 

Women  can  never  arrive  at  thai  ining- 

ly  defigned  them  by  nature,  ;  not 

cultivated,  and  their  latent  quab'ti 

v.     Vifible  qualities,  fuch  aa  beauty,  and  th 
oi  (hewing  it  to  ad'  ,    may,    in    thofe 

n  the  heart  is  foftcned  by  love,  or  the  fpi 
ed  by  wine,  give  the  women 

the  men,   and  enable  them  to  Bend  them   at 
fur*  ;   as  111  the   cafe   of  Thais  an  ; 
an  ifcendancy,  however, is  commonly  fleeting  and  tranfi- 
ent.     Cool  reafon  foon  refumes  the 
had  ufurped  ;  and  the  empire,  which  had  been  built  on 
pafuon,  tumbles  tike  the  bafeltfs  fabric  of  a  v'fion  ;    while 
th.it  which  is  fupported  by  mental  tands  the 

tell  oi   time,   and  the  various  incidents  of  life. 

The  fum  of  all  human  prudence  is  to  provide  againft: 
the  worft.      Perfonal  beauty  foon  dies  ;   but  that  which 
is  iateDeftual  ia  immortal.      An  1  though  age  be  al 
every  where  attended  with  grav  hairs,  mattered  t 
dim   eyes,  trembling   joints,   fljort   breath,   ftiff  li 
and  a  ihrivelled  (kin—  there  is  a  charm  in  wifdom 
with  all  thefe    melancholy   a'rcumftauc    . 
pleafing  ferenity  over  th    i  of  dur  days.     In- 

deed, nothing  is  fo  truly  refp<  |  0f 

humanity,  when  dignified,  as  it  ought  I 

C^  '  die 
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v  and  ho- 
m  combined  with  experiences 

It  is  the  vi  <  t  :U   earthly    pi 

!l  is  an  ■  i<  ft,  of  that  future  and  divine 

ecr.ftquence,  and   happy 
ntal  and  moral  e'xcellen<    . 
ijom  knowledge  alcne,  that  the  greateft 
and  even  folitude  and  retirement  fo 
•  larly  charming,  and  that  the  decline  of  life,  with 
rmities,  fo  frequently  glides  away  amidft   the 
teft  endearments  and  the  ferencll  hopes.      It  is  this 
tes  the  only  real  and  lading   dHlir.ttion, 
fift  between  mortals  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; 
h   neither  rar.k,  nor  title,  nor  fortune,  however 
high  or  fplendid,  can  deftroy   or  confer  ;  and   which, 
on  every  emergency,  gives  an  obvious  and  decided  fu- 
althj  or  power,  or  grandeur.      By  know- 
ledge, women,  r.s  well  as   men,  fhare   the   prerogative 
itelligence,  hold  the  dominion  of  the  world,  boafl 
the  lineaments  of  divinity,  and  afpire  to   an   imitation 
of  him  who  made  them  ! 


C  H  A  P.     XLVI. 

OF    FEMALE    CULTURE    AND    ACCOMPLISHMENTS,    IN 
DIFFERENT  AGES. 

A    MONO  the  Greeks,  their  mothers,  or  other  fe- 

/\  itions,  taught  young  ladies  the  common 

le  employments  and  ci  ftoms  of  their  country,  and 

led  into  the  minds  of  fuch  as  would  receive  it,  a 

tin&ure  of  that  iloical  pride  and  heroifm,  for  which 

their  men  were  fo  much  renowned.      In   every  thing 

elfe 
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•  con- 
fine . 
want  ion. 

fer<K 

ibh   patriotifm, 
ait  of  war.      ThcTe  are  all  virtues  of  neceifity  i  . 
infancy  of  alrnofc  every  ftatc. 

The  duties  and  employments  of  domeftic  life,   Lch 
as    cookery,    (pinning,    weaving,    and    fswing,    were 
Ut  the  Roman  women  by  their  mothers  or  rela- 
alio  fuperintended  not  only  th?ir  fei 
ftudi  even  their  amuferaeni  were  al- 

d  \.ii!i  decency  and  mo        I  But 

when   thtt    Romans   became  rich  with   the  pi 
their   neighbour*,   the   taftc   for  the   arts  and  fcie 
became  more  general.  itionofthe 

fore,  began  to  be  extended  on  a  larger  fcale.     To 
.tic   duties,   taught    them  by  their  mothers, 
added  fuch  parts  of  polite  education  as  were 
ry  for  cultivating  their  minds. 
Cicero    mention:;,    with   high    encomiums,     i 
lashes,    whole    tadc  in  eloquence  and  philofophy  did 
honour  to  their  fcx  ;  .u^\ 
appkufe,  has  quoted  fome  of  the-  letters  of  Cornelia. 

There  is  a  fpeech  of  Hon  \  > 

pian,  which  for  elegance  of  langi 
thought,  would  have  done  honour  to  a  C 
Dem 

was    the    fallowing    circumftance :    the    trii 
Rome  v.  .  n  of  money  for  carrying  on  a 

yn'\  t  with  great  difficulties 

Jt>  {][  .>  a  lid  of  fourteen  hundred  of 

after  i  vain  ti     I 

ration:  at  Iaft  i 

fpv. 
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fpeaker,  and  went  along  with  her  to  the  market- 
place, were  One  thus  addrefTed  the  triumvirs,  while 
they  were  adminiftering  juftice. 

"  The  unhappy  women  you  fee  here  imploring 
your  juftice  and  bounty,  would  never  have  prefumed 
to  appear  in  this  pbce,  had  they  not  firft  made  ufe  of 
all  ether  means,  which  their  natural  modefty  could 
fuggeft  to  them.  Though  our  appearing  may  feem 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  decency  prefcribed  to  oury?*;, 
which  we  have  hitherto  obferved  with  all  fhiclncfs  ; 
yet  the  lofs  of  our  fathers,  children,  brothers,  and  huf- 
bands,  may  fuffkiently  excufe  us,  efpecially  when  their 
unhappy  deaths  are  made  a  pretence  for  our  further 
misfortunes.  You  pretend  they  had  offended  and 
provoked  you.  But  what  injury  have  we  women 
done,  that  we  mull  be  impoveiifned  ?  If  weareblame- 
zble  as  the  men,  why  do  you  not  profcribe  us  too  ? 
Have  we  declared  you  enemies  to  your  country  ?  Have 
we  fuborned  your  foldiers,  raifed  troops  againft  you, 
or  oppofed  you  in  the  purfuits  of  thofe  honours  and 
offices  which  you  claim  ?  We  pretend  not  to  govern 
the  republic  ;  nor  is  it  our  ambition,  which  has  drawn 
the  prefent  misfortunes  on  our  heads.  Empire,  dig- 
aJftiej,  and  horours  are  not  for  us.  Why  mould  we 
tnen  contribute  to  a  war,  in  which  we  have  no  manner 
of  Intersil  ? 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  Carthaginian  war, 
.  rs  affifted  the  republic,  which  was,  at  that 
,  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  But  neither 
their  houfes,  their  lands,  nor  their  moveables,  were 
fold  for  that  fervice.  Some  rings  and  a  few  jewels 
furniftied  the  fupply.  Nor  was  it  conftraint,  nor  vio- 
lence, that  forced  thefe  from  them.  What  they  con- 
tributed was  the  voluntary  offering  of  generality. 

"  What  danger  at  prefent  threatens  Rome  ?  If  the 
Gauls,  or  Parthians,  were  encamped  on   the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  or  the  Anio,  you  mould  find  us  no  lefs  zea- 
lous 
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of  our  country,  than    o\ 

n  >r  ua  ;  and  ■,. 
rill  oot  be  an/  way  coi 

Civil 

"   N1  ins,     nor    Cccfar  nor  P.. 

.   to  take  part   in  the  don 

lion    had  raifed.       Ev«  1 
Sylin  himfelf,  who  firft  fet  up  tyranny  in  Rome,   n 
harb  i  an  intention.     Andyetyoua 

b  v.r  of  the  State !  a  title  r 
infamy  ;  if,  without  the  leaft 
rd  to  tlic  laws  of  equity,  you  perfift  in  your  i 
ed  refolution  of  plundering  thofie  of  their  live 
tunes,  who  h.  on  no  jufl  ." 

The  triumvirs  being  offended  at  the  boldnefs  of  the 
women,  ordered  them  to  be  driven  away.      But  the 
lace  growing  tumultuous,  they  weie  afraid   < 
in,   and  reduced  the  lift  of  the  women   t 
d  to  four  hundred. 
During  the   reign  of  chivalry   in    Europe,   women 
ed   only   to   acquire    fuch   accomj 
••ild  excite  heroes  to  fight  for,   and  lovers  to  a  I 
them.     So   far  were  they  from  pofleffihg  any  lit< 
attainments,   that  they  coidd  hardly  read  the  I 
of  their  refpeciive  countries. 

In  the  following  age,  the  ladies  found  that  the  fame 
.hieh  captivated  a  knight  clad  in  armour 
were   in    vain    practifed    upon    the  eiVv 
« u.  d  fcholar  and  philofopher.     Being  confeious,  th 
■^  the  v,  ie  ihe  men  was  to  feem  ;'■ 

ed  of,  and  diflike  what  they 
iplkd  themfelves   to   letters  and  phi 
loktep  pofTeffion,  by   their  talent?,   of 
had  gained  by  their  charms.      Til- 
ed toinfpire  1< 
thi  heart,  and  confeqnentiy  did  not 

Q_2 
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which  the  ladies  intended,  yet  they  raifed  them  in  that 
period  to  a  pitch  of  learning,  unknown  in  any  other. 

A1  u'ety,  expence,  and  parade,    was    intro- 

duced into  Europe,  by  the  immenfe  treafures  of  gold 
and  iilver  imported  from  America,  a^fer  the  difcovery 
and  coaqueft  of  that  country  ;  and,  perhaps,  by  the 
fall  greater  riches  accumulated  by  commerce.  The 
French  took  the  lead  in  this  new  mode  of  life,  and 
foon  diiTeminatcd  it  all  over  Europe.  The  education 
of  their  women,  which  before  confrfted  in  reading 
their  own  language,  and  in  learning  needle-work,  was  by 
degrees  changed  to  vocal  and  inftrumental  muftc, 
dancing,  and  dreffing  in  the  moft  falhionable  manner  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  art  of  captivating  and 
governing  their  men.  This  nimfy  pattern  was  copied 
by  every  other  nation. 

in  Ana  and  Africa,  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  men 
that  ahnoft  no  culture  mould  be  bellowed  on  the 
n 'ii;.ds  of  their  females,  left  it  mould  teach  them    to 

t  their  rights  of  nature,  and  refufe  to  fubmit  to  the 
yoke  of  bondage  fo  unjuftry  impofed  upon  them. 
They  arc,  however,  taught  all  the  perfonal  graces  ; 
and  particular  care  is  taken  to  inftruft  them  in  the 
art  of  converfmg  with  elegance  and  vivacity.  Some 
of  them  are  alfo  taught  to  write,  and  the  generality 
to  read,  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the  Koran. 
But,  inftead  of  this,  they  more  frequently  fpend  their 
time  in  reading  tales  and  romances  ■;  which,  being  rc- 

d  in  all  the  lively  imagery  of  the  eaft,  fcldom  fail 
to  corrupt  the  minds  of  creatures  fhut  irp  from  the 
world,  and  confequently  forming  to  themfelves  extra- 

!  sit  and  romantic  notions  of  xdl  that   is  tranfafted 

o 

in  it. 

Though  they  are  never  permitted  to  attend  public 

worfhip  in  a  mofque,  they  are  obliged  to  learn  by  heart 

fome  prayers  in  Arabic,  which  they  aflemble  in  a  hall 

rrain  hours  to  repeat.     They  are  enjoined  always 

to 
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ro  warn  themfclves  before  praying  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
virtues  of  clcanlincfs,  of  chaility,  and  obedience,  are 
fo  llrongly  and  omftantly  inculcated  on  their  minds, 
that,  in  fpite  of  their  general  corruption  of  man 
there  are  leveral  among  them  who,  in  their  common  de- 
portment, do  credit  to  the  imtru&ions  bellowed  upon 
them.  This  indeed  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  confider  the  templing  recompence  that  is  held 
out  to  them.  They  are,  in  paradife,  to  flourifh  for 
ever,  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  beauty  ;  and  how- 
ever old,  ugly,  or  deformed,  when  they  depart  this 
life,  are  there  to  be  immediately  transformed  into  all 
that  is  fair,  and  all  that  is  graceful. 

It  is  a  very  laborious  talk  to  learn  to  read  or  write  the 
Chinefe  language.  Even  among  the  men,  it  feems  chiefly 
confined  to  fuch  as  afpire  after  employments  of  ftate. 
Women  are  feldorn  much  inftructed  in  it.  Such  as  are 
rich,  however,  Learn  nmiic,  the  modes  of  behaviour, 
and  ceremonial  punctilios  of  the  country.  The  laft  of 
thefe  cannot  pofftbly  be  difpenfed  with.  A  failure  in 
the  leaft  circumftance,  as  the  number  of  bows,  or  the 
manner  of  making  them,  to  a  faperior,  -would  infal- 
libly (lamp  the  mark  of  ignorance  on  the  perfon  fo  fail- 
ing. Women  are,  in  general,  alfo  taught  a  baihful- 
and  modefty  of  behaviour,  not  to  be  met  with  ia 
any  other  country. 

In  many  parts  of  North-America,  they  never  beat 
their  children  of  either  fex.  This,  they  fay,  would 
only  weaken  and  difpirit  their  minds,  without  produc- 
ing any  good  effect  When,  therefore,  a  mother  fees 
her  daughter  behave  ill,  inilead  of  having  recourfe  to 
a  rod,  (he  falls  a-crying.  The  daughter  naturally  en- 
quires the  caufc.  The  mother  anfwera,  becaufe  yon 
difgrace  me.  This  reproach  feldom  fails  to  produce 
an  amendment. 

le  treatment  of  children,  we  are   informed,  is 
4&>foIutely    neoeflary.     The   punifhments   inflicted    in 

myft, 
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moft  other  nations,  only  make  the  Japanefe  more  ftub- 
born  and  refractory  ;  and  fometimes  there,  as  well  as 
m  America,  pro  to  commit  filicide. 

The  fum  of  what  has  been  faid  is  this : — The  edu- 
cation of  i  i  Europe  is  perhaps  too  much  cal- 
culated t<  with  love  of  admiration,  of 
trilling,,  a: id  of  at.  In  moft  other  places  of 
the  globe  it  is  infinitely  vvoife.  It  tends  to  eradicate 
every  moral  fep,timent,  and  introduce  vice  dreffed  up 
in  the  garb  of  voluptuous  refinement. 

That  women  fhould  pore  out  their  fair  eyes  in  be- 
coming adepts  in  learning,  would  be  highly  improper. 
Nature  feems  not  to  have  intended  them  for  the  more 
intenfe  and  fevere  ftudies.  The  gaining  of  the  lau- 
rels of  literary  fame  would  rob  their  brows  of  many  of 
thofe  charms,  which  to  them  are  more  valuable,  as  they 
are  by  men  more  efteemed.  Ignorance  makes  a  female 
contemptible,  pedantry  makes  her  ridiculous.  Both 
extremes  fhould  be  avoided. 


CHAP.     XLVII. 

ON     THE     NECESSARY     MENTAL     ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF   LADIES. 

THE  degree  of  thofe  intellectual  accomplifhments, 
which  women  fhould  aim  at,  it  it;  not  cufy  to 
determine.  That  mult  depend  on  the  capacities,  op- 
portunities, and  encouragements  which  they  ieverully 
enjoy. 

Hi/lory,  in  which  may  be  included  biography  and 
memoirs,  ought  to  employ  a  confiderable  fhare  of  fe- 
male attention.     Thole  pictures  which  it  exhibits,  of 

the 
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the  pafTions  operating  in  real  life,  and  genuine  cha- 
d's; of  virtues  to  he  imitated,  and  of  vices  to  be 
funned  ;  of  the  effects  of  both  on  fociety  and  indivi- 
duals ;  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  ;  of  the 
liict  of  divine  providence  ;  of  the  great  confe- 
(,u  nces  that  often  arife  from  little  events;  of  the 
weaknefs  of  power,  and  the  wanderings  of  prudence, 
in  the  human  race  ;  with  the  Hidden,  unexpected,  and 
frequently  unaccountable  revolutions,  that  d:i(h  trium- 
phant wickednefs,  or  difappoint  pitfumptuous  hope — 
tlu  pictures  which  htjlory  exhibits  of  all  thefe,  have 
been  ever  reckoned,  by  the  beft  judges,  among  the 
ncheft  fourcea  of  inftruftion  and  entertainment. 

Voyages  and  travels,  too,  are  very  inftrudtive  and 
entertaining.  How  amuftng  arc  they  to  thecuriofity, 
how  enlirging  to  our  profpedb  of  mankind!  They 
interef)  the  mind  as  much  as  a  novel.  They  make 
it  ufe fully  mquifltive,  and  furnifli  it  with  matter  for 
reflection. 

There  Is  not  a  fon  nor  daughter  of  Adam  that  lias 
not  occafion  for  geography,  h  is  often  ufeful  in  con- 
verfation  ;  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  it  may  be 
acquired  with  little  application,  but  much  amufement. 
The  principal  fa<fb  or  great  outlines  of  agronomy, 
are  beautiful,  as  well  as  improving.  Some  of  them 
prefent  the  moil  interefting  fcenes.  All  contain  the 
mod  pleating  cUfcoveries.  They  open  and  enlarge 
the  mind  ;  they  dilate  and  humanize  the  heart  ;  they 
remind  us  that  we  are  citizens  of  the  umverfe  j  they 
fliew  us  how  finall  a  part  we  till  in  the  immenfe  orb  of 
being.  Amidft  the  amplitude  of  ("uch  contemplations, 
fuperfluous  titles  Ihrink  away.  Wealth  and  grandeur 
"  hide  their  dimim'Pned  heads."  A  generous  ambition 
in  the  thoughtful  mind,  to  approve  it felf  to  the 
all-inl  e  of  t>im}  a.  none  of  his  works 

udifierent. 

In 
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In  poetry  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  of  the  fublimer 
7orrr,s,  where  nature,  virtue,  and  religion  are  painted 
and  embellished  with  all  the  beauties  of 'a  chalte,  yet 
elevated  imagination,  what  a  jield  is  opened  within 
the  reach,  and  adapted  to  the  turn  of  the  female  fa- 
ies  !  What  a  profufion  of  intellectual  ornament 
JS  fpread  before  them,  for  memory  to  colleft,  and  for 
reflection  to  work  upon  !  How  many  fprightly,  der 
hghtful,  and  lofty  ideas  do  here  pafs  before  the  mental 
eye,  all  dreffed  in  the  brighter!  colours  !  How  ftrange- 
ly  inexcufable  muft  thofe  be,  who  complain  at  any 
time  of  want  of  amufement,  when  the  genius  and 
invention  of  every  illuminated  age  have  taken  luch 
happy  pains  to  fupply  the  nobleft. 

How  much  are  both  fexes  indebted  to  the  elegant 
pens  of  the  Spectator,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Connoijfeur, 
Idler,  &c.  for  a  fpecies  of  inilruction,  better  fitted 
perhaps  than  mofl  others  of  human  device,  to  delight 
and  improve  at  the  fame  moment  !  Such  is  its  extent, 
its  diverfity,  its  familiarity,  its  eafe,  its  playful  man- 
ner, its  immediate  reference  to  fcenes  and  circum- 
itances,  with  which  we  are  every  day  converfant. 

There  are  few  novels  that  can  be  read  with  fafety  ; 
and  fewer  ftill  that  convey  any  ufcful  inferuction.  But 
as  ladies  vtiU  read  novels,  the  belt  and  mofl  innocent 
productions  of  this  kind  are  thofe  of  Mr.  Richardfon, 
Mr.  Cumberland,  and  Mifs  Burney  ;  Mrs.  Helmc's 
Low/a,  and  Mifs  Blower's  Features  from  Life :  the 
Recefs,  Caroline  of  Lichifidd,  the  Vicar  of  JVakefieldy 
and  a  few  others. 

The  molt  obvious  branches  both  of  natural  philo- 
foph),  and  natural  hifiory,  fliould  engage,  at  leaft, 
iome  portion  of  time.  That  they  are  fo  feldom  and 
fu  fligfetly  thought  of,  i;;  rather  a  melancholy  reflection. 
Does  creation,  through  her  infinite!/  extended  and 
infinitely  diverfified  fcenery,  difplay  innumerable  won- 
ders? Have  thefe  been  traced  with  ikill  and  accu- 
racy 
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racy  by  many  learned  and  many  laborious  hand*  I  Are. 
laid  open  to  us,  and  almoit  prcfTed  upon  us,  from 
ai   liter?  And  can  we,   with   a  giddy   eye,   turn 
f  from   thil    noble    and  entertaining   Lpe&acle,   to 
eaneft  ornament  of  beauty,  or  the  lillielt 
ant  of  vanity  ? 
W'hilfl    I   am   on   tin's  fubje&,  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  Mr.  Dinioiddie's  fuperior  talent:;,  and  lau- 
dable exertions  m  this  branch  of  fcience  ;  who,  at  his 
lecture-room  in   Portugal-Street,    Lincolns-Inn-I 
blends  the  moft  ingenious  remarks  with  the  moft  ufe- 
''/'  •  lining  experiments,  to  a  genteel,  attea- 

\flotu/bed    audience    of   both    fexes. 
Where  can  any  evening  be  fpent  to  better  purpofe? 

The   French   and    Italian,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and 
O"  nay  be  read  by  the  fair 

h   pfeafure  and  advantage.      By  this   means  their 
Will  be  improved,   and  a  never-failing  fouitte  of 
inllruaion  will  be  opened.      Several  ladies  of  rati  and 
pivlent  day,   make   Virgil  and  Homer 
th(  ..-,  two  or  three  mornings  every  week. 

TJ  •  which  by  the  itrdefttigable  labour  of 

late    Mr.   Garrick  is   brought   to   very  great  per- 
WarAa  an   equally  rational  and  improving  en- 
t.      The  judgment  of    ladies    is    not    now 
called  in  queftion,   their  underitandina-  is  not  affronted, 
nor  :  defly  offended,  by  thelndeceut  ribaldry 

ol  thofe  authors,  who  to  their  defed  in  w't  have 
added  the  want  of  good  fenfe  and  of  good  manners. 
Faults  of  this  kmd,  that,  from  a  blameable  compli- 
ance with  a  corrupted  taite,  have  fomctimes  crept  into 
the  works  of  good  writers,  are  now  generally  v. 
fied  or  omitted  on  the  ftage.  Since,  however,  there 
are  lome  exceptionable  plays,  it  is  better  to  be  prefent 
at  thofe,  which  are  approved  by  perfons  of  under- 
and  virtue,  as  calculated  to  anfwer  the  proper 

end 
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end  of  the  theatre,  namely,  that  of  conveying  in- 
ftrucuon  in  the  moil  pleafing  method. 

Tragedy  is  defigned  to  ennoble,  refine,  and  expand 
the  bell  affections  of  the  hefcrt,  to  render  our  natures 
fufceptible  and  fympathetic,  and  to  teach  by  example 
the  moll;  interesting  leffons  of  humanity. 

Comedy  has  a  tendancy  to  familiarize  the  ductile 
minds  of  young  ladies  to  what  may  be  called  the  ele- 
gant and  faihionable  minutiae  of  life.  The  belt  defi- 
nition of  this  fpecics  of  the  drama  perhaps  is,  that, 
when  properly  executed,  it  cenfiits  in  a  juft  exhibition 
of  the  truefh  politenefs,  not  extracted  from  the  dull 
prefciiptions  of  formal  pedagogues,  but  as  daily  prac- 
tifed  by  the  genteeleft  company. 

One  half  hour,  or  more,  either  before  or  immedi- 
ately after  breakfaft,  fhould  be  conftantly  devoted  to 
the  attentive  perufal  of  fome  part  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is 
the  bafis  on  which  our  religion  is  founded.  From  this 
practice  more  real  benefit  will  be  reaped,  than  can 
be  fuppofed  by  thofe  who  have  never  made  the  expe- 
riment. 

The  fcriptures  prefent  religion  to  us  in  the  moll 
engaging  drefs.  They  communicate  truths,  which 
philofophy  could  never  inveftigate,  and  in  a  flyle, 
which  poetry  can  never  equal.  Calculated  alike  to 
profit  and  to  pleafe,  they  inform  the  understanding, 
elevate  the  affections,  and  entertain  the  imagination. 
Indited  under  the  influence  of  Him,  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  known,  and  all  events  foreknown,  they  fuit 
mankind  in  all  fituations,  grateful  as  the  manna  that 
decended  from  above,  and  conformed  itfelf  to  eveiy 
palate. 

The  fairelt  productions  of  human  wit,  after  a  few 
perufals,  like  gathered  flowers,  wither  in  our  hands, 
and  lofe  their  fragrance.  But  the  fcriptures,  thofe 
unfading  plants  of  paradifc,  the  more  we  are  accuftom- 
ed    to    them,  become  full  more  and  more  beautiful. 

Their 
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ThciT  bloom  appears  to  b  •  daily  I  d.     Frefh 

odours  are  dift'ulcd,     and  new  tweets  extracted  from 
them. 

The  fcriptures  have  been  ftudied  and  admired  by 
the  greateft  and  bell  of  men,  ar,  well  as  women.  What- 
ever inftruclion  or  amufemerrt  may  be  derived  iic.n 
human  composition*,  let  it  always  be  rememb< 
that  the  facred  writings  alone  contain  that  wifdom, 
ich  maketh  wife  unto  falvation." 

Controverfy  on  religious  fuhje&s  mould  never  be 
meddled  with.      Such  books  only  ought  to  be  read  as 
^  Bed  to  the  heart.,  infpire  pious  and  devout  af« 
kcVons,  and  tend  b 


C  H  A  P.    XLVIII. 

ON      THE      MONASTIC      LIFE. 

THE  venerable   Bede  Ikjs  given  us  a  vei 
picture  of  monailic  enormities,  in  hia  epiftle  to 
Ecghert.      From  this  we  learn,   that  many  young  men, 
who  had  no  title  to  the    mouaiKc  profeffion,  got  pof- 
feflion  of  monaiteries  ;  where,   inilead   of  engaging  in 

111"  f        L       •  ° 

the  defence  ot  their  country,  as  their  age  and  rank 
required,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  the  moil  difiblute 
indolence. 

We  learn  from  Dugdale,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  the  nuns  of  Amflnuy  abbey  in  Wiltmiw 
expelled  from  that  religious  houfe,  on  account  of 
their  incontinence.  And,  to  exhibit  in  the  moil  lively 
colours  the  total  corruption  of  monailic  chaitity,  b'-h-  >p 
Burnet  informs  us,  in  his  Hi/lory  of  '.be  Reformation, 
that  when  the  nunneries  were  vifited  by  the  command 
R  of 
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y  the   Eighth,  "  whole  hcufes  almofl   wore 
.    a  n.ade  in  vain." 

ive  indolence,  to 

tchednefs  and  guilt,   the  young 

s  of  the  cloifter  were  frequently  be- 

i   to  admire  thofe  benevolent  authors, 

religious  prejudice   ran   very 

monaftic  virginity,  had  fpirit  enough 

the  torrent,  and  to  caution  the   devout  and 

■..it   fo  dangerous  a  profeffion.      It  is   in 

of  view  that  the   character  of  Erafmus  ap- 

h  the  meft  amiable  luflre  ;   and  his  name  ought 

eternally   dear  to  the  female  world  in  particular. 

'i.'dies  and  confiitutron  led  him  almoit  to 

e  thofe  eloquent  fathers  of  the  church,  who  have 

this  kind  of  life,  his  good  fenfe,  and  his   ac- 

furvey  of  the  human  race,  enabled  him  to  judge 

cry  in  which  female   youth   was  continually 

[ved  by  a  precipitate  choice  of  the  veil.      He  knew 

the   fuccefsful   arts  by  which  the  fubtle  and  rapacious 

monks  inveigled  young  women  of  opulent  families  into 

the  cloifter  ;  and  he  exerted  his  lively  and  delicate   wit 

in  oppofitirjn  to  fo  pernicious  an  evil. 

The  writings  of  many  eminent  authors  have  been 
d  againft  the  abufes  of  the  monaftic  life.  But 
!  of  theft,  like  the  noted  work  of  the  humour- 
ous Rabelais,  appear  to  have  flowed  from  a  fpirit  as 
wanton  and  licentious,  as  ever  lurked  in  a  convent.  It 
is  not  thus  with  Erafmus.  His  productions  are  writ- 
ten with  admirable  pleafantry,  and  feem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  a  chafte  and  angelic  defire  to  promote  the 
felicity  of  the  fair  fex. 

In  thofe  nations  of  Europe  where  nunneries  ftill 
exift,  how  many  lovely  victims  are  continually  facri- 
ficed  to  the  avarice  or  sbfurd  ambition  of  inhuman  pa- 
rents !  The  mifery  of  thefe  victims  has  been  painted 
with  great  force  by  fome  benevolent  writers  of  France. 

In 
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In  mofl  of  thofe  pathetic  hifton'es  that  are  fo 
on  t  I   convents,  the  mifery   originates 

the  ]  I  faUa  upon  the  child.     The  reverie 

1  ;  and  there  are  e  1 
• 
fity  of  a  daughter.      In   the 
it  very  an  rl  »   Les  C 

,  n'cb  ia   faid  to  the   ■'  •- 

:  e,  there 
who  waa  tempted  by  pioi 
ttle  hcrfelf  in  a  convent,  in  exprefs  opposition  to 
.     Her  parents,  who  hud  in 
(trader  perfuafion,  endeavoured   at   lafl 
child,  by   a  1 
(he  1 

reck 

nave  ] 
■ 
bold 

of  tin's    r  His   eloqi 

but  t 

e  un- 
fortunate  pareats  of 

name  of  I  d  girl)  were  condemned  to   r 

her  for  ever,  and  to  make  ?.  confiderabl  tt  to 

thofe  artful  dt 

■ 
in  COI 

of 

-•  <  f  our  r 

boaoufahl  • 
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inhabitants.  "  The  vifitors,"  fays  bifhop  Burnett, 
"  interceded  earneftly  for  one  nunnery  in  Oxfordfliire, 
"  Godftow,  where  there  was  great  flri&nefs  of  life, 
"  and  to  which  moft  of  the  young  gentlewomen  of  the 
"  country  were  fent  to  be  bred  ;  fo  that  the  gentry  of 
"  the  country  defired  the  king  would  fpare  the  houle  : 
"  yet  all  was  ineffe&ual." 

In  this  point  of  view,  much,  undoubtedly,  may  be 
faid  in  favour  of  convents.  Yet,  when  the  arguments 
on  both  fides  are  fairly  weighed,  it  is  prefumed,  that 
t  very  true  friend  to  female  innocence  will  rejoice  in 
thofe  feufible  regulations  which  our  Catholic  neigh- 
bours have  lately  made  reflecting  nunieries,  and  wliich 
their  ui  iverfal  abolition. 
for  many  ages,  were  the  treasures  of 
all  the  learning  that  remained  upon  earth,  one  is  ra- 
ther furprifed  to  in  .  onaflic  ladies,  who  have 

literary  production.    Per- 

..   and    chafte  author  lias  ex- 

e  been  unjuftly  buried 

■  oblivion. 

Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  a  native  of  the  New  Hemi- 

eminent   for  her  poetical   talents,  that 

(he  has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  a  Tenth  Mi 

A  fliort  account  of  this  lady,  not   much    known   in 
Europe,  •      h  men  of  her  poetry,  will  no  doubt 

be  acceptable  to  female  readers. 

Juana  was  born}  in  November  1^51,  at  the  diftance 
of  a  few  leagues  from  tl  e  city  cf  Mexico.      Her  father 
was  one  of  the  many  Spanifh  gentlemen,  who  fought 
ve  a  fcant]  by  an  eftabb'fhrnent   in 

America,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  that  cou 
defcended  from  Spanifh  parents.  Their  daughter 
Juana  was  diftinguifhed  in  her  infancy  by  an  uncom- 
mon paffion  for  literature,  and  a  wonderful  facility  in 
the  compofition  of  Spanifh  verfes,  Her  parents  fent 
her,  whenihe  was  eight  years  old,  to  rehde  with  her 

uncle 
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uncle  in  the  city  of  Mexico.     She  had   there  the   ?..'- 
vantag   of  ■  L  arned  education  ;  and,  as  her  extraordi* 
ti  idled  ismverfal  regard,  (he  was  patron* 
ifed  by  the  lady  of  the  viceroy,  the  oarquu  de 

ccra, 

I,  ,  of  Juan  i 

,  ,   \\t   fay3,   was    corn 
him  (elf.      That    i    i 
n  ,.,,  k  lining-   of  young 

Juana,  invited  fort)  of  the  moil  eminent  literati  that 
his  country  could  i  try  the  extent  and  foli- 

dity   of  J  ■  lit  ion-     The  young  female  fchokur 

freely  but  politely  qudtioned,  on  the  dii! 
branches  of  feience,  by  theologians,  philosophers, 
thematicians,  hifterians,  and  poets;  "  and  as  a  royal 
:lleon,"  fays  our  Spanifh  author,  "would  defend 
"  herfelf  againft  a  few  fcallots  that  might  attack  her, 
"  fo  did  J uana  Inez  extricate  herfelf  from  the  various 
'*  queftio  tents,  and   rejoinders,  that   each  in 

"  his  own  province  propofed  to  her." 

The  applaufe  which  (he  receive  J,  on  this  fignal  dif- 
play  of  her  r'ccomplifhments,  was  far  from  in fpi 
the  modeft  Jinna  with  vanity  or  prefumption.  In- 
dee  !,  a  pious  humility  was  her  molt  ftriking  chai 
crillie.  Her  life  amounted  only  to  forty-four  years  ; 
and  of  thefe  (he  palled  twenty-feven,  diliinguiihed  by 
the  molt  exemplary  exereife  of  all  the  religious  virtues, 
in  the  convent  of  vSt.  Geroninio,  Her  delight  in  books 
ne,  and  flieisfuidto  have  poffcfTed  a  library 
if  four thoufafcd  vohimet;  but  towards  the  dole  of 
her  life  (he  mad  g  facrifice  to  chanty,  by  felling 

her  darling   books   for  Uhe   relief  of  the   poor.     Few 
v  ROthon  have  been  more  celebrated  in  life,   or  in 
death  more  lamented.      Tiie  cclieotio:i   of  her   works, 
in  three  quirt  o  volumes,  contains    a  number  of  pa:i-> 
,  profe,  bellowed  on  this  chai'. 
•  itc  moll  iiluiliious  characters  both  of  Old  *n& 
R  3  New 
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New  Spain.  The  moil  fenfible  of  the  Spanifh  critic?, 
father  heyjoo,  has  made  this  general  remark  on  Ju- 
ana's  compofitions — "  that  they  excel  in  eafe  and  ele- 
•  ce,  but  are  deficient  in  energy;  a  failing  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  pious  enthufiafm  of  this  poet- 
ical nun  was  fc  great*  that  (lie  wrote  in  her  own  blood 
■a  profeffion  of  her  faith.  It  may  be  obferved,  howe- 
ver, in  anfwer  to  her  critic,  that  moft  of  Juana's  ver- 
ges are  written  on  fubjecvb,  where  poetical  energy  was 
not  to  be  expected.  Many  of  her  poems  are  occafion- 
al  compliments  to  her  particular  friends ;  and,  in  her 
ed  dramas,  the  abfurd  fuperflitions  of  her  country 

fufficient  to  annihilate  all  poetical  fublimity. 
In  one  of  her   ihort   productions,  fhe  defcribes  the 
nijuftice  of  men  towards  her  own   fex.     An  imilattion 
of  this  performance,  in  Englifli,  is  as  follows: 

I. 

"  *  Weal:  men  !  nvho  without  reofon  aim 
"  To  load  poor  woman  with  ali/fr, 
*'  Not  feeing  that  your/elves  produce 
"  The  very  evils  that  you  blame  ; 

II. 
"  Tou  ^gainfl  her  firm  rejijlance  Jlrl-ve  ; 
"  And,   having  Jlruck  her  judgment  mute, 
*'  Soon  to  her  levity  impute 
"  What  from  your  labour  you  derive. 

III. 
"  Of  woman's  nveahnefs  much  afraid, 
u  Of  your  oivn  proivifs  Jiill  you  boajl ; 
**  Like  the  vain  child  nvho  makes  a  ghoft, 
**  Then  fears  what  he  himfelf  has  made3 

*  Homlres  necios*,  que  aevfais 
A  la  mugcr  Jin  razen  ; 
Sin  vcr,  que  fcis  la  occa/ion 
Delo  nifmOf  que  culpais?  life. 

IV.  "Hfr 
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IV. 

u  Her,  whom  your  arms  have  once  embrae'df 

"  Tou  think  p:\fumpttiouJfy  to  j. 

"  When  Jhe  is  woo'd,  as  Thais   hind, 

**  When  wedded,  as  Lucrelia  chafte, 

V. 
"  How  rare  a  foolmujl  he  appear, 
"  Whofe  folly  mounts  to  fuch  a  pafs, 
"  That  Jirjl  he  breathes  upon  the  glafs, 
4i  Then  gri.ves  hecaufe  it  is  not  clear  ! 

VI. 
•'  Still  with  unjujl,  ungrateful  pride, 
u  You  meet  loth  favour  and  dfclain  ; 
"  The  Jinn  as  cruel  you  arraign, 
u  The  lender  you  as  weak  deride. 

VII. 
"  Your  fuolijh  humour  none  can  pleafe  ; 
**  Si/ice,  judging  all  with  equal  phlegm, 
44  One  for  her  rigor  you  coniL  mn, 
"  And  one  you  cenfure  for  her  eafe. 

VIII. 
'*  What  wondrous  gifts  mujt  her  adorn, 
"  Who  would  your  lofting  love  engage, 
**  IV hen  rigorous  nymphs  excite  your  rage, 
"  And  eajy  fair  ones  raife  your  (born  i 

IX. 
"  But  while  you  Jhew  your  pride  or  pow'r, 
"  With  tyrant  pajfions  vainly  hot, 
*l  She's  only  blejl  who  heeds  you  not, 
"  And  leaves  you  all  in  happy  hour." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XLIX. 

ON  SENTIMENTAL  ATTACHMENT. 

LOVE,  perhaps,  fweetens  and  expands  the  feel- 
ings more  tlia.i  any  paflion  whatever*  Being  a 
composition  of  all  the  tender,  of  all  the  humane  and 
difmterefted  virtues,  it  calls  forth  at  once  all  their  foft 
ideas,  and  exerts  all  their  good  offices. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Sterne,  author  of  Triftram 
Shandy,  uied  to  fay,  that  "  he  never  felt  the  vibra- 
tions of  his  heart  fo  much  in  unifon  with  virtue,  as 
when  he  was  in  lovi  ;  and  that  whenever  he  did  a  mean 
or  unworthy  aftion,  on  examining  Ir'mfelf  ftrictly,  he 
found  that  at  that  time  he  was  loofe  from  every  fenti- 
mental  attachment  to  the  fair  fex." 

The  declaration  of  this  focial  and  benevolent  paffion 
to  the  object,  that  infpires  it,  is  what  we  commonly 
call  courtfhip  ;  and  the  time  of  this  courtfiiip,  not- 
withflanding  the  many  embarraflments  and  uneafmef- 
fes  which  attend  it,  is  generally  conildered  as  cue  of 
the  happieft  periods  of  human  life,  at  kail  fo  long  a* 
the  lover  is  fupported  by  hope,  that  pfleafing  delirium 
of  the  foul. 

The  interference  of  parents,  however,  in  order  to 
prevent,  the  union  of  lovers,  is  often  attended  with 
ierious  confequences  j  as  the  two  following  (lories  fuf- 
ficiently  evince. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     L. 
1I0N0  RIO    and   ELIZA; 

A    VERY    PATHETIC   STORY. 

HONORIO   wrs   the  fon  of  a  London  merchant, 
bred  up  to  the  bafiuefs  of  his  father,  to   which 
icceeded    in   his   early  youth  :   and  in  a  little  time 
iguifhed  himfelf,  not  only  by  his  knowledge  in 
,   but  alfo  by  his  probity  of  heart,  and  generofity 
of  fentiment.     Nor  was  he   deficient  in  perfonal  ac- 

plifbments.     His   figure  was   remarkably  ag 
I)'  ■  ;    hi;  addivls  wa  ;   and  no  pains  had  I 

fpured  in  giving  him  the  advantage  of  a  genteel  educa- 

I  [e  was  in  a  fair  way  of  acquiring  a  very  large  for- 

,   when  he  firfl;  beheld,  at  a  public   afTembly,  the 

lit    and   amiable    Eliza,   daughter   of  an   eminent 

trader,  to  whom  his  circumftances   were  well  known. 

1  I  ■  was  deeply  (truck  with   her  external   appearai.ee  ; 

and,  having  found  means  to  infinuate  himlllf  into  her 

iatance,  difcovered  a  thoufand  charms  in  her  ttn- 

det  Handing  and  difpofition,  which  at   once  completed 

the  conqueft  of  his  heart.     It  was  not  long  before  he 

difclofed  his  paffion  to  the  dear   object.,  and   had  the 

raviming  pleafure  to  find  he  had  infpired  her  with  very 

irable  fentiments  of  his  character. 

fter  fome  time  fpent  in  the  endearing  effuuor.s  of 

mutual   love,  he   applied   to   the  father,  and   made  a 

formal  demand  of  her  in  marriage.      I  lis  propofal  met 

■    i  very  cordial   reception  ;   and   Honorio    was   "d- 

mitte  I  into  the  family,  on  the  footing  of  a  future  fon- 

in-kv  day  was  already  appointed  for   the   I 

,  after  all  the  articles  of  intereft  had  been   fettled 
isfa&ion  of  both  parties ;  when,  by  the  hid- 
den 
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den  failure  of  foreign  correfpondents  at   the   clofe  of 
the  laft  war,  Honorio  was  obliged  to  ftop  payment. 

He  communicated  his  diftrefs  to  Eliza's  father  ;  and 
produced  his  books,  by  which  it  appeared  that  his 
effects  were  more  than  fufficient  to  discharge  his  debts, 
though  they  were  fo  fcattered  that  he  could  not  col- 
lect them  in  time  enough  to  fupport  his  credit. 

The  merchant  faid  he  was  forry  for  his  misfortune, 
but  made  no  offer  ox  amftance.  On  the  contrary,  he 
told  him  bluntly  that  he  could  not  expedt  he  would 
beflow  his  daughter  en  a  bankrupt,  and  forbade  hun 
the  houfe. 

The  reader  may  conceive  what  an  effect  this  treat- 
ment had  upon  an  ingenuous  mind,  endued  with  an 
extraordinary  (hire  of  fenfibility.  He  retired  to  his 
own  houfe,  while  his  heart  was  burfting  with  grief  and 
indignation. 

The  generous  Eliza,  being  apprifed  of  what  had 
pafTed  between  her  father  and  her  lover,  feized  the  full 
opportunity  of  writing  a  letter  to  Honorio,  lamenting 
his  misfortune  in  the  moil  pathetic  terms,  afluring  him 
of  her  inviolable  attachment,  and  offering  to  give  a 
convincing  proof  of  her  love  by  a  clindeftine  marriage. 

He  made  due  acknowledgments  to  his  amiable  mif- 
trefs  for  this  mark  of  difinterefted  affection  ;  but  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  comply  with  a  propofal,  which  might 
ruin  her  fortune,  endanger  her  happinefs,  and  fubject 
him  to  the  imputation  of  being  fordid  and  felfifh. 

He  made  hade  to  fettle  his  accounts,  and  fatfsfy  his 
creditors.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Eliza,  releafing 
her  from  all  engagements  in  his  favour,  and  exhorting 
her  to  forget  that  ever  fuch  a  perfen  ex.il! ed. 

Immediately  after  this  adireis  he  difappeared,  and 
no  period  could  tell  in  what  manner.  People,  in  ge- 
neral, fupnofed  he  had  made  away  with  himfelf  in  de- 
fpair. 

Eliza. 
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Eliza  MM  overwhelmed  with  the  mod  poignant  for- 
tafledupoa   her  a  lingering  Plumper, 
thai  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  t! 

Though  nature  triumphed  over  the  ddeafe,  it  was 

not  in  the  power  of  time  to  remove   her   grief,   which 

fettled  into  a  fixed    melancholy,  that   clouded  all  her 

:ns,  a. id   made   a   deep   impreffion   on  her  father's 

heart. 

Her  r  dying  of  a   confumption,  {lie   be- 

en no  the  fole  lu  irefs  of  a  confiderable  fortune  ;  and 
many  advantageous  matches  weve  propofed  Without  ef- 
fect. 

At  length,  (he  plainly  told  her  father,  that  he  had 
once  made  her  miierablc,  and  it  was  not  now  in  Ins 
power  to  make  hei  happy  ;  for  (he  had  made  a  folemn 
vow  to  heave  n,  that  (he  would  never  join  her  fate  to 
nnv  other  man  hut  him  on  whom  he  had  allowed  her  to 
beftow  her  alhction. 

The  merchant  was  thunder-ftruck  at  this  declara- 
tion. He  faw  himfelf  deprived,  by  his  own  cruel 
avarice,  of  that  happinofs  with  which  he  had  flattered 
himfelf,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  riling  generation  of 
his  own pofterity.  lie  became  penfive  and  fullen,  loit 
)iix  fenfes,  and  in  a  few  months  expired. 

Eliza  purehafed  a  retired  houfe  in  the  country, 
where  flie  gave  a  full  fcope  to  her  forrow  ;  while  (he 
lived  the  life  of  a  faint,  and  fpent  the  beft  part  of  her 
time,  as  well  as  fortune,  in  the  exercife  of  charity  and 
benevolence  :  witnefs  the  fighs  that  are  ftill  uttered  by 
all  that  knew  her,  when  her  name  is  pronounced  :  wit- 
nefs the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherlefs  that  are 
daily  (bed  upon  her  tomb. 

nio,  defparate  in  his  fortune  and  his  love,  took 
a  paflage  in  a  Spanifh  (hip  for  Cadiz,  under  the  name 
of  Benton  ;  and,  as  he  underftood  the  language,  as 
well  as  the  management  of  accompts,  he  was  admitted, 
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as  an  inferior  factor,  on  board  of  the  Flora,  bound  for 
South  America. 

He  fettled  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  ;  and  fortune  fo  pros- 
pered his  endeavours,  that,  in  a  few  years,  he  was 
mailer  of  forty  thoufand  piftolcs. 

But  neither  profperity,  nor  the  univerfal  efteem  he 
had  acquired  among  the  Spaniards  for  his  worth  and 
integrity,  could  footh  the  anguifh  of  his  heart,  or  ef- 
face the  remembrance  of  Eliza,  whofe  charms  ftill 
dwelt  upon  his  imagination. 

At  length,  impatient  of  living  fo  long  in  ignorance 
of  her  fituation,  he  remitted  his  effects  to  Europe,  re- 
turned  to  Cadiz,  and  there,  is  a  Britifh  bottom,  took 
fhioDincr  for  England. 

At  the  Race  of  Portland  the  fhip  was  attacked  by 
a  paltry  French  privateer  ;  and  Honorio  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  receive  a  mot  in  his  neck,  which  appeared 
very  dangerous. 

After  the  privateer  had  fheered  off,  he  defired  that 
he  might  be  put  afhore  at  the  neareft  land,  as  there  was 
no  furgeon  on  board  ;  and  the  boat  immediately  con- 
veyed him  and  part  of  his  baggage  into  a  creek,  within 
half  a  mile  of  Eliza's  dwelling. 

He  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  lodgings  at  a  wretched 
public  houfe,  and  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  the  next 
town  for  a  furgeon  ;  but,  before  he  arrived,  the  unfor- 
tunate Honorio  had  loft  his  eye-fight  in  confequence 
of  his  wound,  and  his  fever  was  confiderably  incrcafcd. 

The  humane  Eliza,  being  made  acquainted  w-ith  the 
circumftances  of  his  diftrefs,  without  dreaming  it  was 
her  beloved  Honoio,  defired  a  worthy  old  clergyman, 
who  was  redtor  of  the  parifh,  to  take  her  chariot,  and 
bring  the  wounded  man  to  her  houfe,  where  he  might 
be  properly  attended  and  accommodated. 

Thither  he  was  carried  accordingly,  and  there  firfl 
vifited  by  the  furgeon ;  who,  after  having  dreffed  the 
wound,  declared  he  had  no  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

He 
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the  fentence  without  emotion  ;  and 
[hi  have  ai  ity  to  thai 

impalfion  fiie  had  mani- 
trda  a  ftraxi 
The  tender-he  i 

itely  viihcd   kin  ,  ac- 

companied hy  the  clergyman,  and  a  fern  a! 
lived  with  her  as  her  companion. 

Approaching  his  bed-fide,  fiie  condoled  with  him  on 

his    misfortune,  he    would   think    bimi  if    at 

home,  and  command  every  thing  in  her  houfe  as  freely 

re  hfs  own. 

He  no  fo.  1  i  he  ftarted;  and 

himfelf  in  his  bed,  rolled  his  eyes  around,  as  if 

I  of  fome  favouri: 

>re  faithful  !  :mory.     He  r.e- 

membered  and  by  the  ftrain,  though   he 

1  not  recolleol  the  ideas  to  which  it  had  been   an- 
il. 
After  fome  paufc  he  exclaimed,  "  Excellent  lady  ! 
"  1  could  u  in  to  live  in  order  to  exprefs  my 
"  But  it  will  not   be. — You  h  ive   '.n\?n   fheker  to  a 
"  poor  wearied  and  your  charity  muft  be  All 

1   in  feeing  Ins   body   committee 
the  dull. 

"  1  bare,  moreover,  another  favour  to  afl<,  namely, 
"  that  you  and  tin's  good  clergyman  will  atteft  my  lail 
"  will,  which  is  locked  in  a  paper  cafe,  depofited  in 
"  my  portmanteau." 

So  laying,   he  delivered  the  key  to  the  doctor,  who 
ned  the  trunk,  found  the  paper,  and  was  deiired  to 

it  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all  prefent. 

The  will  was  written  by  1'  io  him- 

felf,  who,  in  conuderation  of  hts  tender  affection   for 

the    incomparable    Eli/.a,    which    nothing    but.    death 

lhould  erafe  from  his  heart,   had  bequeathed  tu  her   all 

S  his 
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his  worldly  fubftance,  exclufive  of  fome  charitable  le- 
gacies, 

When  the  name  of  Honorio  was  pronounced,  Eh'za 
and  trembled  with  ftrong  emotion. 
She  confidered,  however,  his  fituation,  and  reftrained 
her  tranfports,  while  her  eyes  poured  forth  a  torrent 
6f  tears,  and  the  chair  {hook  under  her,  with  the 
violence  of  her  agony. 

The  h  lrnarve  clergyman   was   not  unmoved   at  this 
fcene.      He  had  often  heard   the   (lory   of  her   unfor- 
tunate  love,  and  by   his  fenfible   confolations  enabled 
to  bear  her  affliction  with  temper  and  resignation. 

He  no  fooner  perceived  the  names  of  Honorio  and 
Eliza  in  the  will,  than  he  was  feized  with  extreme 
der  and  fympathiwng  forrow.  His  voice  faultered. 
The  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty  that  he  read  the  paper  to  an  end. 
Then  'obferving  the  agitation  of  Eliza,  he  conducted 
1  ■  into  another  room,  where,  her  grief  and  htrprife 
becoming  too  ftrong  for  her  conftitution,  flie  fainted 
away  in  the  arms  of  her  companion. 

n  fhe  recovered  from  her  fwoon,  (lie  gave  vent 
r  forrow,  in  a  loud  paffion  of  tears  and  excla- 
mation. She  afterwards  became  more  calm  ;  and  beg- 
ged the  doftor  would  endeavour  to  prepare  Honorio 
11  interview  with  his  long  loft  Eliza.  He  forth- 
with returned  to  the  merchant;  but  was  in  too  much 
confufion  to  communicate  the  difcovery  with  difcre- 
tion  and  compofure. 

Honorio,  though  blind,  had  perceived  the  lady's 
agitation,  as  well  as  the  clergyman's  diforder,  and 
was  not  a  little  furprifed  at  their  abrupt  departure. 
His  mind  had  already  formed  an  affcmblage  of  the 
moil  interefting  ideas  before  the  doctor  returned  ;  and 
when  he  began  to  expatiate  on  the  myfterious  ways 
of  Providence,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  ftranger, 
who,  raifing  hia  head,  and  clafping  his  hand",  ex- 
claimed 
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-"  O  bountiful  Heaven — it  mum 
"  iii. 

At  1  it,  "  ' 

by  the  b. 
■-  ■ 

■  !    Is  it   t'i'i I  W 

which  ;>. 
li  i'i  I  I :  — 

"  Thcfe  are   not  t  ;:• — 

"  Eliza  ! — (he  remembers — 

;ard  for  the  h  iphfj  Honorio  ! — It  waa  I 
"  k.'  of  Providence  tlrvt  threw  me  0 

. — Could  I  once  more  b 
,   9        .    I   li  u  e  1  1  often  co  it 
"  a<  Lt  —  1)  it  i  am  I  iti  ified." 

I  cannot  p 
to  defcribe.     Hcmorio's  wound,  at  th« 
had  the  appearance  of  a  gangrene.     The  ball,  h>  . 

1    had   b 
of  the  neck,  waa  now  with  eafe    extia&ed,  and   his 
".mediately  reil 
1 1 .iv  V;    temporal  affairs,    a 

■  he   on  the  fou 

irma  of  Eli/.a,  who  waa  t 
which  h'S  (brained. 

aot  long  furvivehcr  unfortunate  lover.  Ker 
I  at  length  exhauftedher  conftil 
her  to  the  grave,  after  (he  had   ei 
for  the  in  of  twenty  poor  1 

-  her  kinfwom 
1  the  clergyman,  and  a  large  funi  t  )  the 
of  the  pari/h. 
At    her  1 

r  lover,    aid  ovei  them  w  1  lifed  a  , 
omb  of  I 
>ti    1 :  "  Dedicated  to  I 

^. 
CH 
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C  H  A  P.     LI. 


KENRY    and    CHARLOTTE. 

A     MOST    AFFECTING     HISTORY. 

UNDER  the  maftermip  of  the  celebrated  Ik  fly, 
there  was  a  boy  at  fchocl,  whom  I  mail  diftin- 
guiih  by  the  name  of  Henry,  equally  efteemed  by  his 
matters  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  beloved  by 
his  fchool-fellows  for  the  various  excellent  qualities  or 
his  mind,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition. 

Before  he  had  rifen  very  lrgh  in  the  fchool,  he  con- 
reived  a  paffion  for  a  young  hdy  in  the  neighbour- 
!,  eminently  beautiful,  aid  differing  fiom'him  in 
charafier,  only  as  the  natural  delicacy  and  feftnefs  of 
her  fex  added  a  charm  to  every  perfection  of  her  lover. 
From  the  many  interviews  they  had  had,  the  flame, 
which  at  firft  fired  his  bofeme,  quickly  became  mutual, 
and  they  already  indulged  themfelves  in  romantic  ideas 
(■:  celebrating  their  nuptuals,  when  they  fcarce  knew 
what  love  was,  but  from  the  fluttering  it  caufed  in 
each  of  their  tender  bfeafts. 

Two    years   were  now  elapfed  fir.ee  they  had   de- 
clared their   flame  to  each  other.     Henry  had  long 
led   his  love  to  his  dear  Charlotte,  with  all  the 
:,   which    a    fincere,  and  daily  increafing  paflion 
1  infpire  him  with. 
Marriage  was  whal  they  bcth  looked  up  to,  but  im- 
naned  tl  e  profpect  ;  and  though  he  loved 
i!;-r   >  ight  but  various  mo- 

ean  implant,  yet  ftill  his  defires  tended   to  that 
I  of  blifs,  whfch  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  mar- 
riage can  give  fanction  to. 

His 
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His  father,  it  feems,  having  long  obfenred  tlie  d 
intimacy  which  exifted  between  our  hero  and  this  ami- 
able girl,  and  fearful  of  the  confequence,  namely 

(for    ihc  had  no  fortune)   refolved  to 
them. 

he    purchafed  him  an  enfigney  in  ;i 
jnll  going  abroad  ;    and  paying  lit 
to   nis  Ion's  disapprobation  of  a  military  life,  lent  him 
off  to  Jerfey. 
This    precaution,    however,    proved    fruitlefs ;    for 
y,   as  foon  as  he  was  acquainted  with  his  rath 
cruel    determination,  having  obtained  Charlotte's  full 
confent,  had  their  marriage  confummatcd  unknown  to 
any  of  his  friends;  and,  as  his  regiment  was  detained 
in  England,  by  unforefeen  delays,  a  much  longer  time 
than  was  expected,  lie  found  means  to  pals  the  grt 
part  of  his  time  in  her  company. 

I  (hall  pals  over  the  tender  fcene,  which  took  place 
:'t  their  parting.  Suffice  it  to  lay,  thai  never  was  a 
picture  or  grief  difplayed  in  more  natural  and 

is,    than    what  this  interview  exhibited.     Vi     •. 
ilty   he   difTuaded   her  from  the  can 
had  i  mying  him  ;  but  he  knew  the  dan; 

of  lli  pfed 

to  i'i   a  camp,  too  well  to  comply  with  hei 
All  he  had  to  conn.  1*  her  with  was,  an  afiurance  of 
moft  Ipeedy  return  he  could  obtain. 

:>nths  m  Jerfey,  h«   re- 
h  r  being  brou  jhl  to  b  :d    il  i 

had  trial  by  a  tho 

• 

J      I      ifi    r    b 

the 

furvi 

S  z 
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of  every  comfort  of  life,  and  nearly  denature  of  all  its 

Her  mother  being  the  reliit  of  a  colonels  had  with 
fome  oeconomyi  made  fhift  to  fupport  herfelf  and 
daughter,  in  a  genteel  manner  on  her  penfion.  But 
this  dropt  at  her  death,  and  poor  Charlotte,  who, 
n  the  too  great  indulgence  or  the  pride  of 
her  parents,  had  not  been  brought  up  to  any  bufinefs, 
.  the  defperate  alternative  of  either 
ftarving,  or  maintaining  herfelf  by  the  moll  defperate 
trad.  1  d  with. 

Happily  an  old  fchool-fellow  of  Henry's  learning 
the  diftrefled  flare  of  her  eircumftahces,  flew  to  her 
mce  with  ail  the  ardour  the  thought  of  relieving; 
his  friend's  dearer  half  could  inflame  him  with,  and  (as 
me  had  too  much  virtue  ever  to  become  a  proftitute) 
faved  her  from  the  rigour  of  a  death  me  no  ways  me- 
rited, and  1  long  appeared  to  hei  inevitable. 

Shortly   after  this  timely   refcue,  fhe    received   the 
following  letter  from  her  Henry  :  * 

"  My  dearest    Ch/.rlotte, 

"  Judge  my  happinefs  on  hearing  that  Heaven  has 
us  with  a  token  of  our  love  !  That  he  may  re- 
5le  his  mother  in  every  tiring,  is  the  only  boon  I 
crave  now  for  him  : — But  I  change  my  joy  to  a  note 
of  forrow  i  The  pernicious  effects  of  this  climate  have 
inflicted  on  me  an  iUnefs,  which  I  fear  I  never  mall 
get  over.  Life,  however,  is  a  burthen  to  me,  while 
thou  art  abfent  :  —  Nor  could  I  have  held  it  out  thus 
long,  but  that  I  fupport  myjfelf  on  the  profpeer  of  thai 
blifs,  which  will,  I  hope,  crown  the  reft  of  our  years, 
fhould  I  ever  return  to  thee.  I  live,  I  breathe  but 
for  thee,  and  fear  not  death,  but  as  it  mail  fnatch  thee 
from  me — rB;>t  there  is  a  place,  a  paradifc,  were  we 
{hr.il  one  day  meet,  to  part  no  more  !  —  Farewell  !  May 
Heaven  Qitd  its  choiceffc  bleflings  on  thee  and  thy  in- 
fant, 
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fait,    anil    render  you  both  happy,  as  it  made  thee 
I  !" 

:lly  alarmed  at  the  feverity  of  her  Henry's  dis- 
order, and  charmed  with  the  fincerity  of  his  paCmn, 
(he  refolved  to  fct  fail  in  quell  of  him.  Accord! 
fupplied  by  the  kindnefs  of  his  friend  with  every  I 
requifite  for  her  voyage,  fhe  went  on  board  a  tranfoort 
bound  for  the  place  of  her  hufband's  deilination.  But 
the  bittereft  fcene  of  her  affliction  remained  as  yet 
unaccomplifhed.  All  thofe  flattering  images  of  joy, 
which  the  thought  of  quickly  feeing  her  Henry  had 
presented  to  her,  were  fuddenly  overclouded  by  the 
ilorm,   which  intercepted  them  in  their  paflage. 

After  every  exertion  of  the  crew  had  proved  vain, 
they  were  driven  to  the  lalt  refource,  and  fired  the 
iignal  of  dilliefs.  This  was  inilantly  anfwercd  by 
ber  (hip,  which  had  long  been  near,  but,  from  the 
darknefs  which  reigned  around,  without  the  knowledge 
of  either.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  fave  their 
The  leak,  which  had  fo  long  diltrefled  them, 
how  took  in  fo  fall,  that  it  was  impofjfible  to  keep  her 
above  water;  andjuft  as  the  (hip  made  up  to  her,  fee 
funk.     Her  long-boat,  I!  '  approach- 

ing the  fide  of  the  (hip,  when  a  cruel  wave  matched  it 
under,  and  Charlotte,  with  her  dear  infant  clofe  claiped 
to  her  bread,  floated  at  the  mercy  of  a  ftormy  fea. 

Mult    I   flop  my  reader  to  tell  him,   that   Henry, 
having    procured    leave  of  abfence,   was  returning  in 
Iter  (hip  ? 

He  had  long  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  boat,  ftruck  with 
the  beauty  of  his  u  iknown  wife.      Unable  any  longer 
to  be  witnefs  to  fuch  a  i'ecne  of  dMtrefa,  without  t  • 
an  a^ive  part  in  it,  he  plunged  in  at  the  hazard   of  his 
««wu  Bfe,  and  ber  us  fhe  role  on  the  I 

of  a  billow,  bor    her  to  her  own  (hip's  boat. 

But  what  were  his  f(  hen  he  beheld  the  face 

of  his  Charlotte  !   Her  benumbed  arm  had  dropt    :s 

tender 
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tender  charge.  The  horror  of  her  diftrefs  had  de- 
prived her  cheeks  of  their  rofcate  hue,  and  plundered 
her  ruby  lips  of  all  their  melting  beauties.  Dead  was 
the  luftre  of  her  gloffy  eye,  and  cold  her  lily  hand. 

He  prefled  her  to  his  breall  in  the  agonies  of  de- 
fpair,  and  flrove  to  recal  her  affrighted  fpirits  to  their 
gay  abode.  She  at  length  awoke  almoft  from  the 
fhades  of  death  :  but  feeing  her  Henry's  face,  fhrieked 
allonifhment,  and  funk  into  his  arms  a  breathlef6 
corfe  ! 


CHAP.     LII. 

ON    THE    DEGREES    OF    SENTIMENTAL    ATTACHMENT 
AT    DIFFERENT     PERIODS. 

N  the  earlier  ages,  fentfment  in  love  does  net  ap- 
pear to  have  been  much  attended  to.  When  Abra- 
ham fent  his  fervant  to  court  a  bride  for  his  fon  Ifaac, 
we  do  not  fo  much  as  hear,  that  Ifaac  was  confulted 
on  the  matter  ;  nor  is  there  even  a  fufpicion,  that  he 
might  refufe  or  diflike  the  wife  which  his  father  had 
felected  for  him. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Rebecca  was  folieited, 
we  learn,  that  women  were  not  then  courted  in  perfon 
by  the  love,  but  by  a  proxy,  whom  he,  or  his  parents, 
deputed  in  his  Head.  We  Ekewife  fee,  that  this  proxy 
did  not,  as  in  modern  times,  indeavour  to  gain  the 
affeition  of  the  lady  he  wis  feat  to,  by  enlarging  on 
the    perfon  mental  qualifications  of 

the  lover ;  but  by  the  iificence  of  die 

prefeats  he  made  to  her  and  her  relations. 

Prefenta 
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Prefents  have  been,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  ami  are 
to  tin's  day,  the  mode  of  tranfadting  all  kinds  of  bu- 
fmefs  in  the  Eaft.  When  a  favour  is  to  be  afkxd  of 
a  fupcrior,  one  c:onnot  hope  to  obtain  it  without  a 
prefeaC  Courtfhipi  therefore,  having  been  anciently 
tranfaeb-d  u\  tliis  manner,  it  is  plain,  that  ft  was  only 
confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  any  other  negociable 
hufinefs,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  fentiment,  and  of  the 
heart. 

In  the  courtmip,  however,  or  rather  purchafe  of  a 
wife  by  Jocob,  we  meet  with  fomething  like  fenti- 
m  .it  ;  for  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  pofTeffed 
of  mony  or  goods,  equal  to  the  price  which  was  pro- 
bably fet  upon  her,  he  not  only  condefcended  to  pur- 
chafe her  by  fervitude,  but  even  feemed  much  difap- 
poii,  the  tender-eyed  Leah  was  faithlefsly  im- 

posed upon  him  in  Head  of  the  beautiful   Rachel. 

The    ancient    Gauls,    Germans,  and  neighbouring 

nations  of  the  North,  had  fo  orach  veneration  for  the 

fcx   in  general,  that   in  courtfhip  they  behaved  with  a 

fpiu't  of  gallantry,  and  (hewed  a  degree  of  fentiment, 

to   which  thfjfe,  who  called  them  Barbarians,  never  ar- 

I.     Not  contented   with  getting  pofleffion  of  the 

1   of  his   miub'efs,  a  nothern  lover  could  not  be 

ted    without   the   fmcere  affection   of  her  heart  ; 

nor  was  hi,;  iniftrefs  ever  to  be  gained  but  by  fuch 

indicated  to  her  the  tendered  at- 

•Vom  the  mofl  deferving  man. 

Scandinavia  were  not  to  be  courted 
moft  aiuduous  attendance,    feconded  by 
its  as  the  cuftom  of  thecoun- 
to  make  a  man  deft  ■-. 
.     On  thrf 
n  h).'  ;  object  of  his  paflion,  by  a  minute- 

detail  of  all  h;s  explots,  and  all  his 
ts.     "   We 

beautiful  ode  compofed  by  hhnfelf, 
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in  memory  of  the  deeds  of  his  former  days,  "  that 
"  day  wherein  I  faw  ten  thoufand  of  my  foes  rolling 
"  in  the  dull,  near  a  promontory  of  England.  A 
"  dew  of  blood  diftUled  from  our  fwords.  The  ar- 
"  rows,  which  flew  in  fearch  of  tlie  helmets,  bellowed 
"  through  the  air.  The  pleafure  of  that  day  was  ti  uly 
"  exquiiite. 

"  We  fought  with  fwords.  A  young  man  mould 
"  march  early  to  the  conflict  of  arms.  Man  mould 
"  attack  man,  or  bravely  refill  him.  In  this  hath  al- 
"  ways  confifted  the  nobility  of  the  warrior.  He 
"  who  afpires  to  the  love  of  his  miilrefs,  ought  to  be 
"  dauntlefs  in  the  clafh  of  fwords." 

The  descendants  of  the  nolhern  nations,  long  after 
they  had  plundered  and  rcpeopled  the  greateft  part 
of  Europe,  retained  nearly  the  lame  ideas  of  love,  and 
praclifed  the  fame  methods  in  declaring  it,  that  they 
had  imbibed  from  their  anceftors.  "  Love,"  fays, 
William  of  Montagnogout,  "  engages  to  the  mod 
•'  amiable  conduct.  Love  infpires  the  greateft  actions 
u  Love  has  no  will  but  that  of  the  object  beloved, 
"  nor  feeks  any  thing  but  what  will  augment  her 
"  glory.  You  cannot  love,  nor  ought  to  be  beloved, 
{'  if  you  afk  any  th/'ng  that  virtue  condemns.  Never 
"  did  I  form  a  wifh,  that  could  wound  the  heart  of 
"  my  beloved,  nor  delight  in  a  pleafure  that  was  incon- 
"  fiftent  with  her  delic?cy.  " 

The  method  of  addrcfling  females,  among  fome  of 
the  tribes  of  American  Indians,  is  the  moil  fimple 
that  can  poflibly  be  devifed.  When  the  lover  goes 
to  viiit  his  miilrefs,  he  only  begs  leave,  by  figns,  to 
enter  her  hut.  After  obtaining  this,  he  goes  in,  and 
fits  down  by  her  in  the  moft  refpeftful  fiier.ee.  If  me 
fuffers  him  to  remain  there  without  interruption,  her 
doing  fo  is  confenting  to  his  fuit.  If,  however,  the 
lover  has  any  thing  given  him  to  eat  and  drink,  it  is  a 

reiulU ; 
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h  the  worr  fed   to   fet  by  him 

till]  paft.  He  then  retires  in  filence. 

irtfhip  is  not  carried  on  with  that  coy 

ming  fecrrcy,  which  politenefs  has  intro- 

bc  inhabitants  of  civilized  nations.  When 

n   and  woman  meet,  though  they  never  faw  each 

re,   if  he  is  captivated  with  her  charms,   he 

til    pafiion  in  the  plaineft  manner;   and  fhe, 

with  the  lame  fimplicity,  anfwers,  Yes,  or  No,  without 

further   deliberation.     "  That  female  referve,"   fays  an 

ingenious   writer,  "  that  feeming  relu&ance   to   enter 

"  into  the  married  Hate,  obfervable  in  polite  countries, 

the  work  of  art,   and  not  of  nature.      The  hi  (lory 

"  </l   every  uncultivated  people   amply  proves   it.      It 

Us    us,    that    their   women    not   only    fpeak  with 

*'  freedom  the  fentiments  of  their  hearts,    but    even 

"  blufh    I  .1  to  have  thefe  fentiments  made  as  public  as 

"  p  ffibl  *." 

In  Pormofa,   however,  they  differ  fo  much  from  the 
'  city  of  the  Canadians,  that  it  would  be  reckoned 
the    greatcil    ii  •         in   the  man  to  declare,  or  in- 

the  woman  to  hear,  a  declaration  of  the  pafiion  of 
love.  The  lover  is,  therefore,  oblig-ed  to  depute  his 
mother,  iiller,  or  fume  female  relation;  and  from  any 
of  thefe  the  loft  tale  may  be  heard  without  the  kail 
offence  to  delicacy . 

In    Spain,  the  women  had  formerly  no  voice  in  dif- 

in  matrimony.      But  as  the  empire 

of  «■  to  extend  ltfelf,  they  began  to 

ift  of  being   confulted   in    the 

choice  of  the  i  a  tners  of  their  lives.    Many  fathers  and 

guardians,  hurt   by   this  female  innovation,  and  puffed 

up  with   Spanilh  pride,   tli'll    infifted   on  forcing  their 

bters  to   marry   according  to  their   pleafure,  by 

means  of  duennas,  locks,   hunger,  and  even  fometimes 

of   poifon    a/.d    daggers.      But  as   nature  will   revolt 

again  il 

"  Dr.  Alexander. 
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.It  every  fpecics  of  opprefilon  and  injuftice,  the 
i  have  for  fome  time  begun  to  aflert  their  own 
rights.  The  authority  of  fathers  and  guardians  be- 
gins to  decline,  avd  lovers  find  themftlves  obliged  ta 
apply  to  the  affections  of  the  fair,  as  well  as  to  the 
pride  and  avarice  of  their  relations. 

The  nightly  muhcal  ferenrdes  of  miftrefies  by  their 
lovers  are  fti!i  in  ufe.  The  gallant  compofes  feme  love 
fcnnets,  as  exprtffive  as  he  c?n,  not  only  of  the  fitu- 
ation  of  his  heart,  but  of  every  particular  circumftance 
between  him  and  the  lady,  not  forgetting  to  lard  them 
with  the  moil  extravagant  encomiums  on  her  beauty  and 
merit.  Thefe  he  figns  in  the  night  below  her  window 
accompanied  with  his  lute,  or  fometimes  with  a  whole 
band  of  mufic.  The  more  piercingly  cold  the  air,  the 
more  the  kdy's  heart  is  fuppofed  to  be  thawed  with 
the  patient  fufferance  of  her  lover,  who,  from  night 
to  night,  frequently  continues  this  exercife  for  many 
hours,  heaving  the  deepell  fighs,  and  cafting  the  moll 
piteous,  looks  towards  the  window;  at  which  if  his 
>oddt  fs  at  lalt  deigns  to  appear,  and  drops  him  a  curt- 
cy,  he  is  fuperlatively  paid  for  all  his  watching  ;  but 
if  flie  blefies  him  with  a  fmile,  he  is  ready  to  run  dif- 
tracted. 

In  Italy  the  manner  of  addreffing  the  ladies,  fo  far 
as  it  relates  to  ferenading,  nearly  refembles  that  of 
Spain.  The  Italian,  however,  goes  a  ftep  farther 
than  the  Spaniard.  He  endeavours  to  blockade  the 
houfe,  where  his  fair  one  lives,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  any  rival.  If  he  marries  the  lady  who  coft 
him  all  this  trouble  and  attendance,  he  fliuts  her  up 
for  life.  If  not,  fhe  becomes  the  object  of  his  eter- 
nal hatred,  and  he  too  frequently  endeavours  to  re- 
venge by  poifon  the  fuccefs  of  his  happier  rival. 

In  one  circumffance  relating  to  courtfhip,  the  Ita- 
lians are  faid  to  be  particular.  They  protract  th« 
time  of  it  as  long  as  pofiible,  well  knowing  that.       <  n 

with 


I 
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with  aU  the  little  ills  attending  it,  a   period   thus  cm- 
.cl  is  one  of  the  fwecteft  of  human  life. 
\    French  l»v.  r,  with  the  word  fentiment  perpe- 
tually in   his  month,  feems  by  every   aftfon   to    ; 

luded  it  from  his  heart.  He  places  his  whole  con- 
fidence in  his  exterior  air  and  appearance.  K^  dr 
f.r  his  miftrefs,  dances  for  her,  flutters  conftantly 
about  her,  helps  her  to  lay  on  her  rouge,  an  i  to  place 
her  patches.  He  attends  her  round  the  whole  circle 
of  amufemciits,  chatters  to  her  conftantly,  w! 
frigs,  and  plays  the  fool  with  her.  Whatever  be  his 
Ration,  every  thing  gaudy  and  glittering  wkhin  the 
fphere  of  it  is  called  in  to  his  allillance,  particularly 
fplendid  carriages  and  tawdry  liveries  ;  but  if,  by  the 
help  of  all  tiiefe,  he  cannot  make  an  impreffion  on  tha 
one's  .heart,  it  colls  him  nothing  but  a  few  (hruffs 
of  his  (boulders,  two  or  three  filly  exclamations!  and  as 
many  lt.m/.as  or'  fome  fatirical  long  agninil  her  •  and 
a .  it  is  irapofltble  for  a  Frenchman  to  live  without  an 
amour,    be  immediately  betakes  himfelf  to  another. 

There  is  hardly  any  fuch  thing  among  people  of 
faioion  as  eourtihip.  Matters  are  generally  fo  ord 
by  parents  and  guardians,  that  to  a  bride  and  {. 
groom  the  day  of  BUUTJagt  is  often  the  fficond  time  of 
their  meeting.  Jn  many  countries,  to  be  married  in 
this  manner  would  be  reckoned  the  greeted  of  misfor- 
tunes. In  Fiance  it  is  little  regarded.  In  &e  folhion- 
■Me  world  few  people  are  greater  ihangers  to,  or  more 
indifferent  about  each  other,  than  bufband  a 
and  any  appearance  of  fondneis  between  th  i,  ortheir 
being  feen  frequently  together,  would  mfellibly  make 
them  forfeit  the  reputation  of  the  ion,  and  be  laughed 
at  by  all  polite  company.  On  this  account,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  be  acquainted  with  a  lady 
without  knowing  her  hufband,  or  viiitmg  the  hufband 
without  ever  feeing  his  wife. 

T  CHAP. 
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:>HNDS   AND    TEMPERS    IN     UNISON     ARE     RARELV    TO 
BE    IOUND, 


<7   '?",   mighty  Love!  and  teach  my  fong 
thy  fiveetefi  joys  belong , 
who  the  happy  pairs, 
mg  hearts  ami  joining  hands 
flings  twifled  with  their  bands, 
"l'o  [often  ail  their  cares. 
II. 
Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  f wains, 
That  thoughtlefs  fly  into  the  chains, 

.As  cnjlom  leads  the  ivay  : 
If  there  be  blifs  without  defign, 
Ivies  and  oais  may  grew  and  twine, 
And  be  as  blefs'd  as  they. 
III. 
Not  fordid  fouls  of  earthly  mould, 
Who,  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold, 

To  dull  embraces  move  1 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
May  rufh  to  wealthy  marriage  too, 
And  make  a  world  of  love. 
IV. 
Not  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  infpires. 
With  wanton  flames  ;  thofe  raging  fires 

The  purer  blifs  deflroy  : 
On  Etna's  top  let  furies  wed, 
And  Jhfets  of  lightning  drqfs  the  bed 
T'  improve  the  burning  joy. 

V.Not 
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V. 

Not  the  dull  pairs,  whofe  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  paflions  warms 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands  ; 
Logs  of  green  wood,  that  quench  the  cca  's, 
Are  married  jujl  like  Stoic  fouls, 

With  ofurs  for  their  bands. 
VI. 
Not  minds  of  mrlancholy  fir  din, 
Still  filent,   or  that  flill  complain, 

Can  the  dear  bondage  blefs  i 
/Is  well  may  heavenly  concerts  (bring 
From  too  old  lutes  with  ne'er  a  firing, 

Or  none  betides  the  bafs. 

VII. 

Nor  can  the  foft  en.  hantments  / 
Two  jarring  fouls  of  angry  mould, 

The  rugged  and  the  keen  : 
Samfon's  young  foxes  wight  as  tuell 
Jn  bands  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell, 

IVith  firebrands  tied  between. 
VIII. 
Nor  let  the  cruel  fitters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  favage  mind, 

For  love  abhors  the  fight  : 
Loofe  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  deer, 
Fur  native  rage  and  native  fear 

Rife  and  forbid  del. 
IX. 
Two  kindefl  fouls  alone  mull  meet ; 
'  Tis  jriendfhip  nukes  the  bondage  fweet. 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves  : 
Bright  Venus,  on  her  rolling  throne, 
Is  drawn  by  gentle/1  birds  . 

And  C'pids  yoke  the  due 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     LIV. 

A     VIEW      OF      MATRIMONY      IN      THREE      DIFFERENT 
LIGHTS. 

THE  marriage-life  is  always  an  infipid,  a  vexatious, 
or  an  happy  condition.  The  firfi  is,  when  two 
people  of  no  tafte  meet  together,  upon  fuch  a  fettlc- 
ment  ay  has  been  thought  reafonable  by  parents  and 
conveyancers,  from  an  exact  valuation  of  the  land  and 
cam  of  both  parties.  In  this  cafe,  the  young  lady's 
perfon  is  no  more  regarded  than  the  boufe  and  im- 
provements in  purchafe  of  an  eftate  ;  but  me  goes  with 
her  fortune,  rather  than  her  fortune  with  her.  Thefe 
make  up  the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up 
the  lumber  of  the  human  race,  without  beneficence 
towards  thofe  below  them*  or  refpect  towards  thofe 
above  them  ;  and  lead  a  defpieable,  independent,  and 
ufelefs  life,  without  fenfe  of  the  laws  of  kindnefs, 
good-nature,  mutual  offices,  and  the  elegant  fatisfac- 
tions  which  flow  from  reafon  and  virtue. 

The  vexatious  life  an'fes  from  a  conjunction  of  two 
people  ot  quick  talle  and  refentment,  put  together  for 
U  known  to  their  friends,  in  which  efpecial 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  (what  they  think  the  chief  of 
Lvils)  poverty  ;  ard  enfure  to  them  riches,  with  every 
evil  befidea.  Thefe  good  people  live  in  a  conftant 
conftraint  before  company,  and,  when  alone,  revile 
each  other'a  perfon  and  coadu&.  In  company,  they 
are  in  purgatory  ;  when  by  ther.ifclves,   in  hell. 

The  happy  marriage   is,  where  two   perfons^meet- 
and  voluntarily   make  choice   of  each   other,   without 
principally  regarding  o-  negle£ting   the   circumftances 
of  fortune  or  beauty.      Thefe  may   Hill   love  in   I 
of  adv«:rf)ty  or  fickcis.      The  former  we  may,  in  fome 

nieafure, 
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m«afiire,  'lives  from  ;  the  other  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  bi  baa  nothing  to  do  wjfth 
mil  le,  with  the  ptrfon  beloved, 
I  plcafurc,  even  in  a  woman's  mind,  beyond  (h*,w 
or  pomp. 

C  II  A  P.     LV. 

OF     BETROTHING     AND    MARRIAGE. 

AT  a  very  ently  period,  families  who  lived  tn  a 
friendly  manner,  fell  upon  a  method  of  fccuring 
their  children  to  each  Other,  by  what  is  called  in  the 
•  .1  writings  betrothing.  This  was  agreeing  on  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  bride,  the  time  when  it  fhould 
be  paid,  and  when  fhe  flionld  be  dcfi\ercd  into  the: 
hands  of  her  hulband. 

There  were,  according  to  the  Talmudiils,  three 
I  o£  betrothing.  The  hrJl.  by  a  written  contract. 
The  fecond,  by  a  verbal  agreement,  accompanied  with 
a  piece  of  money.  And  the  third,  by  the  parties  com- 
ing together,  and  living  as  hulband  aid  wife  ;  which 
t  hav<  been  as  properly  culled  marriage  as  be- 
trothing. 

The  written  contract  was  in  the  following  manner  : 
**  Oi)  i  tch  a  day,   month,  and  year,  A.  the  fon  of  B, 
h  is  (kid  to  I),   the  daughter  of  E.  be  thou  my  fpcufe 
he  law  of  Moles  and  of  the    Ilraelites  ; 
and  I  will  give  thee  as  a  dowry,  the  fum  of  two  hun- 
dred hi/iins,   as  it  is  ordered    by    our   law.      And   the 
D.  hath  ptomifed  to  be  his  ipoufe  upon  the  con- 
ditions aforefaLl,   which   tie    laid  A.    doth    piomife    to 
perform  ou  the  dav  of  marriage.      And  to  this  the  faid 
T  2  A.  doth 
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A.  doth  hereby  bind  himfelf  and  all  that  he  hath,  to 
th«  very  cloak  upon  his  back  ;  engages  himfelf  to  lcve, 
honour,  feed,  clothe,  and  protect  her,  and  to  perform 
aH  that  is  generally  implied  in  contracts  of  marriage  in 
favour  of  the  Ifraelitim  wives." 

The  verbal  agreement  was  made  in  the  nrefence  of 
a  fufficient  number  of  witnefles,  by  the  man  faying  to 
The  woman,  "  Take  this  money  as  a  pledge,  that  at 
fuch  a  time  I  will  take  thee  to  be  my  wife."  A  wo- 
man, who  was  thus  betrothed  or  bargained  for,  was 
almoft  in  every  rcipect  by  the  law  coniidered  as  already 
married. 

Before  the  legiflation  of  Mofcs,  "  marriages  among 
the  Jews,"  fay  the  Rabbies,  "  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  parents  and  rektiens  of  both  fides.  When  this 
was  done  the  bridegroom  was  introduced  to  his  bride. 
Prdeftts  were  mutually  exchanged,  the  contract,  figned 
before  wknefies,  and  the  bride,  having  remained  fome 
time  with  her  relations,  was  fent  away  to  the  habita- 
tion of  her  huiband,  in  the  night,  with  finging,  danc- 
ing, and  the  iound  of  mufical  initrumenta." 
t  By  the  inftitution  of  Mofes,  the  Rabbies  tell  us, 
the  contract  of  marriage  was  read  in  the  prefence  of, 
and  figned  by;  at  k-ait  ten  wit  aches,  who  were  free 
and  of  age.  The  bride,  who  had  taken  care  to  bathe 
herfelf  the  night  before,  appeared  in  all  her  fplendor, 
but  veiled,  in  imitation  of  Rebecca,  who  veiled  herfelf 
when  (he  came  in  light  of  Ifaac.  She  was  then  given 
to  the  bridegroom  by  her  parents,  in  words  to  this 
purpofe  :  "  Take  her  according  to  the  law  of  Mofes  :" 
And  he  received  her,  by  faying,  "  I  take  her  accord- 
"  ing  to  that  law."  Some  blefflngs  were  then  pro- 
nounced upon  the  young  couple,  both  by  the  parents 
and  the  reit  of  the  compas  ,-. 

The  bleffinge  cr  prayers  generally  ran  in   this  ftile  : 
"  Bleffed  art  thou,  O  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
bait  created  man  in  thine  own  likeneis,  and   haft   ap- 
pointed 
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at    partner  and   c  rrnpmion  ! 
.  :,  who  lillell  Sioi  with  joy  for  the  mul- 
:>    of  her  children  !    Bleued  art  tliou,  who  fendell 
Co  the  bridegrooia   and  his   bride  I   \    ,i   halt 
iaed    for  than   love,  joy,  eace,  ;:id 

mutual  affection.     Be  plea  fed  to  blefs,  not  only  this 
couple,  but  Judah  and  Jerufalem,  with   fongs   of  joy, 
and  praife  for  the  joy  that    thou    giveft.   them,   by   the 
I  itude  of  their  fons  and  of  their  daughters." 
After  the    virgin!   bad   fung   a   marriage   fonts  the 
company  partook  of  a  repair,  the   molt   magnificent 
parties  could   afford  ;    after  which   they   began   a 
. ,  the    in;  I     '.    the   bridegroom,,  the   women 

round   the  bride.     Tiny   pretended  that  this  dance 
lition,   and  au  eiTcntial    part    of  the 
■  ioiiv.      The  bride  was  thru  can  led  to  the  nuptial 
.  and  the  bridegroom  left  iq  the  chamber  with  her. 
The  company  again  returned  to  their  feafting   and   re- 
joicing ;  and  tin."  Rabbies  inform  us,  that  this  fead 
when  th'.  ■  a   widow,  lulled  only  three  days, 

but  frven  if  flie  was  a  virgin. 

lie   birth  of  a  fon,  the  father  planted  a  cedar; 

and   at  that   of  a   daughter,   he   planted  a   pine.      Of 

the  nuptial  bed  was   coultrudxd,   when   the 

parties,  at  whole  birth  they  were  planted,  entered  into 

the  man  i 

The  Aflyriarw  had  a  court,  or  tribunal,  whofe  only 
btiln  to  ditpoie  of  young  women   in  marriage, 

and   '.  laws  of  that    union    properly   executed. 

"What  tkefe  laws  were,  or  how  the  txecufeoa  of  then 
was  enforced,  are  circuraftances  .\hich  have    oat   been 
handed  down   to  us.     Bn4  the  cre&i  ig  a  court  folely 
lie  purpofe   of  takil  "ice  of  them,  iug- 

11  idea  th.-'  ry  a-nl  va;ious. 

mullipli.i  '■■    and 

femal 

made  the  :'.rin:  vn:al 

occauoUj 
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qccafion,  a  very  tedious  affair.  Fortunate  omens  gave 
great  joy  ;  and  the  moft  fortunate  of  all  others,  was 
a  pair  of  turtles  feen  in  the  air,  as  thof«  birds  v.  ere 
reckened  the  trucll  emblems  of  conjugal  love  and  fi- 
delity. If,  however,  one  of  them  wis  fees  alone, 
it  infallibly  denoted  reparation,  and  all  the  ills  attend- 
ing an  unhappy  marriage. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  richly  dreffed,  and  adorned  with  gana'  ds  of 
herbs  and  flowers.  The  bride  was  conducted  in  the 
the  evening  to  the  honfe  of  her  hufband  in  a  chariot, 
feated  between  the  hufband  and  one  of  his  relations. 
When  fhe  alighted  from  the  chariot,  the  axle-tree  of 
it  was  burnt,  to  fignify  that  there  was  no  method  left 
for  her  to  return  back.  As  foon  as  the  young  couple 
entered  the  houfe,  figs  and  other  fruits  were  thrown 
upon  their  heads  to  denote  plenty  ;  and  a  fumptuous 
entertainment  was  ready  for  them  to  partake  of,  to 
which  all  the  relations  on  both  fides  were  invited. 

The  bride  was  lighted  to  bed  by  a  number  of  torches, 
according  to  her  quality  ;  and  the  company  returned  in 
the  morning,  to  falute  the  new-married  couple,  and  to 
fing  eplthalani'.a  at  the  door  of  their  bed-chamber. 

Epithalami  i  were  marriage -fongs,  anciently  fung  in 
praife  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom,  wifhing  them  hap- 
pinefs,  profperity,  and  a  numerous  iffue. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  three  different  kinds 
of  marriage.  The  ceremony  of  the  firft  confiited,  in 
the  young  couple  eating  a  cake  together,  made  only  of 
wheat,  fait,  and  water.  The  fecond  kind  was  cele- 
brated by  the  parties  fokmnly  pledging  their  faith  to 
each  other,  by  gi\ing  and  receiving  a  piece  of  money. 
This  was  the  molt  common  way  of  marrying  among 
the  Romans.  It  continued  in  ufe,  even  after  they  be- 
came Chriftianr,.  When  writings  were  introduced  to 
teftify  that  a  ma  i  and  a  woman  had  become  hufband  and 
wife,  and  alio,  that  the  hufband  had  fettled  a  dower 

upon 
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Upon  Id's  bride,  theft  writings  were  called  Ttdul*  Do- 
nhs  (dowry  tables;)  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  words 
in  our  marriage  ceremony,  "  I  thee  endow." 

The   third  kind  of  marriage  was,  when  a  man  and 

in,   having  cohabited  for  fome  time  and  had  chil- 

•   expedient  to  continue   together.      In 

cafe,  if  they   made  up  the  matter  between  the.ni- 

ne   a  valid  marriage,  and  the   children 

were  conlidcred  as  legitimate. 

Something  fimilar  to  this  is  the  prefent  cuflom  in 
Scotland.  There,  if  a  man  live  with,  and  have  chil- 
dren by  a  woman,  though  he  do  not  marry  her  till  he 
be  upon  his  death-bed,  all  the  children  are  thereby  le- 
gitimated, and  become  entitled  to  the  honours  and 
s  of  their  father.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  Hol- 
land, and  fome  parts  of  Germany  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  all  the  children  to  be  legitimated  mufl  ap- 
pear with  the  father  and  mother  in  church,  at  the  ce- 
remony of  their  marriage. 


CHAP.    LVI. 

A     PICTUH.E    OF     MATRIMONIAL     FELICITY. 

C1  LEON  and  Califta  had  lived  together  in  all  the 
/  harmony  of  married  minds  for  the  fpace  of  fe- 
▼enteen  months,  during  which  time  they  had  fhared 
together  r.n  infinite  variety  of  changes  in  their  fortune. 
But,  as  if  they  were  originally  def.gned  for  on*  ano- 
y  action  of  life  afforded  both  of  them  fome 
beautiful  inftance  of  the  ftrength  and  tendernefi  of  this 
atlacluuc: 

When 
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When  Cleon  was  abfent,  the  bofom  of  Califta  felt 
fomething  always  wanting  to  compleat  her  happinefs. 
When  Califta  was  away,  the  heart  of  Cleon  was  def- 
titute  of  its  principal  fupport,  and  like  a  bird  which 
had  loft  its  companion,  forrowed  for  her  return. 

It  often  happens,  that,  in  human  life,  the  fpirits  will 
yield  to  unbidden  dejedtion,  and  the  breaft  throb  with 
opprefiion,  it  fcarce  knows  why.  In  thefe  moments, 
the  balm  of  affedtion  is  of  particular  enfluence,  and  af- 
fords a  comfort,  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  fo 
adequately  beftow. 

Whenever  Cleon  chanced  to  fall  into  a  melancholy 
of  this  kind,  the  gentle  Califta  would  yield  up  her  en- 
tire attention  to  reftore  her  lover  to  himfelf.  Tran- 
quility is  wounded  and  cured  fometimes  by  imper- 
ceptible caufes.  Califta  would  foothe  her  Cleon  with 
a  delicate  perfuafivenefs,  infpired  by  the  generous  paf- 
fion  that  fhe  bore  him.  Inftead  of  complaining  of  his 
fretfulnefs,  her  only  hope  and  endeavour  was  to  remove 
it  ;  and  her  endeavours  wcse  generally  fuccefsful.  For 
what  is  there  fo  diftreffing  in  life,  which  the  fmiles 
and  carefles  of  a  loving  and  beloved  woman  cannot 
alleviate  ? 

Behold  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  diftemper  on 
the  other  ;  yet,  if  the  kind  partner  of  our  fates  is  re- 
folved  to  fhare  the  lot  with  us,  and  is  fmiling,  like  the 
angle  of  patience,  on  our  fick  pillows,  we  may  then 
defy  the  utmoft  malice  of  ill-fortune,  and  receive  from 
the  obligation  afliduities  of  love,  thofe  blefiings  which 
are  denied  us  abroad,  in  a  buftling,  malicious,  and  un- 
generous world. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     LVII. 

ON    THE    CHOICE    OF    A    HUSBAND. 

ASS  1ST  me,  ye  Nine, 

■"    IVhiljl  the  youth  I  define, 
With  whom  1  in  wedlock  would  clafs  ; 

And  ye  blooming  fair, 

Laid  a  ttflming  arc, 
To  approve  of  the  man  as  you  pqfs. 

Not  the  changeable  fry 
Who  love,  nor  know  why, 
But  follow  bedup'd  by  their  pajjions  : 
Such  vot'ries  as  thcfc 
Art  like  waves  of  thefeas, 
And Jleer 'd  by  their  own  inclination. 

The  heBoring  blade 

How  unfit  for  the  maid, 
Where  meeknefs  and  tnodi/ly  reigns  ! 

Such  a  thundering  Bully 

J  'llfpeak  again/l  truly, 
H  'hatever  I  get  for  my  pains. 

.Not  the  dogmatic  elf, 
II  'ho  fe  great  all  is  himfelf, 
Whofe  alone  ipfe  dixit  is  law  : 
What  a  figure  he'll  make, 

How  like  Momus  he'll  (peak 
With  fnecring  burlefque,  a  pfhaw  !  pjhaw  f 

Not  the  covetous  wretch 
Whofe  heart's  atfulljlretcb 
To  gain  an  inordinate  treafure  ; 

Him 
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Him  leave  with  the  rejl, 

Andfuch  mortals  ditefi, 

Who facr'tfice  life  without  tneafure. 

The  fluttering  fop, 

How  empty  his  top  ! 
Nay  but  fame  call  him  coxcomb.,  I  trow  ; 

But '  its  lofing  your  timet 

He's  not  half  worth  a  rhyme, 
Let  the  fag  ends  ofprofe  bind  his  trow* 

The  guttling fot, 

What  a  conduit  his  throat  ! 
How  beajlly  and  "vicious  his  life  ! 

Where  drunkards  prevail, 

Whole  families  feel, 
Much  more  an  affcftionate  wife. 

One  char  after  yet, 

I  with  forrow  repeal, 
And  oh  !  that  the  number  were  lejs  j 

'  Tis  the  blafphemous  crew  : 

IV hat  a  pattern  they'  Ujhew 
To  their  haplefs  and  innocent  race  I  s 

Let  ivifdom  thenjhine 

In  the  youth  that  is  mine, 
Whiljl  virtue  hisfootjleps  imprefs  ; 

Such  I'd  choofefor  my  mate, 

Whether  fooner  or  late  : 
Tell  me,  Ladies,  what  think  you  of  this  ? 

"  The  chief  point  to  be  regarded,"  fays  Lady  Pen- 
nington in  her  Advice  to  her  Daughters,  "  in  the 
choice  of  a  companion  for  life,  is  a  really  virtuous 
principle — "*n  unifTecled  goodnefs  nf  heart.  "Without 
this,  you  will  be  continually  fhocked  by  iiidctency, 

and 
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■ad  pained  by  impiety.     So  numerous  hare-  been  the 
unhappy  victims  to  the  ridiculoua  opinion,  n  reformed 

Itl;  nine  make*  tie  bcjl  hufbaml — that,  did  not  experience 
duly  evince  the  contrary,  one  would  believe  it  im- 
poffibk  for  a  girl,  who  lias  a  tolerable  degree  of  com- 
inon  underllanding,  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  fo  erro- 
neoui  a  pofition,  which  has  not  the  lealt  (hadow  of  rca- 
fon  for  it8  foundation,  and  which  a  fmall  iharc  of  oh- 
fervation  will  prove  to  be  falfe  in  tact.  A  man,  who 
has  been  long  converfant  with  the  worn;  fort  of  wo- 
men, is  very  apt  to  contract  a  bad  opinion  of,  and  a 
contempt  for,  the  fex  in  general.  Incapable  of  efleem- 
fngany,  he  isfufpicious  of  all;  jealous  without  caufe, 
y  without  provocation,  and  his  own  disturbed  ima- 
gination is  a  continued  fource  of  ill-humour.  To  this 
is  frequently  joined  a  had  habit  of  body,  the  natural 
confequence  of  an  irregular  life,  which  gives  an  addi- 
tional fournefs  to  the  temper.  What  rational  pro- 
fpedt  of  happinefa  can  there  be  with  fuch  a  companion  i1 
And,  that  this  i.;  the  general  character  of  thoie  who 
called  reformed  rakes  1  obfervatioo  will  certify.  But. 
admit  there  may  be  fome  exceptions,  it  ia  a  hazard. 
upon  which  no  confederate  woman  would  venture  the 
peace  of  her  whole  future  life.  The  van  it-. 
girls  who  believe  themfelves  capable  of  working  mi- 
racles df  this  kind,  and  who  give  up  their  perfona  to 
men  ol  libertine  principles,  upon  the  wild  expectation 
of  reclaiming  them,  jultly  deferves  the  difimpointment 
which  it  will  generally  meet  with  ;  for,  belie. e  me,  a 
wife  is,  of  all  perfons,  the  leail  likely  to  fucceed  in 
inch  an  attempt. —  Be  it  your  care  to  find  that  virtue 
in  a  lover,  w  Inch  you  mult  never  hope  to  fortn  in  a 
hufband.  Good  fenfe,  and  good  nature,  are  almoil 
equally  requisite.  If  the  former  is  wanting,  it  will  be 
next  to  an  impoiribility  for  you  to  clleem  the  perfon, 
of  whole  behaviour  you  may  have  caufe  to  be  ailuuned. 
Mutual  efteenj  is  as  eflcntial  to  happinefa  in  the  mar- 
U  ried 
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i.     Without    ihc   latter, 
j  with  it  fume  '    i 

t'on,  until  rep  coldnefs,  which 

will  fettle  into  an  irri  m,  and  you  will 

.  only  each  other's  tormenti  but  the  object 

mpl  to  your  family,  and  to  your  acquaintance. 
"  Tins  quality  of  good-nature  i;,  of  all  others,   the 
moft  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  on  account  of  the  ge- 
of  blending  it  with  good-humour,  as  if 
thetnfelvee   the   fame;  whereas,  in   fact, 
no  two  pri  idples  of  action  are  move  efTentially   differ- 
may  require  planation. — By 

in  that  true  benevolence,  which  par- 
,.y  of  all  mankind,  which  promotes  the 
thin  the  reach  of  its  abi- 
lity, whii  fed,  comforts  the  afflicted, 
diffufes  1'                Mid  communicates  happinefs,  far  as 
phere  of  ac  :  ::  can  extend  ;  and  which,  in  the  pri- 
.  s  cf  life,  will  fliine  cenfpicuous  in  the  dutiful 
Ion,  in  the  affectionate  humand,   the  indulgent    father, 
and  in   the   companionate  mailer 
bcthtomanand  heart.      Good-humour,  on   the  other 
hand,  is  nothing  more   than  a  cheerful,  pleafing  de- 

from  a  natural  gaiety  of  m 
or  from  an  affectation  of  popularity,  joined  to  an  affa- 
bility of  behaviour,  the  refult  of  good-breeding,  and 
from  a  ready  compliance  with  the  talte  of  every  com- 
pany. Thiskindof  ■■mour  is,  by  far,  the 
uality.  It  is  frequently  miftaken  for, 
and  comj  nth  the  fuperior  name  of,  real 
nature.  A  man,  by  this  fpecious  appearance,  has  often 
acquired  that  appellation  -  .  .  i  all  the  actions  of 
his  private  life,  a  morofe,  cruel,  revengeful, 
fullen,  haughty  tyrant.  Let  them  put  on  the  cap, 
•whole  temples  fit  the  galling  wreath! 

"   A   man   of  a  t    difpofition,  and 

formed  to  of  all  around  him, 

may 
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TTiV, 

of  h 

« 

,  error  of 
kftdovi  for  the  rr.if- 

vils  ! 
"  Fro  ij  that 

it  to  be  1 

1 

.     .. 

devoid  m  of 

It   i!>    I 

From  the  a 
rat  the  real 
with    itrjr   cart 

proclaim  the  man.     B<  r  of 

t,   nor   court  the   ncife   of  popular  they 

Mom  known  t.'.  inti- 

1  The   beft  m  fore,  to 

■ 

'        I 
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conclude,  he  has  that  true  good-nature,  that  real  bene- 
volence, which  delights  in  communicating  felicity, 
and  enjoys  the  fatisfadtion  it  diffufes.  But  if  by  thefe 
he  is  defpifed  and  hated,  fervtd  merely  from  a  princi- 
ple of  fear,  devoid  of  affection,  which  is  ever  eafily 
difcoverable,  whatever  may  be  his  public  character, 
however  favourable  the  general  opinion,  be  aflured, 
that  his  difpofition  is  fuch  as  can  never  be  productive 
of  domeitic  happinefs. — I  have  been  the  more  parti- 
cular on  this  head,  as  it  is  one  of  the  moft  effential 
qualifications  to  be  regarded,  and  of  all  others  the 
moft  liable  to  be  miftaken. 

«  Never  be  prevailed  with,  my  dear,  to  give  your 
hand  to  a  perfon   defective   in   thefe   material  points, 
lire  of  virtue,  of  good-nature,  and  under/landing, 
hufband,  you  may  be  fecure  of  happinefs.     With- 
out the  two  former  it  is   unattainable.      Without   the 
r,  in  a  tolerable  degree,  it  muft  be  very  imperfect. 
"  Remember,  however,  that  infallibility  is  not  the 
property  of  man,  or  you  may   entail  disappointment 
oti  yourfelf,  by  expe£ting  what  is  never  to  be  found. 
fhe   beft   men  are  fometimes  inconihtent  with  them- 
ferves.      They  are  liable  to  be  hurried,  by  fudden  ftarts 
of  paflion,  inio  expreflions   and   actions,  which    tlieir 
cooler  reaion  will  condemn.     They  may  have  fome  od- 
dities  of  behaviour,  and  fome  peculiarities  of  temper. 
They  may  be  fubject  to  accidental  ill-humour,  or   to 
whimfical  complaints.      Blemimes  of  this   kind   often 
/hade  the  brighteft  character ;  but  they  are  never  de- 
ftruc~h've  of  mutual  felicity,  unlefs  when  they  are  made 
fo  by  an  improper  refentment,  or  by  an  ill-judged    cp- 
pofition.      When  cooled,  and  in  his  ufual  temper,  the 
man    of  underftanding,    if    he    has  been   wrung,  will 
fuggtft  to  himfelf  all  that  could  be  urged  againit  him. 
The  man  of  good-nature  will,   unupbiuidcd,   own    his 
error.     Immediate  contradiction  is,  therefore,  wholly 
unferviceable,  and  highly  imprudent;  an  after  repe- 
tition 
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refilled,  and  fdence  on  the  fnbje&  enjoined,  which  is 
moft  probable,  few  people  caring  to  hear  what  they 
know  to  be  right,  when  they  are  determined  not  to  be 
convinced  by  it, — obey  the  injunction,  and  urge  net 
the  argument  farther.  Keep,  however,  Heady  to  your 
principles,  and  fuller  neither  perfuaiion  nor  threats  to 
prevail  on  you  to  zA  contrary  to  them.  All  commands 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  chriftianity,  it  is  your  indif- 

ibie  duty  to  difobey.  All  requefts  that  are  incon- 
Cflent  with  prudence,  or  incompatible   with   the   rank 

character  which  you  ought  to  maintain  in  life, 
it  is  your  intereft  to  refufe.     A  compliance  with  the 

tr   would    be    criminal,  a    confent    to    the  latter 

Ly  indifcreet ;  and  it  miglit  thereby  fubject  you 
to  general  cenfure.     For  a  man,  capable  of  requiring, 

1  his  wife,  what  he  knows  to  be  in  itfelf  wrong,  is 
equally  capable  of  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  fuch 
mifconduct.  en  her,  and  of  afterwards  upbraiding  her 
for  a  behaviour,  to  which  he  will,  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple., difown  that  he  has  been  acceflary.  Many  firnilar 
instances  have  come  within  the  compafs  of  my  own  ob- 
fervation.  In  tilings  of  a  lefs  material  nature,  that 
are  neither  criminal  in  themfelves,  nor  pernicious  in 
their  confequences,  always  acquiefce,  if  infilled  on, 
however  difagrecable  they  may  be  to  your  own  temper 
and  inclination.  Such  a  compliance  will  evidently 
prove,  that  your  refufal,  in  the  oBher  cafes,  proceeds 
wot  from  a  fpirit  of  contradiction,  but  merely  from  a 
nut  regard  to  that  fuperior  duty,  which  can  never  be 
infringed  with  impunity. 

u  As  the  want  of  understanding  is  by  no  art  to  be 
concealed,  by  no  addrefs  to  be  difguifed,  it  might  be 
fuppofed  impcffible  for  a  woman  of  fenf«  to  unite  her- 
felf  to  a  perfon,  whole  defect,  in  this  inftance,  mult 
render  that  for-t  of  rational  fociety,  which  conltitutes 
the  chief  bappiaefsof  fuch  an  union,  impoflible.  Yet 
here,  hew  oftta  has  the  weaknv.fs  of  female  judgment 

been 
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been  confpicuous !  The  advantages  of  great  fuperiority 
nik  or  fortune  have  frequently  proved  f<>  irreflftibk 
a  temptation!  u,  in  opinion,  to  outweigh,  not  o'dy 
the  lull-,,  but  even  the  vices  of  its  poffcflbr — a  grand 
millake,  ever  tacitly  acknowledged  by  a  fubfequent 
repentance,  when  the  expected  pleafurea  of  affluence, 
equipage,  and  all  the  guttering  pomp  of  ufelcfs  pa- 
geantry, have  been  experimentally  found  infuffioient  to 
■take  amends  for  the  want  of  that  conftant  fat  olfaction, 
which  rcfultt  from  the  focial  joy  of  converting  with 
a  reafonable  fru nd  '. 

•'  Bui  however  weak  this  motive  muft  be  acknow- 
cd,  it  is  more  cxculablc  than  another,  which,  I 
,  Ii.t-i  fometimea  had  an  eqml  influence  on  the 
mind  ; — 1  mean  fo  great  a  love  of  fway,  as  to  induce 
lu  r  to  give  the  preference  to  a  perfon  of  weak  intel- 
lectual:-, in  hopes  of  holding,  uncontrolled,  the  reins 
of  government.  Th  expectation  is,  in  fact,  illground- 
ci.  Obllinacy  and  pride  are  generally  the  companions 
of  folly.  The  lillielt  people  are  of'te  1  the  mod  tena- 
cious of  their  opinions,  and,  confequenth/,  the  hardeft 
of  all  others  to  be  managed.  But,  admit  the  contrary, 
the  principle  is  in  itfelf  bad.  It  tends  to  invert  tlie 
ordeT  of  Nature,  aud  to  counteract  the  defign  of  Pro- 
\idence. 

"  A  woman  can  never  be  feen  in  a  more  ridiculous 
light,  than  when  Ihe  appears  to  govern  her  hufband. 
It,  unfortunately,  the  fuperiority  of  underftanding  is 
on  her  fide,  the  apparent  COafcioufnefs  of  that  fuperi- 
oritj  betraya  a  wmkarfa,  that  renders  her  contemptible 
in  tiie  fkrht  of  every  COnfiderate  perfon,  and  it  may, 
■ ,  fix  in  his  mind  a  diih'ke  never  to  be  era- 
di(  ated.  In  fbch  a  cafe,  if  it  Ihould  evei  be  your  own, 
renieinber  that  foinc  degree  of  diilimulatiori  is  com- 
mendable, fo  far  as  to  let  your  hufband's  defects  appear 
unobierved.  When  he  judges  wrong,  never  flatly  con- 
•r.ulict,  but  lead  him  iidculibly  into  another  opinion, 

in 
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in  fo  a  manner,  that  it  may  feem  entirely  his 

own,  and  let  the  whole  credit  of  every  prudent  detec- 
tion reft   on   him,  witho  mg  the   foolifh 
vanity  of  a  per- 
fon,  of  out  an  indifl                         .  may  be  fo  affifted, 
as,  in  many  inftances                   with   borrowed  luftre, 
fcarce  diftinguifhable  from  the  native,  and   by   degrees 
he  may  be  brought  into  a  kind  of  meel                 'hod 
of  a&ing  properly,  in  all  the  common  occurrences  of 
Oca  as  this  pofition  may  Lena,  it  is  founded  in 
I  have  feen  the  method  I                              fed  by 
more  than  one  perfori,  v.  '■                       ind,  on  the  go- 
verned fide,  has  been  fo  prudently  fet  off  as  to  ap] 
the  folc  director ;  like  the  ftatue  of  the   Delphic  god, 
t    to  give    forth    its    own    oracle,-, 
whilit  the  humble  prieft,  who  lent  his   voice,   was  by 
the   flifine  concealed,   nor  fought  a  higher  glory,  than 
a  fuppofed  obedience  to  the  power  he  would  be  thought 
to  ferve." 


C  II  A  P.     LVIII. 

ON    CONJUGAL    MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 

IT'LORTO  and  Camilla,  though  in  reality  they  had 
a  regard  for  one  anoth  r,   v  ere  fo  unfortt  . 
an  impatience  of  teuip^'i")  that  they  continually  n. 
ed  e;  <    a  man  too  cafily 

dejected,  retedthis  into  I 

Iu  confequence  of  which  fhc  \ 

•k  in  her  li 
as  re  5s  of 

an  old  pair  of  bl  ■         . 
a»  particular  thing,  (he  di 

a  iort 
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f  command  upon  her,  and  therefore  thought  it 

bent  on  her  pride  to  do  the  very  thing  prohibited. 

I  of  her  to  ohferve  any  point  of  good- 

ngi  which  Camilla  might  through  accident  have 

reproached  him  as  a  fqutamifh   creature. 

ired  particularly  dtfirous  to  polifh  her  in 

the  art  of  doquencea  it  was  imputed  to  a  love  of  con- 

"ii.     And    thus  two  people,   really   lovers  at 

Loitoin,  turimed  one  another  without  aDy  folid  caufc. 


>oooeoooeoo<&ooo<x 

CHAP.     LIX. 

MUTUAL    FORBEARANCE     NECESSARY     TO    THE     HAP- 
PINESS  OF  THE   MARRIED  STATE. 

CrHE  lady  thus  addrefs'd  her  fpoufe — 
•*•     What  a  mere  dungeon  is  this  houfe  ! 
By  no  means  large  enough  ;  and  was  it, 
Tet  this  dull  room,  and  that  dark  clofct, 
Thofe  hangings  with  their  worn-out  graces, 
I *ring  beards,  long  nofes,  and  pale  faces, 
strefuch  an  antiquated  [cent, 
They  overwhelm  me  with  thefpleen. 

Sir  Humpl.rey,fhooting  in  the  dark, 
Alakrs  anfiuer  quite  he  fide  the  mark  : 
No  doubt  my  dear,  I  bade  him  come, 
F.ngag'd  myfelfto  he  at  home, 
AndJballexpeQ  hin:  at  %'/>.••  door, 
Pre,  ifcly  wbn  the  clock ft  tikes  four. 

Tou  are  f>  deaf,  the  lady  cried, 

( And rais'd 'her  voice,  and  frown  d  bejide) 

■   itrfofidly  deaf,  my  , 
WhatJhaU  I  do  to  make  you  hear  ? 

JDifmJJi 
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Difmifs poor  Harry  !  he  replies, 
Some  people  are  more  nice  than  wife  ; 
For  one  flight  trefpafs  all  this  fttr  ! 
What  if  I  did  ride,  whip,  andfpur, 
'Tivas  but  ajmile — your  fan? 'rite  horft 
1  never  look  one  hair  the  worfe. 

IV ell,  I  pmtifi  'tis  pa  ft  all  hearing  ! 
Chihl  J  /  am  rather  hard  of  hearing— 
Yes,  truly — one  mufl fchream  and  bawl; 
I  tell  you,  you  can't  hear  at  all. 
Then  with  a  voice  exceeding  low, 
2s  o  matter  if  you  hear  or  no. 

Alas  !  and  is  domefticflrife, 
That  j or  eft  ill  of human  life, 
A  plague fo  Utile  to  be  fear 'd, 
As  to  be  wantonly  incurred ; 
To  gratify  a  fretful pajf on, 
On  ev'ry  trivial  provocation  P 

The  kindejl  and  the  happiefl  pair 
Will  find  occaflon  to  forbear, 
Andfomcthir.g  ev'ry  day  they  live, 
To  pity,  and,  perhaps,  forgive. 

But  if  infirmities  that  fall 
In  common  to  the  lot  of  all, 
A blem'ifh  or  afenfe  impair \1, 
Are  crimes  fo  little  to  be  fpar'd ; 

n  farewell  all  that  mufl  ere 
The  comfort  aft  (late  : 

Inflead  of  harmony ,  'tit  jar, 
And  tumult,  a\,  var. 

The  leve  tl.  ':icJlflzgCi 

Pnofag  age, 

Prejerv'dby  virtue  from  declenfiont 
Beco  nej  not  weai  ;  <j  attt 

But  lives,  <u  h  ■  Which 
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r'd  the flame  decays. 
,  and  iirul, 
mpaffionate  or  Hind, 
AndtviUi  hy  endure 

t  v'tli  it  would  gladly  cure  ? 

,  and  harfti  exprrjfton 
Shewn  j-rofeffion, 

xrt  is  none  of  Ins, 
Vrfoon  expels  him,  if  it  is. 


C  1 1. A  P.     LX. 

ON    ECONOMY. 

A.  FLEMAN,   whofe   fituation   gave   hiin 
frequent   opportunities  of  vifiting  thofe  places, 
where  a  variety  01  chai  bi  daily  feen,  tan- 

king under  all  the  rigour  of  confinement,  and  all 
the   wret<  my,   took  particular  notice  of 

one  pill. hut,  ■.  c"t  and  manner  were  Gngularly 

chaj  Iceleton,  and  looked 

the  1  all 

'  extremity,  nothing  about  him  had  an 
app  '  meannefs.     WhQe  his   fellow-fuflcrera 

Lent  tcafing  every  one  for  money,  he  never  did.    This 
dup*  Companion  to  exert 

then  .  a  little  fum  for  him.     Wlien 

the}  .  it,  they  Ggnified,  at  the 

fame  time,  a   deiire  of  hearing  how  he  had  been  re- 

"  f'id  he,  "  is  but  fhort,  and  has  110- 
Ktraordinary.     I  was  the  only- 
heir  oi'  rich  and  refpeft- 
I  education,  and  left 
:nc 
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me  in  poffeffion  of  an  ample  fortune.  I  married  the 
daughter  of  a  reputable  citizen,  who,  from  his  mode 
of  life,  was  thought  very  wealthy.  His  family,  who 
knew  nothing  of  his  affairs,  were  accuftomed  to  live  in 
the  greateft  fplendor.  My  wife  had  a  thoufand  ami- 
able qualities.  There  are  few  genteel  accomplifhments 
in  which  (he  did  n6t  excel.  Her  fweetnefs  of  temper 
endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her.  Her  vivacity  never 
forfook  her,  and  was  always  pleafing.  No  heart  was 
ever  more  tender,  more  generous,  or  more  uniformly 
alive  to  all  the  delicacies  of  conjugal  affection,  than 
hers.  Yet,  what  with  the  extreme  fcnfibility  of  her 
nature,  the  fuperfluity  in  which  me  was  bred,  and  her 
peculiar  fondnefs  for  every  fpecies  of  fashionable  gaiety 
and  diffipation,  her  habit  of  fquandering  was  uncon- 
querable and  unbounded.  She  always  had  what  mo- 
ney fhe  wanted,  and  fpent  it  as  fhe  pleafed  ;  for  my 
heart  never  permitted  me  to  lay  her  under  the  leaft 
reftraint.  Her  extravagance,  however  romantic  and 
diftrefling,  arofe  from  principles  originally  good,  but 
ill  directed.  Nor  could  I  retrench  her  expence,  with- 
out occafioning  fuch  a  fhock,  as  might  have  injured 
her  health.  The  moment  I  was  envolved,  I  Stretched 
every  point  to  keep  it  from  her  knowledge.  I  had 
ftill  great  expectation  from  her  father,  in  whofe  hands 
the  whole  refidue  of  my  property  was  now  lodged.  My 
fituation  foon  became  too  critical  to  be  much  longer 
concealed.  But,  in  one  fatal  day,  he  failed,  and  I 
was  at  once  arretted,  and  ftript  of  every  thing.  My 
poor  wife  never  left  me,  and  never  recovered  the  illnefs 
occafioned  by  our  misfortune.  Often  did  thefe  walls, 
and  thefe  wretches,  witnefs  her  lamentations.  At  laft 
ihe  grew  quite  frantic,  and  expired  in  my  arms,  mut- 
tering, with  her  laft  breath,  curfes  on  a  conduct  that 
had  ruined  me." 

Economy  is  one  of  the  beft,  and  moft  necefTary  lef- 
fons  that  females  can  learn.     With  a  little  feafonable 

care 
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as  not  bcea   made  of  thii 
. ,   to   influe 
their  j  I   ,.;' 

much    mon  1    l.y 

our  d  -are  by  theirs,  and  per- 

i  that  the 

ims    of  fafhion,  how(  id    prepof- 

s,  are  adopted  by   moft   of  them   uniformly   and 

:  that  their  purfuits   in   general  arc  trivial, 

nary  and  capricious;  that  their  homage   to   the 

ft  fhadows   is   <  i  ions  and  profound  ; 

that  apes,  fop;;,  and  fycophants,  with   tha  whole 

of  coxcombs,  have  more   of  their   good   graces, 

more  of  :'  rays  more 

.  my,  than  men  of  fenfe  and  virtue. 
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Mrs.  Piozzi's  advice  to  a  new-married  man. 

RECEIVED  the  news  of  your  marriage  v.  :th  in- 
e  dehght,  and  hope  that  the  fincerity,  with 

I  wifh  you  happinefs,  may  excufc  the  liberty  I 
take  in  giving  you  a  few  rules,  whereby  mere  certainly 

in  it.     I  fee  you  fmile   at   my   wrong-] 
kindnefs,  and,  reflecting  on  the  charms  of  yon 
cry  out  in  a  rapture,  that  you  are  happy  enough  with- 
out my  rules.      I  know  you  are.      But  after  one  of  the 
forty  years,  which  I  hope  you  will  pafs  pleafingl; 
ther,  are  over,  this  letter  may  come  in  turn,  and 
for  felicity  may  not  be  found  unneceflary,  however  fume 
of  them  may  appear  impra 
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prefent  intimacy  on 

■  rnorant  of 

your  friendfhips,  or  aver- 

her   kno  .  -  y  faults,  but  make  them 

amial  r  virtues;  confider   all   o  .t  as 

a  bieach  of  fidelity  ;  let  her  never  have  any   thing  to 

find  out  in  yom  er  ;  and  remember,  that   from 

the  moment  one  of  the  partners  tains  fpy   upon   the 

other,  they  have  con  n  enced  a  ftate  of  hoftil 

Seek  not  Ei  y  ;  and  dread   a 

a  deviation  into  folly.      Linen 
not   to  thofe  fages  who  p.dvife  you  always  to  fcorn  the 
,  and  if  you  comply  with   her  re- 
s  pronounce  you  to  be  wife-ridden.     Think  not 
any  privation,  except  of  pcfitive  evil,  an  excellence, 
do  not  congratulate  yourfelf  that  your  wife  is  not 
rned  lady,  that   fhe   never,  touches   a  card,  or  is 
ly   ignorant  how    to    make  a    pudding.     Cards, 
cookery,  and  learning,  are  all  good  in  their  places,  and 
U  be  ufed  with  advantage. 
"\V  itli   regard  to  expence,  I  can  only  obferve,   that 
the   money  laid  out   in    the  purchafe   of  diftinction   is 
feldom  «r  ever   profitably  employed.     We   live  in   an 
fplendid  furniture  and  glittering  eq> 
,  n  too  common  to  catch  the  notice  of  the  n  i  * 
.  .'.or;  and  for  the  greater  ones,  they    only  regard 
:':•  folly  with  Ml  n  pt,  or  open  ii 

nation. — This  may  perhaps  be  a  difpleafing    i 
hut  the  following  confideration  ought  to  make  amends. 

we  live  in   pays,   I   think,   peculiar   attenl 
to  the  higher  diftin&ions  of  wit,   knowledge,   and 
tue,  to  which  we  may  i:.  rply,  and 

more  honorabl .  i  f  quality 

frets  at  the  refpeft  ;'■  id  to  Lady  Ed 

and  the  gay   di  ,'    for   a 

I  faid 
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. — If  Hie  happens  to  have  a  tnfle  for   the  trifling 
diftin&ion  that  finery  can  conl  >r  a 

moment  t  \  hen  fhe  appears  in  public,  that  Sir 

Edward  or  the  Colonel  are   fii  •  than  her 

hufband.     The  bane   of  mar  |  the 

city  men  in  general  has  been,  that  finding  the  mi 
unfit  for  polite v  life,  they  transferred  their  vanity  to 
their  ladies-,  drefled  them  up  gaily,  and  fent  them  out 
a  gallanting,  while  the  good  man  was  to  regale  with 
port  wine  or  rum  punch,  perhaps  among  mean  compa- 
nions, after  the  compting^houfe  was  fhut  :  this  piac- 
t;ce  produced  the  ridicule  thrown  on  them  in  all  our 
i  and  novels  fmce  commerce  began  to  profper. 
But  now  that  I  am  fo  near  the  ftrbjeft,  a  word  or  two 
on  jealoufy  may  not  be  amifs  ;  for  though  not  a  failing 
of  the  prefent  age's  growth,  yet  the  feeds  of  it  are  t<  o 
certainly  fown  in  every  warm  bofom  for  us  to  neglect,  it 
as  a  fruit  of  no  confequence.  If  you  are  ever  tempted 
to  be  jealous,  watch  your  wife  narrowly — but  never 
teafe  her;  tell  her  your  jealoufy,  but  conceal  your 
fufpicion  ;  let  her,  in  Ihort,  be  fatisfied  that  it  is  only 
your  odd  temper,  and  even  troublefome  attachn 
that  makes  you  follow  her  ;  but  let  her  not  dream  that 
you  ever  doubted  ferioufly  of  her  virtue  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. If  fhe  is  difpofed  towards  jealoufy  of  you,  let 
me  befeech  you  tc  1  explicit  with  her  and  ne- 

ver myfterious :  be  above  delighting  in  her  pain  of  all 
things — nor  do  yourbufinefs  nor  pay  your  vifits  with 
an  air  of  concealment,  when  all  you  are  doing  might 
as  well  be  proclaimed  perhaps  in  the  parifh  veftry.  But 
I  hope  better  than  this  of  your  tendernefs  and  of  your 
virtue,  and  will  ou  fre,rn  a  lefture  you  have  fo 

little  need  of,  unlefs  your  extreme  youth  and  my  un- 
common regaid  will  excufe  it.  And  now  farewell; 
make  my  kindeft  compliments  to  youi  1  be 

happy  in  pro]  as  happinefs  is  \  i  by, 

Dear  Sir, 

C  H 
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CHAP.       LXH. 

ick'«  advice  to  married  la: 

I. 

•  nil tr net!  James,  who  fo  often  deplore, 
lover  no  more  ; 
r/i  /,  nor  Lhijh  to  be  tat 

:  beauty  has  caught, 
II. 

•  glance  of  your  eye, 

figh  i 
yiifs  aiuay, 
J,  cay. 
I 

-  guitar, 

■ 
roughly i  n,      t     . '..'  .  n  too  much  ! 
IV. 

'our  hand, 
md  : 

will. 

■hid, 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     LXIII. 

ON   WIDOWHOOD. 

TKE  hiitory  of  all  gives  the   ftroi 

reafons  to  fufpe£t,  that  widow's  were 
prey  of  the  hwlcfs  tyrant,  d  them  with  im- 

punity, becaufe  they  had  none  to  help  them.  In 
many  places  of  fcvip'uire,  we  frequently  find  thi 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherlefs  depicted  as  of  all  others 
>ft  forlorn  and  miferuble  ;  aid  m'en  of  honour  and 
probity,  in  enumerating  their  own  good  actions,  plac- 
ing a  principal  (hare  of  them  r  i  not  having  fpoiled  the 
widow  and  the  fatherlefs.  "  If  I  have  lilt  up  my  hand 
"  againil  the  fatherlefs,"  fays  Job,  "  or  have  caufed 
"  the  eyes  ot  the  widow  to  fail,  then  let  mine  arm  fall 
*'  from  my  fiioulder,  and  be  broken  from  the  hone." 
In  the  book  of  Exodus  it  ;s  declared  as  a  law,  "  that 
"  ye  (hall  not  afflict,  the  widow,  or  the  fatherlefs  child. 
"  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any  ways,  and  they  cry  unto 
"me,  I  will  fureiy  hear  their  cry;  and 
"  fhall  wax  hoi,  and  I  '   you   with   the   fword, 

"  and  your  wives  mall  be  widows,  and   your  children 
"  fatherlefs." 

In  the  eighth  century,  one  of  the  canon  laws  enact- 
ed, that  none  fhall  prefume  to  <~;:lurb  widows,  orphans, 
ak  people  ;  and  no  fentence  could  be  executed 
[  awidou,   -.vithout   adviiing  the  bifhop  of  the 
e    of  it.     Thcie    circumila  x  s  create   a  llrong 
fufpicion,  that  widows   were  often   opprefied;  other- 
w-ife,  why  fo  man)  laws  fo  their  particular  prote 

Amor;    many  ■-'■,  widows 

cufbom, 

raoft  r  !  among  many  tribes   of  the 

ly  de- 
fined to  ferve  their  hufbaads  in  tins  world,  but  in  the 

HLXt 
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there  wis  to  be  the  He 

!,  die  could  never  obtain 

he  could  only  fecure  to  himfelf  her 

ne  fenfibk  of  the  benefits 

:  fo  high  an   idea   of  them, 
:  e  of  inl  im     on 

lufband,  even  after  the  death  of 

ft  ;   and  it  was  more  than  two  centuries  after  the 

.  before  any  woman  dared  to  make  the 

T  !.;s  tranfmitted  to  pofterity, 

v,  the  aame  of  her  wh 

1         I   marriage.  na,  the 

,  f  p 

:,  though  ved  by 

■,  ew  1  by  the  multil  ide  of  its  vota- 

1  the   public   odium.     During  a 

iw8,  who   m         ! 

;1  pub- 

.     To  tbi:;   cuftom    Virgil    plainly    alludes, 

i  the  conflict  in  the  bread  of  Dido,  be- 

ir  of  wounding  her  ho- 

,  fo  fcru] 
;es,  that  in   for.. 
with  difficulty  all.:. 
Charonidas  excluded  all  thofe  from 
of  the  ftate,  who  had  ch 

"It  is  impoffible,"  faid  he, 

for  his  country,    who 

own  family.     He, 

.  happy,  ought  to  reft 

a  nil  be 

"  •    '  1." 

of  the   Greeks, 
of  the 

the 
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the  man  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  that  her  infid.  Ill  7 
would  have  affe&ed  him  while  h«  was  i;v:-io .  "  'I  be 
"  foul  of  a  deceafed   '  '   fays  Juftinian,  "  is 

"  diftuibed  when  his  wife  Second." 

Iu  Cumana,  when  a  huiband  dies,  it  is  faid  they 
make  the  widow  fwear,  that  Toe  will  preferve  and  keep 
by  her  his  head  during  her  life.     This  is  intern! 

r,  to  tell  her  that  i'ac  is  near  to   ( 
into  the  married  Rate. 

Among  the  ancient  jews  ana  Chriflinns  of  the  pri- 
mitive ages,  there  were  certain  orders  of  men,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  join  therr.felves  in  marriage  with 
widows.  "  A  prieft,"  fays  Mofes,  "  fliall  not  I 
"  wife  a  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman,  or  prophane, 
"  or  an  harlot ;  but  he  (hall  take  a  virgin  of  his  own 
"  people  to  wife." 

Pope  Syricus,  copying  the  example  fet  by  Mofes, 
ordained  that  if  a  biihop  married   a  widow,  he 

".ded.  In  the  year.*  00,  we  find  it  decreed  in 
the  Cyprian  council,  that  if  a  reader  married  a  widow, 
he  mould  never  be  preferred  in  the  church  ;  and  that 
if  a  fubdeacon  did  the  fame,  he  mould  be  ue^raded  to 
a  dcor-keeper  or  reader. 

In  the  Doomfday  book,  we  find  the  kin?-  cx-ac~rcu 
only  a  hue  of  ten  millings  for  liberty  to  marry  a 
maiden  ;  but  it  colt  twenty  to  obtain  liberty  of  mar- 
rying a  wi  . 

Several  legiflators  hive  fixed  a  certain  time,  within 
which  widows  mould  not  be  allowed  to  marry.  Among 
the  Remans  this  was  ten  months.  Among  other  ra- 
tions it  varied  according  to  the  regard  they  I 
due  to  a  deceuftd  hufband;  and  the  expreflion  of  that 
regard  which  ou  down  by  lus  wife. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  church    decreed,   that  a 
widow  mould  not  marry  within  the  fpace  of  ( 
after  her  releafe  from  I 
laws  of  Geneva  (horten  this  pe.iod  10  half  a  year.  But 
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,  or  ft 
.  1, 
irning 

She    then    cl 
-I  difma]  fcene  for  a  bung  with 

itted  an  intrufive  fun- 

ir  plate,  0 

Nor 
Is  on  hi        ■  foil,  nor  I 

pe  to  fee  mourn- 
in  black,  tl  mcholy 

1  to  this  ;  drefa  of  Chi- 

: 
. 
■ 

F  kings 

Hot  a  widow  tlie 
To  tli  ■   aiv  a(iciC(:l  par| 

herloi    in  loud 
Fherhufbandwasawar- 

:  any  (heltei  beat, 

itkev  (hall  happen. 

h  the 

It  is  painted  red,  and:  11  the 

weapons 
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weapons  and  trophies  of  w;u-,  which  belonged  to  the 
deceafed,  are  hung  on  it,  and  remain  there  till  th- 
in feveral  parts  of  Africa,  a  country  of  tyranny  and 
defpotifm,  women  are  not  only  doomed  to  be  th 
of  their  hufbands  in  this  world,  but,  according  I 
opinion,  in  the  next  alfo.     The  hufband  is  no   fooner 
dead,  than  his   wives,  concubines,  fervants,  and   even 
fometimes  horfes,  muft  be  ftrangled,  in  order  to  render 
him  the  fame  Cervices  in  a  future  life  which   they  did 
in  this. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  that  widows 
may  not  impofe  themfelves  on  the  men  for  virgins,  they 
are  obliged  by  law  to  cut  oft  a  joint  from  the  linger  for 
every  hufband  that  dies.  This  joint  they  prefent  to 
their  new  hufband  on  the  day  of  their  mania 

The  Hindoos  do  not  bury  their  dead  after  the  man- 
ner of  many  other  nations,  but  burn  their  bodies  upon 
a  large  pile  of  wcod  erected  for  the  purpofe.  Upon 
this  pile  the  molt  beloved  wife,  and  in  fome  places,  it 
is  faid,  all  the  wives  of  great  men  are  obliged  to  devote 
themfelves  to  the  flames  which  confume  the  body  of 
their  hufbands. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the   Bucaniers  of  America,  it  is 
faid,  that  a  widow  in.  the  Carribee   Iflanda  is  ol 
everyday,  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  to  carry  victuals 
to  the  grave  of  her  deceafed  hufband  ;  and  th( 
being  expired,  fhe  muft  dig  up   his  bones,  wafh   and 
dry  them  in  the  fun,  put  them  in  a  fatchel,  carry  them 
on  her  back  all  >'   •  ,  i  nd  Deep  upon  them  all  night,  for 
the  fpace  of  another  year.     Cruel  cuftom  !   if  H 
exifts.     Bi>t  the   anonymous   author   of  the    hifh  ry 
abounds  fo  much  in  the   marvellous,  that   he   defci  ves 
but  little  credit. 
.      Herodotus  informs  us,  that  among  the  ancient  Cre- 
tonians,  a  people  of  Thrace,  widows,  affifted   by  all 
their  relations,  made   intereft  who  ftioidd  be  preferred 

to 
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DT  of  being  killed  on  the  grave  of  ti 

hadchildi  come 

I   their  re] 
compel  them  to  become  \vido\ 
I  i     •  rr  hufband.     It  is  not,  however, 

who  hat  children,  to  enter  into 
ithout  great  .neceffity,  efpeciall\ 
oman  of  diJHncVon.     In  this  cafe,  afth 
a  a  wife  only  a  few  hours,  or  barely  con- 
frequently  thinks  herfelf  obliged  to  pafe 
in  widowhood — an'l  thereby  to 
teftify  to  the  world  the  eftecm  and  veneration  (he  had 
foi  her  hufbaad  or  liver. 

J  n  the  middle  Rations  of  life,  the  relations  of  fome 

to  reimburfe  the  family  in 

the  fum  which  the  wife  originally  coll   it,  oblige-   her 

iy,  or  rather  fell  her  to  another  hufband,  if  fhc 

iffue.      Sometimes,  indeed,  it  happens  that 

tin-  future  hufband  has  concluded  the  bargain,  and  paid 

is  acquainted  with  the 
the  laws  of  China,  i 
!  to  Mother  hufband,  till  tht  time  of  her - 

tr,  are 
Fti  a  to  difpofe  of  her,  that    t' 
I  IW  ;   but,   on  a  com] 
to  »  m  1  to  do  her  juftice.     As  (lie 

tered  for  in  tin's  man- 
ner, withoui  her  content  or  kno  foon  as  the 
I  :  ,  h 
number  of  |  houfe.  Be- 
to  the 
koufcof  ber  new  hufband,  who  takes  care  to  fecore 
her. 

dreumftances  is 

than  any  other  woman  ,  being 
inlhip  and'eontrotu  to  which  the 
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fex   are  fubject  while  virgins,  arid  wl  Tn  no 

p  i.rt  of  Europe  is  this  <!  than  at  P 

a. id  fome  otl  i  a  widow  i.-;  the 

only  female  who  is  at  liberty  either  to  choofe  ahufband, 
or   alTume   the    government   of  any    of  her  .  i 
Should  a  virgin  pretend  to  choofe  for  hcrfclf,  it 
hi  reckoned  the  moft  profligate  licentioufnefs.    ! 
fhe  govern  her  actions  or  opinions,  flie  would  1  i 
dered  as  the  moft  pert,  and  perhaps  the  melt  abandon- 
ed, of  her  fex. 

Politenefs  and  humanity  have  joined  their  efforts  in 
Europe  to  render  the  condition  of  widows  comfort- 
able. The  government  of  England  lias  provided  a 
fund  for  the  widows  of  officers.  The  clergy  of  Scot- 
land have  voluntarily  raifed  a  flock  to  fupport  the  wi- 
dows of  their  order.  Many  incorporated  trades  have 
followed  thefe  laudable  examples.  This  cafe  is  not 
confined  to  Britain.  It  extends  to  France,  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  where  it  exills  in  forms  too  various 
to  beMelineatcd. 

The  ancient  laws  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  ordained, 
that  a  widow  fhould  lofe  her  dower,  if  /he  married 
ag;.in,  or  fuffered  her  chattily  to  be  corrupted.  The 
laws  of  Pruffia  retain  tbis  ordinance  to  the  prefent 
time.  They  likewife  ordain  that  a  widow  (hall  not 
marry  again,  within  nine  months  after  the  death  of 
her  hufband. 

The  Pruflian8  have  another  regulation  concerning 
widows,  highly  defcriptive  of  the  humanity  and  wifdom 
of  their  legiflature.  When  a  widower  and  widow  in- 
tend to  marry,  one  or  both  of  which  having  children, 
as  it  too  frequently  happens  that  fech  children  are 
either  defpifed  or  negketed,  in  confcquencc  of  the 
new  connections  formed,  avid  perhaps  of  the  new  off- 
fpring  raifed  up,  the  laws  of  Pruffia  provide  for  then- 
education  and  fortune,  according  to  the  rank  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  parents ;  and  will  not   fuffcr  cither 

man 
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A 


r'ul ; 
rre. 

77>  i ,  rot  my  w  ill  \  fh  o  i  Id  a  ■  lortu, 

,  a  lu  zv  n, 

■ 

■ 
■ 
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Pd cover  with  old  T.ngUJh  cheer, 
.  or  luxury, Jhoul !  befet  n  here  : 
I  -would  tre,  it  yc  u  with  port ,  and  aft  roue  of fruit 
But  modei  ance  ne'er  JhouU  taie  roxt. 

//,  to  crnnv.i  myfelit  hy,  fortune  would  lead 
Aft  nfblc,  fprigh  'h ,  c  c  mpajftonatt  ft  /end, 
One free from fufpieion  l-—4ffueh  mild  kef  on  «d, 
HefoonJhouU  be  mq/kr  of 'this  fury  ground. 


CHAP.    LXV. 
ASINGULAR     EPISTLE: 
taken  from  a  genuine  copy. 

Madam, 

AM  a  little  afraid  you  and  I  /hall  never  come  to- 
.er.  There  is  that  expectation  of  flattery 
about  you,  which  I  cannot  hear.  Yet  as  I  love  you  well 
enough  to  be  honeil — a  bold  word  that  —  I  will  once 
for  ail  fpeak  my  mind,  and  I  defire  your  attention. 

I  believe  I  do  not  admire  nor  value  you  for  any  of 
thofc  charms,  for  which  you  admire  and  value  yourfelf. 
I  do  not,  for  inftance,  pay  any  adoration  to  the  prtfent 
brightness  of  your  evc-h,  becaufe  I  am  fo  ftrange  a  fel- 
low as  to  confider  tii  fophacally.  They  are 
very  brilliant,  to  be  fare  i  but  what  are  they  ?  Wliat 

y,  madam,  aborigine?  Fops,  Fools,  and  I 
would,  in  their  ufual  airy  manner,  tell  yon,  that  they 
were  made  of  cekmal  fire,  that  they  were  two  ani- 
mated balls  of  beauty,  two  love-darting  mirrors,  formed 

by 
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fr.   But  1 

truth.      I   write 

id  therefore  in  hone-it  profs 

,  th.it  tliofc  fair,  ethereal  beauty, 

rent  are  at  bc«  two 

of  ord  nifh,  I  allow,  is 

.  :iat  of  ail  this  : 
;   can  look  forward  a  little, 
th  of  my  nofe,  to  the  time  when  the 
glofii  will  ail  be  1 

1  re  will  you 
.  »ugh,  you  will  be 
- 

u.ty. 

kich  you  have,  it 
■  i  bee.     1  mean  fuch 
ion.     1  wiilv 
it  to  b  \  hi,  that  1  Ikivc  but  a  very  poor  opi- 

nio 1  1  irovi  call  them, 

(hewed  roe,  in  a 
r.pli,  a  piper  f<  pon  by  fome 

flori  1  ore,  in  very 

■ 

I  in  to:> 

•   ;  and  the; 

tcr. 

d 

I 

I 
■ 

thaa 
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than  a  lily,  nor  a  pair  of  lips  that   were  redder  I 

', after,   I  me  to  fay, 

there  r  a  woman's  ficin  half  fo   white   in    the 

whole  world  ;  and  I  mould  be  very  glad  to  fee  a  c(,m- 
i  fo  well  polimed  as  a  piece  of  Egyptian  marble. 
No,  no  ;  thefe  flights  will  not  pals  upon  mm  of 
cool  profe.  They  will  not,  indeed,  Prifalla.  Meta- 
phor, metaphor,  my  dear,  is  a  mere  bam.  It  tickles 
the  child's  ear  ;  but  I  heartily  delprfe  it. 

Not  but  that  I  give  to  a  fine  form  its  proper  portion 
of  p.-pife.    I  am  perfec\ly  fenfible  to  handfomc  features. 
I  like  to  ke  the  proper  proportions  of  red  and  white, 
very   vail  pleafed  with  a  fparkling  pair  of  eyes, 
but   I   have   no   idea  of  calling  any  of  thefe  what  they 
really  are  not,  nor  of  comparing  them  with  objects  to 
which   they  have   no  likenefs  whatever.      For  inftance 
now,  your  bofom  is  faid  to  be  purer  than  the  driven 
fnow.      If  that  is  not  carrying  the  jeft  as  far  as  it  will 
go,   I  don't  know  what  is. — Why,  madam,  if 
-bail  and  your  bofom  were  (hewn  together,  and 
any  thing  in  the  world  but  a  poet  to  be  the  judge,  he 
would  Ly  that  you  were  a  fwarthy  g'pfey  in  the  com- 
part.   . 

But   how  you  ladies  can   be  pleafed   v\:th  all   this 

is   to   me  ailoniming. — If  a  man  was   to 

c  me  to  a  Hick  or  a  Hone,  or  a  tree,  or  a  plant, 

that  I  was  no  mere  like  than  I  am  like  the  main  ocean, 

I  perk  up  my  head,  and  look  about  me  the  more 

for  th;  t  ? 

Ae  to  features,  fkin,  complexion,  Sec.  they  are  fo 

things  of  to-day,  that  if  I  was  a  woman  I  fhoi'ld 

be  afraid  to  put  any  truft  in  them.      They  have  more 

g  that  the  ever-pei  fecuted  have.  I  coidd  recount 

fuch  a  catalogue  as  would  make 

u  Tour  hair  to  Jl end  en  end, 
u  Like  quills  uJ>on  the  fretful  porcupine. " 

Go 
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nttMBn  on 

:  luxuriance 

hold  tints  nwtfe'exqui- 

,  colou  r  mixed,  or  beau- 

fatl      ave  it.    Pay  it  a  fccond  vifit 

1  1  ,'.       What  are  you  furprifed  at  ? 

1  flower  (h  !  A   (light  blalt   of  wind  in 

tin-   night    hath   wholly  deftroyed  it.      The  tints  arc 

re  faded.     The  beauty  is  no  more. 

iw  to  your  toilette.      Indeed,   PrifnUa,  you  are 

V  ,  what  an  air,  what  a  (hape  ! 

imgi  one  oF  the  thoufand  enemiee  of  hand- 

urea  overtal  ihd  your  fecond  vifit  to 

\   woman. 

I    believe  you  hare  VniV  enough,  Prifcilla,  to  fee 

tin';;  tends:  —  Ii  tends,  PriJciUa,  to  your 

mftruction.     I  would   not  have   you  fix  too  violent  a 

•  on  features. 

N01  .  eftimtte  you  according  to  your 

v        in  it  b,  thai  your  father  left  y  u  rich. 

1  wifh  you  wen  not  lo  fafcinated  with  thefe  pof- 

I    h     d     ou  talk  in  fuch  raptures  of  a  new 

.  .in.1  new  diamonds,  that  I  am  much  afraid  you 

e  in  tin  fripperies  of  life. 

^  '  on  fhew  you  the  impotency 

'  1,  and  it  woul  \  divefl  I  the  trappings,  in 

you  have  wantonly  dreffed  die  fineft  fet  horfes 

in  the  univi 

Every  to        I        •  mentioned  is  held  on  a  fad  te- 
nure, ei  "i  the  tenure  *  fa  regular  pulfe. 

1  l  •'  -  l[l '■■•■  iu  your  fatfe  ideas,  a  good 

me  towards 
you.     1  .1  could  hurifh  the  frailties  tl 

I    about  y.  ur  If  you  can  bea 

.  opinion  of  ^,oa 
than  ever.     If  you  arc  offended,  and  take  pet  at  it, 

I  mall 
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I  (hall  L>fe  you  it  is  true  ;  but  then  I  lhall  know  by  ex- 
perience, that  your  love  war.  not  worth  feeking. 

I  know  we  mould  live  vtij  happy  together,  if  you 
would  bu.  comply  with  my  t;imo.  They  are  neither 
difficult  nor  various.  I'irft,  break  your  looking-glafs.. 
Secondly,  turn  all  your  poets  out  of  doors.  Thirdly, 
throw  thtir  vcrfes  into  the  fire  :  and  laftly,  make  a 
folemn  vow  never  more  to  put  your  truft.  iu  metaphors 
and  comparisons,  two  curfed  things  ;  which  have  done 
mor*  injury  to  young  women  than  libertinifm  itfelf.. 
What  fay  you  ?  Will  you  agree  to  thefe  conditions, 
and  take  to  your  boforn,  without  either  luce  on  his 
coat,  poetiy  in  his  head,  or  pappyifm  at  his  heart, 
Your  old  friend,  and 
humble  fervant, 

PETER  P . 


C  H  A  P.     LXVI. 

THE     SPECIOUS     LOVER. 

LADY  Bladen  was  left  by  the  late  Sir  William  in 
<■  very  affluent  fituation,  with  only  two  daughters,, 
coheirefies  to  their  father's  large  eftates  ;  who,  in  con» 
fequence  of  their  poffeffions,  and  their  profpecls,  as  their 
mother  had  difcouraged  all  OTeftnres,  towards  a  fecond 
marriage,  had  many'  admirers,  and  received  many  ad- 
drefTts.  Several  men  made  propofals  whe  had  fail  pre- 
tentions; and  ethers  who  had  no  pretenfions  at  all, 
from  the  fc  of  their  fortunes,  endeavc  ired,  by 

th< ir  and  attentions,  to  make  a;,  inip    .in 

upon  their  hearts :  naturally  fuppohng,  that  by  gain- 
ing 
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,  they  might  preclude  a  very  minute 
•  heir  rent-rolls. 

the  eldeft,  waa  a  very  fine  figure;  Hie 

had  a  pair  of  fparkling  eyes,  and  an  animated  com* 

don.     Emilia,  the  younger  after,  w-is  a  lei  i  reg       , 

baps,  a  more  pleaung  beauty  upon  the  w 
there  waa  a  very  affefting  expreffion  ai  fenfibility 
in   her  countenance*)   which  was   indeed,  a  very   exact 
re  of  her  mind,  a  mind  amiable  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree. 

A3  the  fortunes  of  thefe  two  filers  were  equal,  they 
had  an  equal  number  of  men  in  their  train,  defirous  of 
being-  united  to  them  ;  but  not  one  of  Emilia's  followers 
had  th"  good  luck  to  make  himfelf  agreeable  to  her: 
/A',  on  in.'  other  h.md,  became  a  very  zealous  advocate 
tor  a  Mv.  Selwyn(  who  was  pauionately  attached  to  her 
filler.  Selwyn  was  every  way  deferving  of  the  intereft 
which  Emilia  took  in  his  affairs  ;  but  while  /he  cxprefled 
herfelf  warmly  in  his  favour,  Maria  treated  him  with  a 
y  which  gave  him  an  infinite  deal  ot  ditquiet. 
When  me  firft  encouraged  him,  indeed,  Cac  really  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  refl  of  her  followers  ?  yet  (he  waa 
fi>nd  of  flirting  with  every  other  mail  who  came  in  her 
.  and  at  length  became  to  particular  to  a  Mr.  John- 
fon,  with  whom  Ihe  commenced  an  acquaintance  at 
§OUth  that   Selwyn    grew  feriouily    alarmed; 

and  as  a  man  who  is  in  a  reftlefs,  agitated  (late,   is   fel- 
dom   fo   ugeeable,   or  capable  of  rendering  himfelf  fo, 
whofe   heart   is  perfectly  at  eafe,  Johnfon  had 
j    the    advantage   over    him.      By    rallying    him, 
,   before   Mifs   Bladen,   and   laughing  at  him, 
'■lent,  he  made  her  tie  him  in 
pleafing  light;  in  a  very  little  time,  he  fet  her 
•  it.  id  recommended  himfdf  to  her 

fo  I  :•  jan  to  dif  1  of 

5elwyn,   \>  rave  his  rival  all  the 

)  believe  ihe  liked  him. 

Johnfon 
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Johnfon  availing,  himfelf  of  Maria's  animating  b< 
viour  to  him,  of  ail  her  apparent  prepofTeffions  in  hia 
favour,  made   his   court  to  her   with   fo   much  fui 
that  Lady  Bladen  in  a  fhort  time  perceived  that  fhe 
was  more   partial  to  him  than  to   Selwyn,   and  many 
other  gentlemen  who  folicited  her  confent. 

Johnfon,  with  an  unaffected  careteffnefs  about  h?ir, 
had,  however,  the  mod  infinuating  manners  to  be  con- 
ceived :  with  thofe  manners  he  made  hirnfelf  extremely 
careffed  by  all  ranks  and  claffes  of  people  ;  with  thofe 
manners,  an  hartdfbme  perfon,  and  an  uncommon  tafte 
in  drefs,  he  was  an  alluring  figure  in  the  eyes  of  Maria, 
at  leait,  who  was  too  much  prejudiced  by  his  appear- 
ance, and  almoft  as  vain  of  having  her  lover  thought  a 
fine  fellow,  as  fhe  was  of  being  reckoned  a  fine  woman 
herfelf.  Selwyn,  it  is  true,  was  elegantly  formed,  and 
had  a  very  intelligent  face  ;  but  he  was  not  altogether 
fo  ftriking  :  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  difcernment  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  find  out  his  excellencies.  However,  with  all 
his  amiable  qualities,  qualities  for  which  he  was  to  be 
highly  valued,  he  was  keenly  fufceptible  of  jealoufy, 
Maria  gave  him  caufe,  indeed  :  yet  had  h<?  made  ufb 
of  his  reafon,  he  mud  have  been  fenfible  that  a  woman 
of  fuch  a  capricious,  changeable  difpofition,  could  not 
be  a  defirable  character,  could  not  merit  the  affection 
he  felt  for  her.  Having  complained  to  her,  one  day, 
of  her  neglect  of  him,  and  of  her  encouraging  behaviour 
to  Johnfen,  in  gentle  language  ;  he  received  fo  unwel- 
come an  anfwer,  that  he  was  ftimulated  to  proceed  iir 
a  more  ungentle  ftyle.  He  told  her,  in  very  plain  terms, 
ig  his  voice,  that  fhe  had  ufed  him  ill  by  neglect- 
ing him  for  a  new  admirer,  who  could  not,  he  was  well 
2ffurcd,  love  her  better  than  he  did,  and  who  did  not, 
he  believed,  love  her  half  fo  well. 

Mifs  Bladen,  naturally   haughty   anc5    impatient   of 
controul  from  any  p  cially  from  a  man  whom 

file  looked  upon  as  h  nut  to  her  pica- 

fur;:, 
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in  h    ■,  or  plea, 

In  at  ii.v-.it,   he  1    gai    to  ( 

foil  puflUfcd  to  n.uke  him  fj  fi 

allowed  him  all  eh 

he  thought  of  little  Important-. 

the  fame  attention  to  the  em!  of  hit  pi^n, 

might,  J,  good  an  appearance  ;  and 

he  at  the  fame  time  waa  of  opinion,  that  the  woman 

ivated  by  that  fort  cf  perfonal  merit  (if  it  defcrved 
.cry  coxcomb  in  town  might  acquire  it) 

vered  a  wry  n  In   the    next 

he  confidered,  that  he  had  never  heard  any  thing 
either  of  Johnfon's  family,  or  eft  ate  :  he,  theiefore, 
concluded,  that  he  w;  s  n<,t  :\  man  of  birth  or  fortune  ; 
and  that  he  paid  his  addreflefl  to  Mifs  Bladen  with  the 
mod  mercenary  views.  However,  as  he  did  not  ima- 
gine he  fhould  talk  with  her  to  any  purpofc,  upon  a 
fubjecl  to  which  foe  apparent]  infiderable  aver- 

fion,  he  applied  to  Emilia  for  information.     She  told 
him,  that  fhe  knew  very  little  about  Mr. 

g,  that  fli:  did  not  believe  her  mother  Of 
her  filter  knew  much  more  concerning  him.  "  Hi.s  fpe- 
cious  appearance  and  behaviour,"  continued  fixe,  "  have 
lo  taken  their  fancies,  that  1  imagine  they  have  never 
troubled  their  heads  with  making  enquiries  into  the 
truth  of  what  you  have  related,  I  recollect,  indeed, 
that  he  has  mentioned  his  being  df  an  Irifh  family; 
and  I  fuppofe,  that  my  mother  mull  have  had  a  falis- 
faftory  account  of  him  :  without  fuch  an  account  fhc 
would  not,  furc'.v,  have  permitted  him  to  vifit  my  filter 
fo  often,   and  to  appear  with  her  in  public." 

,   Hill   too    much  in  love  with  Maria  to  be  fo 
fatiafied  aa  Lady  Bladen  was  with  what  fhe  might 
have  heard  aboul  Johnfon,  began  to  think  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Society  of  Gentlemen  from  Ireland,  who, 
being  rather  in  llru.it  circumilancca,    endeavour  to   im- 
prove 
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prove  their  foliations  by  marrying  women  of  fortune. 
Prompted  by  this  conjecture,  he  wrote  over  to  a  friend 
he  had  in  that  kingdom,  fent  him  a  full  length  of  John- 
fon,  and  begged  to  be  informed  if  he  knew  any  thing 
of  him,  and  of  his  connexions.  He  alio  fet  his  own 
fervant  to  get  all  the  intelligence  he  poffibly  could  in 
town,  cf  the  fame  kind.  The  latter  foon  brought  him 
word,  that  Mr.  Johnfon  was  only  a  halr-drefler,  who 
went  over  to  France  to  improve  himfelf  in  his  profeflion, 
and  who  being  expert  at  catching  the  manners  as  well 
as  the  fafhions  of  the  country,  became  fo  clever  at  his 
bufinefs,  and  had  fo  genteel  an  addrefs,  that  a  young 
Engliih  nobleman  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  took  him 
into  his  fulte.  "  By  rendering  himfelf  uieiul  to  his 
lordfhip,"  continued  Harry,  "  he  not  only  reaped 
the  fruits  cf  his  generofity,  by  the  poffeflion  of  more 
money  and  clothes  than  he  had  ever  been  mailer  of  be- 
fore, but  he  alfo  got  a  new  fet  of  notions  in  his  head, 
and  fancied  that  if  he  could  draw  in  any  girl  with  a 
good  fortune,  he  might  live  as  genteelly  as  the  man  of 
quality  whom  he  ferved.  Accordingly,  he  quitted  his 
mailer,  returned  to  England,  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and 
chofe  Southampton  for  his  field  of  adb'on,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  pretty  full  ;  not  doubting  but  that  lie 
ihould  recommend  himfelf  to  fome  woman,  who  had 
a  fortune  fufficient  to  make  himfelf  eafy  for  life.  Mifs 
Bladen  was  the  firil  lady  who  fell  in  his  way  at  a  ball. 
He  was  dreil  au  dernier  gout,  being  juft  arrived  from 
Paris ;  and  as  he  had  there  taken  lefi'ons  from  the  moil 
celebrated  mailers  in  dancing,  fer.cing,  Sec.  he  exhibited 
himfelf  in  fo  favourable  a  point  of  view,  that  moil  of 
the  ladies  feemed  defirous  to  have  him  for  a  partner  : 
but  having  informed  himfelf  that  Mifs  Bladen  had 
£.  20,000,  and  that  Lady  Bladen  was  not  fo  ftn'61  as 
fume  mothers  would  have  been  who  had  two  fuch 
daughters  under  her  care,  he  contrived  to  dance  with 
her,  and  made  himfelf  fo  agreeable  both  to  her  and  her 

mother, 
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mother*  th.it  an  acquaintance  Immedi  itely  commen 
which   foon   grew  into  an  intimacy,  and  from  an  ii 
it.)  an  apparent  attachment." 
Tin's    information     was    fufficicnt    for    Selv.-yn  :   he 
found,  in  a  (hort  time,  that  he  had   received  a  juft  ac- 
count, and  lie  thought  it  highly  neceu'ary  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  it,   and  chofc  the  manner  of  detection  when  his 
rival  was  met  in  company,  not  only  with  Mifs  Bladen, 
but  with  her  mother  and  filler. 

Coming  p  one  afternoon,  he   found  his  rival  fitl 
with  the  two  fillers,  and  Lady  Bladen,   inthednu 
room  ;   and    foon   after  his   entrance   began  to  chi 
him  with  being  an  impollor,  who  had,  by  hia 
appearance,  deceived  the  family  he  was  then  with,  by 
making  them  believe  that  he  was  a  man  of  fafhion  and 
fortune,  when  he  knew  he  waa  only  a  hair-drefler. 

Lady  Bladen  and  Emilia  darted  at  the  accufation  : 
the  former  looked   exceedingly    alarmedi     The   pre- 
tended Johnfon  affected  a  efa  and  a 
which  would  hive  been,   lie  hoped,  powi  ;h  to 
prove  his  innocence.      Maria,   feeing  him    fo 
r  i Ted,  concluded  that  he  could  not  poffibly  be  the  per- 
fon  Selwyn  endeavoured  to  make  t; 
and  joined  in  his  affected  laugh.     Hismirth, 
was  foon  checked.     On  Lady  Bladen's  earneftly  deiir- 
ing  Selwyn  to  tell  her  how  he  procured  this  in 
and  whether  it  was  properly  authenticated  ; 
her  that  (he  might  depend  upon  it,  and  gave  a  ci  : 
llantial  account  of  what  he  had  heard.      Joh 
extremely  difconccrted,  on  finding   that  S  ' 

ber  or  every  particular  relating  to  his  advent 
role  up,  difcovered 

tO  bully  Selwyn  :    he  actually  went  ib  far  as  t 

Ke£re8.     Selwyn  then  took  him  by  the 

and  very  fairly  kicked  hi  n  out  of  the  room.  Wl 
had  difmifled  him  in  thi>  ignominious  manner,  he  : 
himfclf  in  his  place,  by  Mils  Bladen,  and  alked  h< 

Z  me, 
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fhe,  as  a  woman  of  fplrit,  could  encourage  fo  tnmc  a 
lover;  laughing  at  he  alfo,  with  much  archnefs,  but 
great  gooaVhumour,  i  i  Dn  hi  ■  ;  dup- 

ed.  She  made  no  reply,  but  pouted  and  locket!  fallen. 
Lady  Bladen  then  hoping  to  give  a  cheerful  turn  to 
the  conveifatidn,  which  had  been  difagreeably  fevious, 
faid,  "  Come,  Maria,  think  no  more  of  this  worthlefs 
impoftor  :  we  are  all  liable  to  be  miflaken  in  a  character 
fometimes  ;  we  are  not  the  fjrft  family  who  have  been 
impofed  upon  :  let  us  be  thankful  that  the  man  who 
has  deceived  us  all  has  been  discovered  in  time  ;  let  us, 
as  we  ought,  be  particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Selwyn 
for  our  prtiervation,  whom  you  can  belt  reward,  my 
dear,  by  giving  him  your  hand,  and  promifing  to  be 
/,/r."  M  Mr.  Selwynj  madam,"  replied  Maria  haugh- 
tily, "  wifhed  to  ferve  nobody  but  himfelf,  and  is 
therefore  as  much  mterefted  as  any  other  man."  I 
agree  with  you,  Mifs  Bladen,"  anfwered  Selwyn,  "  I 
am  fo  far  interefted  as  never  to  make  that  woman  my 
wife  who  defpifes  me  ;  efpecially  while  I  dare  hope 
(turning  to  Emilia,  and  taking  ha-  hand)  that  there 
is  one  who  will  not  refufe  my  folicitations  to  accept  of 
a  heart,  which,  on  my  firft  acquaintance  with  the  fa- 
mily, would  have  been  hers,  had  I  not,  from  her  ex- 
treme diffidence,  been  kept  ignorant  of  her  infinite 
merit."  This  unexpected  addrefs  furprifed  all  the 
three  ladies  ;  but  it  had  a  different  effect  upon  each  of 
them.  Maria,  though  fhe  had  ufed  Selwyn  ill,  was 
much  hurt  at  his  preferring  her  lifter  ;  while  that  lif- 
ter, who  had  long  loved  him,  but  who  had  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal  her  fentirr.ents,  thinking  him  engaged  to 
Maria,  felt  herfelf  ready  to  expire  with  joy  to  find 
the  man  whom  file  had  for  a  corJiderabk  time  tenderly 
■  to  make  her  completely  happy.  As 
for  Lady  Bladen,  who  began  to  be  exceedingly  dif- 
turbed  at  the  behaviour  of  her  eldeft  daughter  to  the 
man  who  had  merited  a  veiy  different   treatment,  and 

of 
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of  v.  ific  value  I  come  mon 

i"i')K  I  to  fee  that  me  had  I 

•    beftow  ap  »n  fiin  . 
other  from  her  beiflj 
a  la  irper. 


CHAP.     LX  . 

miSHDSUir  IMPROVE]!  IXTO   -C 

I. 

T//'  HERE  r.n>e  of  tall  trees, 

**  With  nij    fur  fj/ic-  ai  vx  A/ay, 

Utidijl '•/. /•.'■'  of  tbt  Ir.eir, 

Let  nu  paft  tbt  bat  noon  of  tbt  ■ 

[L 

When  the  fur.y  left  ixlcnfc,  to  the  a 

For  toe  mi  •      x  we'll  for 

And  fee  tbt  rays  <  i  be  (bines ', 

On  thj  fUte  of  fame  rir  rr  or  1 

When  ■  .•/}, 

m. 

i 
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V. 
And  when  'roe  return  to  our  cottage  at  night, 

Hand  in  land  as  tee  fauntering  Jlray, 
Let  the  moon'sjilver  beams  through  the  haves  give  us  light ', 

jujl  direB  us,  and  chequer  our  way  : 
VI. 
Let  the  nightingale  tvarhle  its  notes  in  our  walk, 

As  thus  gently  and  ftoivly  toe  move  J 
And  let  no  Jingle  thought  he  exprefs'din  our  talk, 

Jiut  of  friendjlnp  improv'd  into  love, 

*~  VIL 

Thus  enchanted  each  day  with  ikfe  rural  delights, 

And  fecure  from  ambitions  alarms, 

Soft  love  and  repofe  fiall  divide  all  our  nights, 

And  each  morning  /hall  rife  with  new  charms. 


:>:>C:< 


CHAP.     LXVIII. 

TWO     VERY      SINGULAR      FEMALE      CHARACTERS      DE- 

SCRILLD  : 

IN   A   LETTER  TO   A   LITERARY   GENTLEMAN. 

'HOUGH  the  rife  of  many  fatirical  portraits 
may  not  appear  obvious  to  every  reader,  yet  I 
know  not  whether  they  may  not  be  productive  of  fa- 
Iwtary  effects  ;  as  the  expofing  of  vice  and  abfurdity 
bids  the  fairtft  for  fuccefs,  men  being  fooner  laughed 
than  reafoned  out  of  their  follies.  It  feems,  however, 
extraordinary,  if  not  paradoxical,  that  men  of  the  po- 
liteft  education,  and  greateft  affluence,  fhould  fuller 
themfclves  to  be  hurried  along  the  ftream  of  folly,  and 
,  and  by  an  improper  v.[t  of  their  authority 

mould 
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feou'  d    in  the    i 

of  their  f<  rvanta  i  they 

cr  force  b 

I  IXCTO. 
The  ladies  ti>o   (though  with  due  reverence   to   tne 
worthier  pan   of  Gble  the  other 

impertinence  and  incoi 
When  the  mi  id  fed  in  folly  and  drflipation,  it 

of  abfur- 

dity  u  ■  m  iv  be  driven.     I  have  fpent  thegreateft  por- 

tioa  i  i  time  in  what  are  called  th<  famil  ea  ; 

v  are  only  .   as   rmnv    of  th       , 

through  a  ndiculoua  imperious  conduct,  frnkthemj 

itly  below  what  they  call  |  Aa  they  moffi 

certainly  cone  of  a  Cuperior  order  of  be- 

l  ble  to  me  that  they 
...in  to  perfections,  that  would 

.1     tO      I'll 

pre-eminence  :  I  I  tenor  of  their 

«  >nd  I    imperfc&iona  and  ab> 
aurda'tieato  attain  thai  character.     1   it  as  facta  are  al- 

\>.i\  .'oar 

to  reprove  vice,   i    ►  ■    ,  (ketch  of  the   cha- 

ra>i  n  1  had  the  honor  to  I 

or,  in.  other  words,  i    ri                     latea  I   was 

compel]  vl  lot  inpedotu  behaviour 
I 

My    li.ii    mifti  ic  who- 

•- 
I    t 

1    i 

. 

E 

i ;  but    1 
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fon   (who  was  about  feventeen  years  of  age,   a  mim:te 
puny  dwarf  about  tour  feet  high)  had  reprefented  to 

QOther,  that  I  had  dared  one  evening,  in  fummer,  to 
requefl:  his  going  to  bed  at  eleven.  Her  highnefs  gave 
me  to  uadefftand,  that  gentleman  (meaning  her  fcara- 
mouch)  was  not  to  be  infultcd  by  creatures  like  me  : 
that  her  fon  mould  go  to  bed  when  he  pleafed,  unltfs 
perfons  of  confeque  ice  gave  orders  to  the  contrary. 
Wan  her  fen  to  be  ordered  by  the  fcum  of  the  earth  ? 
She  then  commanded  this  minute  gentleman  in  my  hear- 
ing, not  to  fpeak  to,  or  make  the  leaft  familiarity  with 
luch  low  wretches*  This  was  followed  by  a  Hern  look 
at  mej  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  menace  what  fliould 
be  the  confequence  of  my  future  temerity. 

This  infatuated  woman  was  fo  confummately  ambi- 
tious as  to  order  me  to  take  the  mop  and  fcour  the 
place  wherein  any  vifitor  happened  to  ftand  while 
fpeaking  to  her5  although  his  or  her  feet  were  as  clean 
as  the  boards  themfelves.  This  piece  of  audacity  was, 
I  fuppofe,  to  intimate,  that  flie  would  not  fit  near 
the  plr.ee  which  was  polluted  by  the  feet  of  any  other 
perfon.  This  inftance  of  the  extravagance  of  human 
vanity  and  abfurdity  may  perhaps  be  difputed  by  many, 
but  it  is  as  true  as  I  now  grafp  this  pen  with  which  I 
write.  It  were  needlefs  to  recount  all  the  imperti- 
nences Jhe  daily  teafed  me  with.  Suffice  it  to  know, 
that  I  laboured  to  pleafe  her,  but  found  it  irnpoffible  : 
fhe  was  a  peil  to  her  own  happinefs,  and  envied  that 
any  .  tal  (hould  fhare  any  peace.      She  was  how- 

ever taken  oif  in  a  few  hours  illnefs,  and  left  this  world 
in  the  greater  horror  End  defpair. 

I ,Iy  fecond  miftrefs  was  one  who  wa6  nearly  as  proud 

. .  former,  but  it  confifled  chiefly  in  a  violent  paf- 
hon  for  clrels  and  equipage.  And  in  tin's  particular 
the  was  often  monihed  to  iuch  a  degree  as  to  overpower 
her  fenfes,  and  throw  her  into  fits.      An    inilance   of 

I  foall  QCWJrelate,     Being  on  a  vifit  to  a   neigh- 
bouring 
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idy    (with  whom  my  mid  vfs  was  ever   vying 

j  tliu  afternoon  was  (pent  with  the 
nil,  on  leaving  the  drawing  room,  my  miflrefs 
icned  to  brufti  againft  the   head  cook-maid,  who 
appeared  remarkably  elegant,  in  a  neat  light-grounded 
lowered  cbiatz.     My  miftrefswai  (truck  with  her  ap- 
r  her  earneftly,  "  Jenny,"  Hie  cried, 
"  reach  mc  the  lavender  !"  and  immediately  fell  down 
into  a  fwooa.      After  having  recovered  herlelf,  (he  or- 
!  her  chair  to  he  got  ready  with  all  imaginary 
i.     After  we  got  home,  (he  called  me  up  to 
her :  "  jenny,"  (he  faid,  with  a  voice  interrupted  with 
,  "  did  youobferve  the  creature's  in- 
ce  :    Unpin  me?"   "  La,  Madam,"  faid  I,  "  what 
is  it  offends  your   Ladyfhip  ?"  M  Offends  !   Such  info- 
be  home  !    a  chi.it/  too  !    I  (hall  die  with 
:i."     "  Mrs.  Sufan's  gown  you  mean,  1  fup- 
;  I. — "  Mrs.  Sufan  !   filthy  trollop! 
Mrs.  Sufan  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !   Here  take  this  (giving  me 
the  gown)  ;  you  will  now  he  as//W  as  that  minx.  W  :11 ! 
i  never  met  with  fo  audacious  an  affront  before.      Had 

Lady    G 1  informed  me  (he  had  thrown  hergowa 

i  it    wretch,   'twould  have  been    fome    fatisfaction  : 

to    fuffer    the  creature    to  wear  it  in  my  prelence, 

before  I  intolerable." — "  Many," 

ight  I,  "  if  you  (hould  receive fuch  affronts  every 

day,    provided    they    terminated   thus  in   my  favour,   I 

care 

nighl  was,  however,  an  irkfome  one  to  me.     It 
ne  to  comb  her  hair  a  full  hour 
St   before  (he  went  te  deep,   or  rather  it  was 
my  bufinefs  to  lull  her  to  (leep  with   combing.      Four- 
rent  combs  were  each   night    fucceffivcly   ap- 
plied to  her  hair  with  affiduous  labour  ;  but  this  night 
was  marked  for  my  having  to  bellow  five  full  hours  in 
the  painful  talk.     Often  did  I  rell  my  anna, 

jLid  .  id  I -renew  the  .painful  talk.     At  laft  I 

rot 
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got ]  p,  and  Kfti 

60  creep  to  my  own.  Her  anger  too  was  moil  ungo- 
vernable, and  arofe  on  the  mofl  trivial  occafions,  nay 
fometimes  from  no  occafion  at  all.  One  day  (after 
having  laid  the  cloth  for  dinner)  the  1x11  rang  with 
more  than  ordinary  quicknefa  ;  I  flew  to  my  miftrefa, 
who,  as  foon  as  I  entered,  darted  her  eyes  (which 
beamed  with  fire)  full  upon  me,  and,  without  fpcaking 
one  word,,  matched  one  of  the  forks  from  the  table, 
which  ftie  threw  with  fuch  violence,  that,  as  I  turned 
to  fhan  the  blow,  it  ftrnek  me  on  the  back  fide  of  my 
head,  and  ftuck  there — I  was  in  fueh  terror  that  I  ran 
as  far  as  the  kitchen  with  the  fork  in  my  head,  not 
having  prefence  of  mind  to  draw  it  out  again,  which 
was  done  by  the  butler,  who  fwore  I  looked  like  Lady 
Macbeth  in  the  tragedy.  I  law  her  no  more  that  day, 
but  next  morning  I  was  recompensed  with  a  brocade 
filk  gown,  very  little  worfe  for  the  wear;  I  was,iiolv- 
ever,  for  feme  days  exceedingly  fore.  Her  temper, 
notwithflanding  this,  broke  out  as  violent  as  ever,  not 
many  days  after,  on  a  very  trivial  occafion.  It  were 
endlefs  to  recount  the  ma  ty  bruifeo  and  ftrokes  I  re- 
ceived in  htr  fervice.  Suffice  it  to  know,  that  in  a  few 
years  after  this  javelin  affair,  flic  died  of  a  furfeit  o£ 
lampreys. 

I  fnall  now  clofe  this  narrative  (which  I  could 
lengthen  out  much  farther  }>  with  obferving,  that,  from: 
the  (ketches  already  drawn,  you  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  what  fatiefaftion  thofe  minde  enjoy,  whe  arc  too 
proud,  or  rather  too  fill  ,  to  make  uf.  of  the  meanai 
that  wo  .Id  mak e  tiiem  u  !  >ved  by  their  ferva  its,  and! 
enjoy  Ives  the  tranquillity  that  is  inseparable: 

from  humility  aud  virtue- 
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CHAP.       LXIX. 

DR.     SCHOMBERo's    METHOD    OF     READING      FOR      FE- 
MALE    IMPROVEMENT. 

IN    A    LETTER   TO    A    LADY. 
MADAM, 

CONFORMABLE  to  your  defire,  and  my  pro- 
r.ii'e,  I  prefent  you  with  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
method  of  reading  ;  which  you  would  have  had  fooner, 
only  that  you  gave  me  leave  to  fet  them  down  at  my 
leifure -hours.  1  have  complied  with  your  requeft  in 
both  thefe  particulars  ;  fo  that  you  fee,  Madam,  how 
abfolute  your  commands  are  over  me.  If  my  remarks 
mould  anfwer  your  expectations,  and  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  intended  ;  if  they  fhould  in  the  lead 
conduce  to  the  fpending  your  time  in  a  more  profitable 
«nd  agreeable  manner  than  mod  of  your  fex  generally 
do,  it  will  give  me  a  pleafure  equal  at  lead  to  that  you 
receive. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  female  part  of  the  hu- 
man creation!  on  whom  Nature  has  poured  out  fo  many 

Dl  with  fo  lavi.'h  a  hand,   would  pay   fome    n 
t,>  the  cultivating  their  minds  and  improving  their  un- 
it is  calily  accomplinVd.      Would   they 
below  a  fourth  part  of  the  rime  they  throw   away   on 
irilles   and   gewgaws   of  drefs,  in   reading  proper 
:  would  perie&ry  anfwer  their  purpofe.      Not 
I  am  again!)  the  ladies  adorning  then  perfons;  let 
them  be  fet  off  with  all  the  ornaments  that  ait  and  na- 
can  conlpire  to  produce   for   their  embelliihment, 
let  it  be  with  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  not  caprice 
:    for  there  is   good  fenfe    in   drcls,   as   in 

all 
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all  things  elfe.     Strange  do&rine  to  fome  I   But  I  am 
fure,  Madam,  you  know  there  is — You  pradtife  it. 

The  firft  rule  to  be  kid  down  to  any  one  who  rcadj 
to  improve,  is  never  to  read  but  with  attention.  As 
the  ah&rufe  parts  of  learning  are  not  neccflary  to  the 
accomplifhment  of  one  of  your  lex,  a  fmall  degree  of  it 
will  fuffice.  I  would  throw  the  fubje&s  of  which  the 
ladies  ought  not  to  be  wholly  ignorant  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 


HISTORY MORALITY POETRY. 

The  firft  employs  the  memory  j  the  fecond,  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  third,  the  imagination, 

Whenever  you  undertake  to  read  Hiftory,  make  a 
fmall  abftract  of  the  memorable  events  ;  and  fet  down 
in  what  year  they  happened.  If  you  entertain  your- 
felf  with  the  life  of  a  famous  perfon,  do  the  fame  by 
his  mod  remarkable  aAions,  with  the  addition  of  the 
year  and  the  place  he  was  born  at  and  died.  You  will 
find  thefe  great  helps  to  your  memory,  as  they  will  lead 
you  to  remember  what  you  do  not  write  down,  by  a 
fort  of  chain  that  links  the  whole  hiftory  together. 

Books  on  Morality  deferve  an  exact  reading.  There 
are  ncne  in  our  language  more  ufeful  and  entertaining 
than  the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians.  They 
are  the  ftandards  of  the  Englifh  tongue,  and  as  fuch 
mould  be  read  over  and  over  again  ;  for  as  we  imper- 
ceptibly Aide  into  the  manners  and  habits  of  thofe  per- 
sons with  whom  we  mod  frequently  converfe,  fo  read- 
ing being,  as  it  wore,  a  filent  converfation,  we  infenfi- 
bly  write  and  talk  in  the  ftyle  of  the  authors  we  have 
the  moil  often  read,  and  who  have  left  the  deepeft  im- 
preffions  on  our  mind.  Now,  in  order  to  retain  what 
you  read  on  the  various  fubjecr.6  that  fall  under  the  head 
of  morality,  I  would  advife  you  to  mark  with  a  pen- 
til 
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<  ''  >rth  remembering.     If  a  pat 

do*  n    in    I  .''n  ;  if  an 

it  ;  ii  a  whale   pap  t  in 

toned  boo!  i  are 

u ritte 1  in   the   fame  laofe  and   uuconne&ed  manner, 

ilk  over  the  firfl    b'ne.     By  thefe  means 

•  the  m.  il   valuable,  and  they  will  link 

our  memory  th-m  the  reft,  on  repeated  read- 

iu  r,  by  being  diftingui/hed  from  them. 

The  lalt  article  is  poetry.     The  way  of  diftinguilh- 

ood  poetry  from  bad,   is   to  turn  it    out  of  vcrfc 

into  profe,  and  fee  whether  the  thought  is  natural,  a;'d 

the  words  adapted  to  it  ;  or  whether  they  are  not  too 

big  and  founding,  or  too  low  and  mean  for  the  fenfe 

would  c  mvey.     This  rule  will  prevent  you  from 

being  impofed  on  by  bombaft  and  fuftian,  which  with 

many  panes  for  lublime  ;    lor  fmooth  verfes  which   run 

oft'  the  ear  with  an  eafy  cadence,  and  harmonious  turn, 

often  impofe  nonfenfe  on  the  world,  and    are   like 

your  fine  dreued  beaux,  who  pais  (or  fine  gentlemen. 

Diveft  both  from  their  outward  ornaments,  and  people 

are  furprifed  they  could  have  been  foeafily  deluded. 

I  have  DOW,   Madam,  given  a  few   rules,  and   thofc 

•  fuch  only  as  are  really  neoeffary.      I  could  have  added 

more  ;  but  thefe  will  be  fufficient  to  enable  you   to  read 

without  burdening  your  memory,  and  ytt  with  another 

view  befides  that  of  barely  killing  time,  as  too   many 

are  ao  to  do. 

The  ta(k  you  have  impofed  on  me,  is  a  ftrong  proof 
of  your  knowing  the  true  value  of  time,  and  always 
having  unproved  it  to  the  beft  advantage,  were  there 
no  other  ;  and  that  there  n.re  other  proofs,  thofe  who 
have  the  pleafure  of  being  r.cquaiited  with  }  t  a  can  tell. 
As  for  my  part,  Madam,  you  have  done  me  too 
much  honour,  by  finglii  ;  me  oj.  from  Jl  your  ac- 
quaintance 0:1  tb's  occafion,  to  fay  airy  thing  that 
would  not  look  like  flattery  ;  you  yourfelf  would tl 

it 
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it  fo,  were  I  to  do  you  the  common  jufb'ce  all  your 
friends  allow  you  :  I  mull  therefore  be  filent  on  this 
head,  and  only  lay,  that  I  {hall  think  myfelf  well  re. 
warded  in  return,  if  you  will  believe  me  to  be,  with  the 
Utmoft  fincerity,  as  I  really  am, 

Madam, 

Your  faithful 
humble  fervant, 

I.  SCHOMBERG. 


CHAP.     LXX. 

THE    SEQUESTERED    LOVER. 

'V* E  wild  waving  woods,  that  now  clofng  your  fade, 
•*•     Now   wantonly  parting,  difport  with  the  beam  ; 
Thou  river,  whofe  current  refrtfhes  the  mead ; 
And  you,  ye  rude  ruins  thatjhadow  hisjlream  : 

Tefochs  that  hang  white  on  the  fide  of  yon  hill ; 

Te  herds  who  leneath  crop  the  grafs  of  the  vale  ; 
Te  that  chirp  in  the  hedge,  orflim  light  on  the  rill, 

Or  fluttering,  give  your  gay  wing  to  the  gale  : 

Sweet  infpirers  of  thought  !  and  thoufweetef,  thou  Dove, 
Whofe  fiver  plumes Jtiinc  thro'1  the  boughs  of  the  tree, 

Efcap'  d from  the  rage,  and  away  from  the  love, 
Allfknt  and  fad,  a  companion  to  me  ! 

Ah  I 
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Ah  !  wb$ .  on  the  landfc  %pe  arc  . 

Why  futlJenly  jhirt  s  the  fond  ear  to  my  eye  f 
hailing  each  objeff,  and  cheerful  each  found* 
Why fleals  from  my  lofom  the  farrowing Jigh  ? 

bant  the  fair  fcenee,  til/ enraptured  I fnd 

That fweetifl  oblivion  the  Mufcs  bell 
Till  the  fun/bine  that  gilds  you fbail  heighten  my  mind, 
And  my  fancy  forgets  that  my  heart  has  a  woe ! 

..  m  xy  ye Jlourifh,  fair  f  cues  as  ye  rife, 
Soflill  be  your  charms  I  yfimplieity  grac'if, 
illpleafe  andfurprife, 

Nor  by  fully  lefajhion'd,  nor  toriur'J  by  t 

\en  the  glad feafotu  their  ble/Jtngsfball  yiela\ 

And  C  r  >,  and  Flora  adorn, 

May  the  labourer's  I  '  ud  in  the  A  Id, 

And  the  breeze  wbijperfofi  thro'  the  uWowing  a 

Andfo  when  th  '   mild  glories  decline, 

And  fade  from  thtjky  the  loft  blujhes  of  light, 
Unfu '  udlefs  may  CritrsiA  /vine 

Ereyct  you<jre  hid  by  the  envious  night. 

AndwhM  her  fair  form  glitters  bright  in  the  food, 
AnAJheds  on  its  bofom  a  tremulous  ray, 

top  of  the  hi//,  gilds  :  he  gloom  of  the  wood, 
And fifiens  each  beauty  that  glared  in  the  day  ; 

fmch  a  night,"  following  PbilomePs  voice, 
Asfhejngs  her  fweet  Jong  to  the  bjfenmg  air, 

r'dfrom  crowds,  or  by  chance  or  by  choice, 
To  this  bower joomldfome  gentle  Jpirii  repair  : 

A  a  Whilft 
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the  nightingale's Jha'ui, 

'/'  o  ii  \  '.y/lrtiy, 

,  if  this  verfefhould  remain, 
Nor  hec&Ufsly  turn  from  a  wanderer's  lay. 

Perhaps  they  ivill  deem  him  neglected,  forlorn. 
As  ihsy  mark  hoiu  his  numbers  alljloiv  ; 

Of  Fortune  the  ftoort,  or  Beauty  the  J corn, 
Copjcclure  his  forroiv,  and  pity  his  nvoe. 


CHAP.    LXXI. 

THE     HISTORY    OF    PHILOCLES    AND    PANTHEA. 

THE  celebrated  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  lias  dis- 
covered, in  his  Moral  Reflections,  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  ;  but  none  of  his  max- 
ims appear  to  me  to  be  more  juit  than  the  following  : 

"  Abfence  may  extinguifh  weak  paffions ;  but  it 
adds  new  force  to  the  ftrong  ;  jult  as  the  wind  which 
puts  out  a  little  fire,  makes  a  great  one  burn  with 
double  fury." 

The  juftnefs  of  this  obfervation  will  appear  evidently 
from  the  following  ftory,  the  truth  of  which  I  can 
vouch  for,  and  the  probability  of  which  nobody  will 
call  in  queftion. 

Philccles,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  confidtrable  for- 
tune, and  remarkable  for  his  perfonal  beauty,  was  dif- 
tinguifaed  from  the  moft  of  his  age  and  condition  by  a 
Angular  turn  of  character.  He  looked  upon  love  as  a 
paffion  fo  dangerous,  that  he  formed  a  resolution  to 
fnun  every  woman  that  had  infpired  him  with  a  grow- 
in  g  paffion.  It  was  cuftomary  with  him  to  argue  in 
thw  manner  :  Pleafure  refembles  fire  ;  at  a  certain  dif- 

tance 
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tance  it  v.-  b  it  we  cannot  make  a  near  approach 

with  burned. 

: 
a  manner  I  is,  that  he  foon  acq 

vcr> 
owing   to  ,  and   n  >t 

itution,  it  di  1  ii"t  I  l!  fooi 

of  Florinda  ;  and  1 
unknown  I  a  in  fuch 

a  particular  manner,  us  drew  upon  her  the  envy  of  moil 
of  her  female  acquaintance,  and  was  to  her  a  matter  of 
the    htgheft   triumph.      Her  joy,  however,  was   foon 
when  fhe  was  informed  that  Philo- 
tnce,  thin!.'  r  of  Paris  might 

h  to  cure  him  of  his  love  ;   an  opi- 
nion in  which  he  w.13  not  deceived. 

Philocles,  after   a  few  months  refidence  m  that  gay 
place,  which  feems  to  be  confecrated  to  pleafure, 
feveral  intrigues  with  ladi(  rhafe  fentin 

aactly  with  his,  and  who  confidered  love  as  a 
trnnfient  .  it,  which  Ihould  never  be  carried  to 

a  ferious  attachment,  returned  to  England,  a 
with   the  utmoll  indifference,  that  Ftoi 
abfencc  been  married  to  a  peer.      This  intelli  fence  did 
not  ditpkafe   him,  as   he  was  now 
proaches. 

Philocles,  with  a  heart  entirely  difengaged,  refumed 

bis  former  courfe  of  life,  p  entirely 

leafure  and  diflipation.   But  loon  a  grit-rate  beauty 

ed  what  one  of  an  inferior  order  could  not  do. 

P  c  tthea,  the  luftre  of  wh  1  by 

nothing  but  the  gracefulnefs  and  maj<  fty  of  h  r  perfon, 

•  w  in  the  bread  of  Philocles,  v  ' 

ich  ftronger   than   I 

before,   io  far   bore  lance    tj   I  I    he 
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coullfccaiify   perceive   the  traces  of  his  former  paflion, 
and  therefore  refolved  to  be  upon  his  guard. 

He,  however,  could  not  immediately  refolve  to  de- 
prive himfelf  of  the  pleafurc  of  feeing  ar.d  converfnig 
with  Panthea,  and  every  new  interview  contributed  to 
add  new  fewel  to  the  flame  of  love,  with  which  his  heart 
now  glowed,  which  throbbed  in  all  his  veins.  Each 
time  he  faw  Panthea  appeared  to  him  the  firit ;  and  it 
Jo  highly  probable  he  would  have  entirely  forgot  his 
refolution,  had  it  not  been  for  a  weaknefs  which  no 
man  is  entirely  free  from,  lie  could  not  ft.md  the 
ridicule  of  his  circle  of  acquaintance,  before  whom  he 
had  often  declared  his  intentions,  and  boafted  of  his 
refolution  to  act  in  confequence.  Falfe  fhame  had  as 
much  influence  over  PLilocles  as  over  moft  mer.  lie 
immediately  refolved  to  abfent  himfelf,  and  accordingly 
went  to  Veniue.  But  the  image  of  his  dear  Panthea 
cculd  not  fo  e«fily  be  effaced  from  his  mind.  Her 
idea  haunted  him  both  day  and  night  ;  and  this,  with 
the  fenfe  of  his  own  weaknefs,  in  facrificing  real  hap- 
pinefs  to  the  opinion  of  men  unworthy  of  his  ehVem, 
had  fuch  an  effect,  on  him,  that  he  was  fcized  with  a 
violent  fever.  His  life  was  almoft  defpaired  of;  and 
it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  recovered,  had  not  a 
refolution  which  he  initantly  formed  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  hope  of  feeing  his  beloved  Panthea  again, 
contributed  more  to  reft  ore  bis  health  than  all  the  afif- 
tr.r.ce  cf  his  phyficians. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  Panther,  who  had 
taken  offence  at  his  inconfjllancy,  for  fome  time  declined 
feeing  him  ;  but  being  foon  after  informed  that  he  was 
fallen  dangeroufly  ill,  her  paflion  took  the  afcendant, 
r.ndfhe  went  to  fee  him.  Philocles  was  in  a  fhort  time 
reflored  to  health,  and  owed  his  recovery  entirely  to 
Panthea's  vifitB,  which  were  very  frequent. 

Panthea,  having  thus  difcovertd  her  heart,  made  no 
longer  any  difficulty  to  admit  the  addreffes   of   Phi- 
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chap.    LXXil; 

THE    DEATHS    OF    LUCRET1  I 

THE  force  of 
ftrongly  than  in  th 
ted  upon    Lucretia, 
If,  and  \ 
Th<  le  actions  iVeni  to  i  the 

revolutions  to  which  th< 
caiioned  the  abolition   of  monarchy  an 
mans,  and  the  Latter  put  an  end  to 
of  t  iri.   But  i! 

for   antiquity,  and   examine  til 
judu 

ther  I  ■  of  huma  i  inacy  than 

almity.     Lucretia,  Eoi-  fearof 
worl  .-,  chofe  rat  i.e.-  to  fubmit  to  the   lewd 

s  of  Tai  it  thoU  jht  tii.: 

bed  in  the  emb 

upon  vanity,  and  I    i  bigh  a  \  I  e  for'the  opinion  of 

in.i  .:, 
fcrs  ' 

t  with  him 
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"  Pietus,  it  is  not  painful."  But  the  death  of  Lucre- 
tin  gave  rife  to  a  revolution,  and  is  therefore  become 
iUaftrioua  ;  though*  as  St.  Auguftine  jultly  obferves,  it 
is  only  an  inftance  of  the  weaknefs  of  a  woman,  too 
folicitous  about  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

Virginius,  i.i  killing  his  daughter,  to  preferve  her 
from  falling  a  victim  to  the  luft  of  the  decemvir  Clan- 
iii'js,  was  guilty  of  the  higheft  rafhnefs  ;  iince  he  might 
certainly  have  gained  the  people,  already  irritated 
agajnft  the  tyrant,  without  enibruing  his  hands  in  his 
own  bhx.d.  This  action  may  indeed  be  extenuated,  as 
Virginius  flew  his  daughter  from  a  falfe  principle  of 
honour,  and  did  it  to  preferve  her  from  what  both  he 
and  flie  thought  worfe  than  death  ;  namely,  to  preferve. 
her  from  violation  :  but  though  it  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  L^cai.d,  it  {hould  not  certainly  be  praifed  or 
admired 


CHAP.     LXXIII. 
THE     SIBYL. 

AN     ORIENTAL     STORY. 

IN  early  times,  before  the  Christian  facrafice  had 
taken  from  evil  fpirits  their  power  to  hurt  mankind, 
a  matron  of  the  Ea(tT  followed  by  two  fair  daughters, 
went  to  the  fhore  cf  the  tempestuous  fea,  to  fupplicate 
the  fabled  Neptune.  "  Thou,  powerful  God,  who 
fwallowedft  up  the  father,  fpare  the  fon  !  Lo  !  I  fub- 
mit.  The  widow  ftands  reflgned  ;  but  hear  the  mo- 
ther." Her  bare  knees  preffed  the  rock,  ihe  bowed 
before  the  wave  that  roared  againft  it ;  and  as  (he  prayed, 
flie  paid  the  angry  deity  the  tribute  of  her  tears.    The 

fea 
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fea  had  robbed  her  of  her  lord  ;  but  piety  had  ta 
her  reugnatiod.  She  kitted  the  btach  again,  and  was 
departing  ;  when  there  appeared  upon  the  riling  wave, 
erect  and  unconcerned,  a  human  figure;  the  habit  fpoke 
her  female  :  age  fat  upon  her  brow,  but  free  from  all 
mmanded  only  reverence  ;  her  dry  feet 
floated  on  the  water's  funace  ;  her  filver  hair  played 
negligently  in  the  ltorm  ;  her  hand  was  on  her  heart, 
her  eye>  on  heaven.  The  daughter  fhrieked  ;  the  pa- 
rent knew  the  form  as  it  approached,  and  bending  to 
the  earth,  hailed  the  Erythrean  Sibyl. 

She  waved  her  hand  ;  and  the  fca  ceafed  its  tumult: 
"  Amia,"  faid  (he,  "  tliy  virtue  has  reached  heaven. — 
I  Children  remember  ! — The  virtue  of  a 
daughter  is  obedience  :  the  bri^htelt  jewel  in  a  virgin's 
crown,  is  modeily  !  "  Slie  vaniflied.  The  fea  re  fumed 
its  roaringj  and  the  broad  fun  was  now  half  funk  be- 
neath  the  bilious. 

No  moon  could  light  them  homeward  :  the  fea-ftorm 
brought  its  thunder  to  the  land  ;  and  as  they  liood 
behind  a  ruined  tower  lor  (belter  from  its  fury,  they 
heard  the  muttered  founds  of  midnight  rites,  and  horrid 
incantations — a  gleam  of  lightning  (hewed  at  once  the 
place.  Within  an  ample  circle,  furrounded  by  dark 
grafs,  the  works  of  fancied  faries,  llcod  a  decrepit 
ture,  bulled  in  his  infernal  facrafices  j  nine  times 
he  walked  about  the  fatal  circle,  and  each  blade  black- 
ened  where  his  fell  foot  came  :  in  the  midft  he  raifed  a 
pile  of  mouldering  coffins,  and  of  broken  gibbits  ;  and 
covered  it  with  the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  juft  rent  by 
thunder.  Upon  the  heap  he  kid  a  human  body,  warm 
from  its  fepulchrc  ;  and,  with  a  blue  flame  which  his 
breath  raifed  from  the  ground,  he  lighted  the  ftrange 
heap. 

Till  then  the  ceremonies  were  but  feen  imperfectly, 
as  the  interrupted  flaflu'ngs  from  the  clouds  gave  op- 
portunity ;  now  all  was  evident ;  the  infernal  ceremony 

(hone 
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fhone  with  its  own  light ;  and  as  the  flame  advanced, 
the  hagged  wizard  walked  his  round,  repeating  fecret 
prayers. 

flames  diflinctly  fhewed  the  bedy  they  were  to 
confhme  ;  a  youth  of  perfeft  beauty,  who  feemed  only 
to  fleep  air  id  ft  the  fire  ;  at  length  it  reached  him,  and 
they  law  him  bum,  by  flow  degrees,  to  allies  ;  then, 
with  a  dreadfid  fhriek,  the  forcerer  leaped  into  the 
fire  ;  a  thick  fmoke  rofe,  darker  than  night,  and  fpread 
itfelf  abroad  till  it  filled  all  the  circle.  After  a  while 
it  cleared,  and  from  the  glowing  embers  of  the  fire 
there  rofe  again  the  youth  who  had  been  burnt.  Deep 
rnufic  iflued  from  the  circle's  verge,  and  to  its  folemn 
notes  the  figure  flow  auended.  The  unwiinkled  fore- 
head and  the  rofy  checks,  the  lips  of  coral  and  the 
golden  hair,  rofe  fiom  the  fhapelefs  afhes  in  full  beauty. 
They  turned  :  for  modefly  refufed  their  feeing  more  ; 
but  in  a  little  time  the  mufic  ceafed,  and  the  new-born 
youth  came  up,  and  flood  before  them,  with  an  eafy 
grace,  clothed  in  an  azure  robe,  ftudded  with  filver  ftars. 
The  mother  trembled  ;  for  the  Sibyl's  warning  yet 
rung  in  her  affrighted  ears.  The  daughters  young  a.  d 
unexperienced,  flood  charmed  with  the  youth's  beauty. 
He  told  their,  he  was  Jove;  he  wooed  them  to  his  arms; 
and  added,  they  mould  walk  the  Empyrean  heaven. 

The  mother,  bold  in  the  Sibyl's  facred  kffon,  charged 
him  with  impofture  ;  but  the  girls  were  ftill  in  raptures. 
A  cloudy  chraict  raifed  them  from  the  earth,  and  as 
they  rode  along  the  air,  they  thought  they  had  reached 
the  very  height  the  flatterer  prornifed.  They  lifAened 
to  his  foothiag  words.  The  penfive  mother  frowned. 
She  told  them  poets  feigned  ;  for  gods  were  holy.  The 
favour  of  the  Sibyl  gave  her  courage,  and  her  maternal 
love  infpi'.-ed  a  facred  eloquence.  They  doubted  as  {he 
fpoke.  At  length  the  elder  was  convinced.  She  join- 
er parent  in  her  a:guments  ;  but  inconfiderate  youth 
betrayed  the  other.     This  told  them  "  Power  was 

power 
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r,  aiul  fpkndour  fplendour :  tliat  he  who  could 
waft    th«n    through  the  air,  had  all  the  might  of 
;    and   there  could   be   no   heaven    if  it  were  not 
there  prefent  residence." 

She   gave    her  lily  hand  trembling,  yet  rcfolute,  to 
I    •  new  1  r?er.     The  jnothrr  (hrieked,  and  funk  upoi 
Icnee8|    in  vain.      Aerial  minillers  ferved  in  a  gay 
repail.      The   lover   and  the  loved  fat  down  together. 
The  mother  and   her  other  child  refufed.     Ambrofin 
the  food  on  plates  of  emeralds,  and  nectar  fparklcd 
in   the   adamantine   bowls.      But  nature  pleaded  ;  and 
the   favoured  miftrefs  would  not  be  blefTed  except  her 
mother  fhared.  Anguifh  tore  the  parent's  heart.  She 
:  fit  ;   fhc  begged  her  not  to  tafte  ;  and  when 
the  f  md  girl  doubted,   charged  her  on  her  obedience. 
But  (he  was   no  more  heard.      1  he   lover   once  again 
ted  both  ;  and  when  refufed,  he  frowned,  and  bade 
1   third,  and  pine  for  ever,  in  unpitied.  wretched- 
ness, and  unregarded  envy. 

A   dungeon,  now  rofe  in  an  obfeure  corner  cf  the 

place.      The  mother  and  the  daughter  were  thruft  into 

i.  by  fiends.      Heat  burnt  them  up,  and  they  were  pe- 

rifliing   with  third,   while  the  abandoned  filler,  as  fhe 

drank  her  full  bowl,  called  to  them  :  "  Now  who  is  in 

the  right  ?  Now  tell  me,   ii  obedience  to  her  or  him 

the  bitter  •"   The  filter   blufhed.      The  mother   only 

.  '■  See  to  morrow.  " 

lull  revelry  and  joy  prevailed  at  the  detefted  board  : 

the    fi  ker   ilil!    invited,   dill  defpifed  it.      The  mother 

1  on  them  with  iilent  forrovr.   At  length,   a  crim- 

py  ftretched   its  wide  curtains,  and  difclofed 

the   bridal    bed.      The  pair  advanced  towards  it  ;  and 

lir  give  once  more  the  afflicted  parent  words; 

1,  and  (he  Commanded  ;  both  in  vain.     The 

in!'.:t.  d  the  bed,  and  the  lover  fol- 

trita  difappeared,  the  velvet  bed  (hi 
to  a  corner  of  a  withered  hedge.     The  fplendaur  and 

the 
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the  power  at  once  were  over.  The  youthf'i!  Jove  now 
ftood  in  his  own  form,  a  Withered  farcererj  and  at  the 
inftant  appeared  the  Sibyl,  leading  in  her  band  the 
fovereign  of  the  country.  She  told  the  Itory.  Slie 
took  for  ever  from  the  wizard  his  former  power  of 
magic;  and  gave  the  virtuous  daughter  to  the  k 
The  mother  faw  her  emprefs  of  the  Eaft,  while  the 
deluded  difobedient  remained,  what  (he  had  made  her* 
felf,  the  bride  of -beggar)'  and  miferable  age. 

The  leffon  reaches  all.  The  world  allures  ;  and 
youth  is  unexperienced.  Obedience  to  a  parent  is  the 
path  to  happinefs.  Bleftings  attend  on  this  ;  and  mi- 
fcry  never  fails  to  accompany  the  other. 


C  II  A  P.     LXXIV. 

THOUGHTS    ON    THE    EDUCATION    OF    WOMEN  : 
BY    AN    ANONYMOUS    AUTHOR 

THE  education  of  men,  and  that  of  women,  ought 
to  be  conducted  on  the  fame  principles,  fo  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  vanity  of  both  being  directed  to  tffen- 
tial  objects.  In  almoft  every  other  refpect,  however, 
there  fhould  be  a  difference.  One  thing  in  particular 
is  to  be  cautioufly  avoided  in  the  latter,  that  is,  raifing 
the  imagination,  or  fuffering  them  to  do  any  thing 
from  paffion. 

Born  for  a  life  of  uniformity  and  dependence,  what 
they  have  occafion  for  is,  reafon,  fweetnefs,   and  I 
bility,  refourcesagai.ift  idlenefs  and  languor,  moderate 
dt  fires,  and  no  piffions. 

Were  it  in  your  power  to  give  them  genius,  it  would 
bs  almoft  always  a  uielefs,  and  very  often  a  dangerous 

prefent 
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prefent.  It  would,  in  general,  make  them  regret  the 
idence  lias  alligned  them,  or  have 
•  >  unjuftifiable  ways  to  get  from  it.  The 
belt  tafte  for  fcience  only  contributes  to  make  them 
particular.  It  takes  them  away  from  the  fimplioity 
of  their  domcilic  duties,  and  from  general  fociety,  of 
which  they  are  the  lovliell  ointment. 

Intended  to  heat  the  head  of  a  houfe,  to  bring  up 

children,    to  depend  on  a  mailer,   who  will  occalionally 

want  their  obedience   and  advice,  their  chiet   qualifiea- 

are  to  be  the  love  of  order,  patience,  prudence, 

'ht-mindednefa. 

■  ■cable  talents  they  can   connect  with 

theft  '    virtues  ; — the    more   parts  of    learning 

tin  y  have  tailed  the  elements  of,  fo  as  not  to  be  entirely 

(hut  out  of  mixed  converfation  ; — the  more  rclifh  they 

and  well  chofen  books  ; — and  the  more 

are  capable  of  reflecting,  the  better  and  happier 

■>  w  ill  they  be. 

RoufTcau    fays,  that    the  little   cunning   natural  to 

women   ought   not   to   be   checked,  becaufe  they  will 

want   it  to  captivate  the  men,  on  whom  they  depend. 

[table   maxim.      He  might  as  well  have 

recommended  difOmulation,  and  even   open  falfehood  ; 

table  as  they  are,  they  may  likewifc,  at  times, 

a  turn.      But  for  one  cafe,   in  which  vice  may  be 

J,  there  are  a  thoufaud  in  which  it  does  harm.   Nor 

is  there  any  thing  that  will  weather  every  ilorm,  fave 

the  habitual  exercife  of  virtue.     Belides,  if  there  were 

any  vies,  which  it  became  a  phibfopher  to  recommend, 

.    they  Qtould  not  be  the  loweft  of  all ; — thofe 

which  indicate  the  lail  degree  of  corruption,  both  in 

body  and  mind  ; — thofe  of  which  immediate  felf-inter- 

cll  is  the  object. 

all,  an  artful  woman  may  govern  a  weak  and 
narrow-minded  man  ;  but  (he  will  never  gain  the  eftcem 
attachment  of  a  man  of  fenfe, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     LXXV. 

WEDDED    LOVE     IS    INFINITELY    PREFERABLE    TO 
VARIETY. 

HAIL,  wedded  Love,  myjlerious  law,  true  fouree 
Of  human  offspring,  J ok  propriety, 
Jn  Paradife  of  all  things  common  elfel 

By  thts  adult' rous  hjl  was  driven  frcm  mm, 
Among  the  btjlial  herds  to  range  ;   by  thee, 
Founded  in  reafon,  loyal,  juj,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  fon,  and  brother,  frjl  lucre  known. 

Thou  art  the  fountain  of  dcmtjlic  fiveets, 
Whofe  bed  is  undefYd  and  chaje  pronoutw'd. 
Here  Love  his  golden  fiafts  employs,  herehghu 
His  conjlant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here  and  revels  ;  not  in  the  bought  finite 
Of%arlots,  lovelefs,  joylcfs,  unendear'd, 
Cafual  fruition  ;   nor  in  court-cmrurs, 
Mix' d  dance,  or  wanton  majh,   or  midnight  ball, 
Orfrenade,  which  the  Jlarved  lover  fngs  ^ 
To  his  proud  fair,  befl  quitted  with  dlfdain. 


CHAP. 
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T  il   i:     *M   E  R  C   [NARY     L  0 

A    MORA  1     TALE. 

WHEN 
with  very 
upon  a  man  much  inferior  to  her,  though  a  g 
in    !  , 

.  him  to  be  United  to  her 
io,  11..  ;  to  fee  herpaflion  for  him  fincerely  n 
Such  aw  •  i   afraid   to  give  lli! 

man  to    whom  her  heart    is   partial    encouragement, 
from  mi   app  - 
himfelf  of  her  prepoffeflions   in  h 

ove   his    ■■ 
fonal  regard  for  h 
henfi  >na  are  natural ;  and  if  the  latl 
tin-  >f  them  cannot  but 

fhmetlt   of  the    former.      T 

. 
by    |  of  her  iover  to  the  t. 

i  1  to  him  with 
imony.      If  ever  diffimulation  it  is 

upon  fuch  an  occafion  ;  aid  (he  who  ha 

Will  '.U); 

led  with  difapp 
Railed  to  a  fphere  of  life  in  whirh  (lie  never  *. 

',   from  the    humility  of  her    ,  the 

ftraitnefa  of  her  father's  ftiances,  Emilia  ].■'. 

I  her  large  forum  :  like  a  woman  of  fpirit,  an  I 
not,  in  th  nt   of  it,  lofe  fight  of  difcretion. 

i,  no  perfonsof  either  fex   nearly 
enough  related  to  her  tocontroul  her  a£tions,to  tal 
her  i:i  a  dida&ic  ilylc,  to  direft  her  conduct,  the  di 

B  b  tsoij 
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tion  which  (he  discovered  was  the  nru  re  remarkable,  and 
the  more  to  be  commended,  when  (he  came  into  the 
pofleflion  of  it.  The  propriety  of  her  behaviour,  in 
pe,  wis  (  bferved  with  pleafure  by  all  who  had 
a  real  clleem  for  her  :  by  thofe  among  her  female  friends 
who  longed  to  make  the  fame  figure  in  the  world,  and 
who  remembered  her  inferior  to  themfelves,  with  pair . 
May  not  envy  be  called  pain  ?  Doubtlefs  :  and  they 
who  are  disturbed  with  this  meaneft  of  the  human  paf- 
flons,  may  feelingly  exclaim  with  the  jealous  Moor, 

"  Farewell,  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell,   content!" 

Without  beauty,  without  bright  part?,  without  any 
dazzling  accomplishments,  without  a-;y  airs  to  fet  1  er- 
ielf  off  to  advantage,  Emil.'a  pleafed.  Though  not 
handfeme,  (he  was  far  irom  being  ugly;  and  though 
me  had  m.  t  an  acute,  (he  had  a  fohd  underftanding. 
.Smart  ejtpreffions  never  dropped  from  her  lips  ;  but  fcr 
fenfible  ones  (he  yielded  not  to  the  mod  fenlible  of  her 
fev.  Her  manners  were  winning,  her  obfervations  were 
1  is,  and  her  con  du£t  was  exemplary. 

En  .  U  was  not,  it  maybe  imagined,  from  this  (ketch 
of  her  characl  *  followers.     She  had  even  ad- 

mirers too.  The  majority  of  thofe,  indeed,  who  paid 
their  addreffes  to  her,  were  attracted  by  her  fortune  ; 
there  were,  however,  whom  (he  could  not  rank,  as 
they  were  in  fuperiqr  circumftances,  among  the  for- 
tune-hunting train.  She  received  all  the  attentions  of 
thofe  vho  crowded  about  her  at  every  public  place 
with  the  greateft  politenefs,  but  that  politcnefs  was 
genera!  :  me  gave  not  one  of  them  reafon  to  imagine, 
by  any  particular  diltinc.tions,  that  he  had  made  tire 
fmalleft  imprcilion  upon  her  heart.  Her  heart,  indeed, 
was  not  aife£ted  by  any  of  the  fpeeches  which  were 
addreffed  to  her  ears.  Thoroughly  acquainted,  from 
the  extenfivenefa  of  her  obfervation,  with  the  precife 
value  of  the  compliments  lavifhed  upon  her,   (he  confi- 

dered 
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i  a  card-table,  to 

of  no  mtrinfic  worth. 
Tn  the  fuit  oi 

Belt  herfelf  in  a  b'tth   while  fo 
i,   that  flu  could  hardly  h 
pafled  ii  b  i  bofom  concerning  him.     In    ; 
.  the increafe  of  his  attention  to  h?r,  was  the 
partiality  Tor  him  ; 
(horttune,  to  wilh  that  he  woul  I  m  ike  !  8  to 

ii  form  :  fearful  of  betraying  her  feelings  by 
confidered  by  her  lo\ 
'ill  into  hi.,  arms,  wii :  ig  him  the  trou- 

ble of  patting  the  previous  ij.  ouki 

not  bear   the  idea  of  having  her  f  lOated   in 

th.it  manner,   and   therefore    did   all    in    her    power    to 
fupprefs  fenfations  which  might,  fhc  imagined,  occafiou 
ioni  not  much  to  the  credit  of  her  unJeriland- 
ing,   though  in  no  way  injurious  to  her  honour. 

The  man  in  whofe  favour  Emilia  felt  her   he.irt   not 
a  little  agitated,  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  had 
i  genteelly  educated  ;   but  his  fortune  not  beiyg  an- 
fwerable  to  his   deiires,  he    had    been    for   feme   time 
ag  out  for  a  woman  in  a  iituation   to   improve   it. 
.   though   a  lucrative  marriage  was   the    chief 
t  ot   his  attention,   he  was  not  quite  of  fo    merce- 
nary a  difpoution  as  to  wifii  to   enrich   himfelf  with   a 
v^omaii    whom  he  abhorred,  wilh  whom  he  conl -i 
no  profpect  of  being  tolerably  happy  in   the   dosneftic 
Mils  Linton's  affections  he  was 
he  really  believed,  from  the  app  i 
'.nets  of  her  temper,  and  the  g<  •  her  heart, 

that  he  Ihould,  by  marrying  her,  with  the  cnlarg< 
ot   his  fortune,  addition  to  his  hap- 

pmels.      Animated   by  all  tli  tic  motives,   he  redoubled 

his 
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Lis  afilduities,  and,  having  drawn  very  favourable  cotl- 
clufiocs,  on«  cay,  from  a  converfation  with  Emilia, 
gave  pretty  fuong  hints  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
i!  ake  him  the  happieft  of  men. 

This  hint  was  net  thrown  away  upon  Emilia,  but 
flie  behaved  on  that  oceafion  with  the  propriety 
which  flie  had  difcovered  upon  (very  other,  and  with- 
out departing  in  the  leaf!  from  her  character  as  a  wo- 
man of  fortune,  a  woman  of  fenfe,  and  a  woman  of 
virtue.  Fully  fatisfied — more  than  fatisfied — chaimed 
with  her  behaviour,  he  took  his  leave,  and  left  her  not 
lefspleafed  T\ith  the  deportment  of  her  lover. 

When  ihe  came  to  reflect,  however,  upon  the  en- 
couragement which  ihe  had  given  to  Boothby,  flic  l>e- 
gan  to  think  that  ihe  had  been  too  hafty,  and,  in  ooi- 
fcqiience  of  a  retrofpect  of  her  behaviour,  determined 
to  tnake  tifc  of  a  Itratagem,  in  order  to  find  out  if 
her  lover  hpd  a  finccre  perfonnl  regard  for  her,  inde- 
pendent of  -her  fortune  ;  or  if  lie  only  counterfeited  a 
paffion  which  he  did  not  feelj  with  a  view  to  increafe 
his  income. 

While  Emilia  was  confidering  in  what  manner  fhe 
mould  conduct  her  new  feheme,  Boothby  was  enjoy- 
ing, by  anticipation,  the  fplendid  ftyle  of  life  in  which 
he  was  refolved  to  appear,  as  foon  as  he  became  mailer 
of  the  wealth  which  hung  temptingly  in  his  fight,  and 
juft  within  his  grafp. 

Flufhed  with  the  fuccefs  he  had  met  with,  upon 
the  drfclofure  of  his  paffion  for  a  woman  to  whom 
,  of  his  rivals,  with  better  incomes  than  he  had, 
looked  up  with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe  (cither  de- 
terred ty  diffidence,  cccafioned  by  the  difproportion 
in  their  circumftances,  or  a  pride  which  would  not  let 
them  rifk  the  difgtace)  he  triumphed  overthofe  rr 
but  r.ot  with  all  the  decency  of  a  politic  conqueror  :  he 
exhibited  too  many  marks  of  exultation,  and  pufiied 
his  raillery  fo  far  one  day,  agaii.lt  the  leaft  form:,'.. 

of 
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hem,   who    had    been    on    the    poi.it    of 
through  his  natoni  mock-fly  (baring  90  pr-r 
I!  rain    him)   that  he  provoke  J  him  to  return  a.;  a:.. 
■lily  to  he  digc 
"  What  do  yon  mean  by  that,   Shrr"   f?.id  Boothby. 
"  What  do  1  mean  by  that,  Sir  :"   replied  his  ac 
fary  in  a  taunting  tone. 

These  interrogations  would  have,  perhaps,  produced 
a    dial,   had    not  their  fa  I    kept    peaceably  in 

fhci'r    fcabbards    by  the  intcrpofition  of  their  fun  ound- 
irg  friends  :  they  even  (hook  hands,  and  declared  them- 

reconcued;  but  Boothby  wis  not  re 
« iled  to  his  antagonist  in  hi:;  heart; his impertinent  doubts 
with  regard  to  his  marriage  were  painfully  remembered. 

When    Boothby   went  to  his  Emilia    to  put  I 
hand  to  the  preparations  for  their  union,  he  f 

l>ing  over  a  letter.      Struck  at  the  fight  of  her  ::i  to 

unexpected  a  lituation,  he  flew  to  her  with  all  the  ea- 

1  Is  of  a  fympathi/ing  lover,   and  begged  to  know 

v  lt.it  hid  happened  to  throw  her  into  fuch  a  diilrt  fsful 

condfl  ion. 

id  of  returning  a  tetbal  anfwer,  fhe  gave  him 
the  letter. 
The  perufal  of  it  (hocked  him  extremely,  by  mfornv 
him  that  hi<  null  els  h  id,  by  a  capital  bankruptcy, 
lull  the  greateft  part  1 

After  a  long  p-.mfe   (during  which   Emilia  co.. 
to  watch  every  turn  of  his  CO 
perecived)  he  told  her  phinly,    jhat  he  coold  not 
lord  to  many  a  woman   without  money,   and   that 
fhooMonb  injure  her  as  well  .. 

his   " 

"  Mighty  well,  Sir?"  replied  ig  into  a 

,  "  you  (hafl  never  be  ." 

."  his 

1 
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paifion,  he  was  almoft  ready  to  hang  himfelf.      Never 
was  there  a  mercenary  lover  more  completely  mortified. 


• 


C  II  A  P.     LXXVII. 


ON  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  THE  TRENCH  FASHI- 
ONS, WITH  SOME  ADVICE  TO  THE  LADIES 
RESPECTING   CERTAIN   PARTS  OF  DRESS. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE     FRENCH. 

FASHION  is  to  cuflom  what  prejudices  are  to 
the  moral  virtues.  It  imperiouily  dictates  lawa 
to  thofe  who  live  under  its  empire,  and  its  decrees  are 
irrevocable.  Women,  that  bewitching  part  of  the 
creation,  bom  for  the  happfnefs  of  one  half  of  our  fex, 
and  for  the  torment  of  the  other,  difcontentcd  with  the 
little  that  the  laws  have  done  for  them  in  the  diflribu- 
tion  of  direct  power,  have  at  all  times  fought  to  acquire 
by  addrefs,  what  they  could  not  reafonably  hope  to 
obta*  by  open  force.  The  auxiliary  means  which 
they  have  ah..  yed  to  accomplilh  their  ends 

are  thofe  of  the  toilet;  but  in  blindly  fuffering  thcin- 
i  to  te  guided  by  cuftom,  and  adopting  new 
modes,  without  choice  and  without  reflection,  the  fair 
fex  do  net  derive  from  thofe  trifles,  to  which  they  annex 
fo  much  value,  all  the  advantage  they  expect.  Thofe 
whom  their  rank  or  chance  has  placed  in  a   coi.fpi- 

,    ftation,    generally  give  au  example  to  ot 
They  are  the  firft  to  adopt  fafhions,  and  often   take 
them  from  fome  rem',  te  fburce,  to  which  people  of  or- 
ary  rank  never  would  have  gone  to  look  for  the 

The 
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Tlu'  g'-and  fault  in  what  concerns  the  toilet,  and  tint 
agair.ft  which  '  ttobc  greatly  on  their  guard, 

too  much  into  general  fafhion,  and  not 
to  believe  that  becaufe  a  particular  drefs  becomes  one 
:  an,  it  will  become  all  in  the  like  manner.      To  de- 
ft roy  this  prejudice,  it  will  be  fufficicnt  to  obferve,  that 
ornaments    employed  in  drefs,  ought  to  be  varied  in 
l    compoiilion,  and  to  be  failed  to  the  fhapc  and 
e  of  thole  who  adopt  them.     Though  one  cannot 
form    general    principles    upon  this  fubject,   yet  after 
having  taken  a  view  of  tl  1  preceding  ag 

lhall  venture  to  make  a  few  curfory  observations  Upon 
the  fafliiona  which  prevail  at  prefent. 

It    is    wit!  nation  returns  to 

thole   rei  Ited  in  every  re- 

t,  and  disfigured  by  the  moft  whimrical  drefles,  pre- 
tented  to  tit  fight  only  hideous  figures.  In  the  firft 
ages  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  drefs  of  the  men 
varied  more  than  that  of  the  women.  Their  clothes 
were  alternately  iliher  too  long,  or  too  fiiort.  In  ge- 
l  are  more  becoming  and  more  noble 
than  tl:  Le  that  are  fiiort.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
euftom  (hould  be  attended  with  fo  many  inceiv. 
cue  t    It    (hould   abfolutcly  impede  the  exer- 

ciie  of  the  body,  and  thofe  Libours  which  our  wants  re- 
quire, and  which  luxury  comma 

air,  an  epocha  when  drefs  began 
to  (  m  barbarity,  long  coats  only  were  worn 

men  o\'  any  co  ifideration.     In  the  army,  howeve  •, 
<  ^'   M  '"  yi   fiiort  coats  were  always  re- 

tained.     In    the   fourteenth   century,   tl  drefs 

.  by  men  and  women.     Unde  is  of 

Ch  ■  Charles  \rl.  |y  were  in 

.  I  it  Charles  VII.  who  had  ill  made  legs,  again 
introduced  long  coat 

May  not  thu  drcumftanc  .  y  others  that 

.  ferretop  ■   ivcrb, 

which  fays  thai  nxuf/^&ww,    1 
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Nothing  is  more  curious,  and  at  the  fame  time  rid"- 
culous,  than  the  drefs  of  people  of  fafhion  during  the 
firft  years  af  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  Figure  to  your- 
felf  a  petit-maitre,  with  his  hair  flat  and  bufiiy,  drcfled 
in  a  doublet  fhaped  like  an  under  waiftcoat,  which 
fcarcely  covered  his  reins  ;  his  breeches  exceedingly 
ckife,  riling  very  high,  and  his  middle  bound  n 
with  ribands,  in  a  moll  whimfical  manner,  as  may  be 
flill  feen  in  fome  ancient  paintings  ;  add  to  all  this, 
artificial  moulders,  in  form  cf  a  cufhfon,  which  were 
placed  upon  each  moulder-blade,  to  make  him  appear 
to  have  a  large  cheft,  and  to  give  him  a  lobufr  and  vi- 
gorous appearance.  This  ftrange  caricatura  was  ter- 
minated by  fhoes,  the  points  of  which,  for  people  of 
the  firft  quality,  were  full  two  feet  in  length.  The 
populace  had  them  only  of  fix  inches  :  thofe  were 
what  they  called  fhocs  a  la  poulaine.  They  were  in- 
vented by  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Anjou,  to  con- 
ceal a  very  large  excrefcence  which  I  e  had  upon  one 
of  his  feet.  As  this  prince,  the  moft  gallant  and  beau- 
tiful man  of  his  age,  gave  the  lead  to  the  court,  every 
one  was  defirous  of  having  flioes  like  his.  Hence 
comes  the  origin  of  the  French  proverb  tire  fur  vn 
£i and  pied.  Under  Francis  I.  and  his  fuccefiors,  the 
form  of  the  men's  drefs  began  to  approach  perfection  ; 
but  under  the  good  Henry  IV.  it  became  preferable  to 
that  which  we  have  fince  adopted,  and  which  ftill  fub- 
fifts.  The  moft  ufeful  of  all  nudes,  and  that  which 
will  furvive  all  others,  though  it  has  found  many  ene- 
mies in  France,  is  the  peruke. — Eccleliaftics  were  long 
forbidden  to  wear  one  in  church.  In  1685,  a  cannon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Ueauveais  was  prevented  from  cele- 
brating mafe,  becaufe  he  wore  a  peruke.  He,  how- 
ever, depofited  it  in  the  bauds  of  two  notaries,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  choir,  and  profiled  againft  the  vio- 
lence 
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offered  him.     In  168$,  feveral  oratorians  *  were 
from   their  order,   becaufe  they  had  put  on 
At  that  time  they  wet  ■■•,  but  at 

very    thing  is  fo   much   changed,  that    even 
phyfictans,  who    formerly  confidered  an  enormous  pe- 
ruke u  the  bafia  of  their  reputation,  fcem  to  difdain 
ornament.      Several   have   adopted   the  hag,  and 
,e  (hall  foon  fee  them  preforming  their  morn- 
i.ig  v Hits  with  a  long  queue. 

When  bags  began  firft  to  be  in  fafhion,  people  never 
wore  them  except  when  in  dilhabille  ;  in  viiks  of  cere- 
mony one  could  not  appear  but  with  the  hair  tied  in  a 
iid,  arid  Boating  over  the  moulders.     This  is  abfo- 
lutely  contrary  ta  our  prefent  fafhion. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  monarchy,  the  ladies 
fcareery  paid  any  attention  to  drefs.     It  would  appear 
thai  they  thought  of  nothing  elfe  than   pleniing  their 
bufbands,   and    of  giving   a   proper   education  to  their 
children,   and  that  the  rdl  of  their  time  was  employed 
in  family  concerns,  and  rural  economy.      If  their  drefs 
(abject  to  little  change  in  thofe  primitive  times,  we 
Ought   not  to  be  aftonimed  t  »  fee  the  fair  fex  indem- 
nify   themselves    at    prefent    for    their    long  inaclion. 
however,   lias  experienced  the  fame  revo- 
lutions  as   that   of  the  men.      There  was  a  time  when 
their   robes   role  fo  high,   that  they  abfolutely  covered 
R  ;  but  mder  Charles  VI.  Queen  IfabeHa  of 

;i^  her  beauty, 
of  1     ring  the  fhoulders  and 
neck  una  > 

it  Jwvtnal  des   Urpns  fays  ref; 
■!i  the  women  dreffed  their  heads. 
"  I1  ..!  ladies  were  very  extra"- 

v  ps  wonderfully  high 

and 

'  ranee,  by  Cardinal 
pproved  by  the  Pop<  io  lOij. 
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and  large,  having  two  great  ears  at  eaoh  fide,  which 
were  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  that  when  they  wished  to 
enter  a  door,  it  was  impoffibk  for  thena. "  About  that 
time,  the  famous  Carmelite,  Thomas  Cenorc,  exercifed 
his  oratorical  talents  againft  thefe  caps.  His  efforts 
were  at  firft  fuccefaful  ;  but  his  triumph  was  of  fhort 
duration,  and  they  again  rofe  to  a  prodigious  degree  ; 
they  however,  at  length,  became  entirely  cut  cf 
fafluon. 

The  reign  of  Charles  VII.  brought  back  the  ufe  of 
ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  collars.  Some  years  before 
the  death  of  that  prince,  the  drefs  of  the  ladies  was 
ridiculous  in  the  higheft  degree.  They  wore  robes  fo 
exceedingly  long,  that  feveral  yards  of  the  train  dragged 
behind;  the  fleeves  were  fo  wide,  that  they  fwept  the 
ground;  and  their  heads  were  loft  under  immenfe 
bonnets,  which  were  three  fourths  of  their  breadth  in 
height.  To  this  whimfical  faihion  another  fucceeded, 
which  was  no  lefs  fo.  The  ladies  placed  a  kind  of 
cufhion  upon  their  heads,  loaded  with  ornaments,  which 
difplayed  the  word  tafte  imaginable.  This  head-drefs 
was  fo  large,  that  it  was  two  yards  in  breadth.  At 
that  period  it  was  abfolutely  necefTary  to  enlarge  the 
doors  of  all  the  houfes.  From  this  extremity,  the  fair 
fexpaffed  to  another  r.o  lefs  extravagant.  They  adopt- 
ed the  ufe  of  bonnets  fo  exceedingly  low,  and  they  ar- 
ranged the  hair  in  fo  clofe  a  manner,  that  they  appeared 
as  if  their  heads  had  been  fhaven.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  VIII.  Anne  of  Bretagne,  his  queen,  intro- 
duced the  ufe  of  the  black  veil,  which  ftie  always  wore. 
The  ladies  of  her  court  adopted  it  alfo,  and  ornamented 
it  with  red  and  purple  fringes  ;  but  the  cits,  improving 
upon  this  mode,  enriched  it  with  pearls  and  clafps  of 
gold. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  that  the  women 
began  to  turn  up  their  hair.  Margaret,  queen  of  Na« 
varre,  frizzed  that  on   the  temples,  and  turned  back 

that 
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fli.it  before.      This  princefs  Occafior.ally  added  to   this 
!  drefs   1  Inull  bonnet  of  velvet  or  fatin,  ornamen'- 
cd    with   pe&rl*  and  fords,   and  placed  over  it  a  fmall 
tuft  of  feathers.      Such  a  faihion  was  very  becoming-, 
and  this  puhaps  is  the  fir  ft  period  when  the  ladies  be- 
with  any  tafte.      A  revolution  was  a'r  fo- 
lutely   requiflte.      The  gallant  and  voluptuous  reign  of 
icn'ne  dc  Medic  is neceflarfly  brought  about  a  happy 
1  the  French  fafhions.     It  was  about  this  tirre 
that  the  chaferon  or  hood  appeared.      This  mode  con- 
tinued  a  long  time,  becaufe  the  fumptuary  laws  eftc- 
blifhed   a  on    in  the   Huff"  which  compofed  it. 

The  hoods  of  Indies  of  quality  were  of  velvet,  and  thofe 

of  citizens  of  plain  cloth.     La  Bcurcirr,  midwife  to. 
Miry  of  obtained  an  exprefs  order  from  the 

king   to   wear  one   of  velvet.     Of  all  the  fumptuary 
different  periods,  none  had  fo  fudden  an 
r  as  the  edict  of  Henry  the  Great  in  1604.    This 
monarch,  after  having  forbid  his  ftibjc&s  to  wear  < 
I  or  filvei  upon  their dreffes,  adds,  "except,  how. 
.  ladies  of  pleafure  and  pick -pockets,  for  whom  we 
are    not    lb   far   interefted  as  to  do  them  the  honor  cf 
attending  to  their  conduct."     This  ordinance  was  at- 
tended with   the  proper  effect,    and  neither  ladies  of 
pleafure  nor  pick-pockets  took  any  advantage  of  their 
permifiion. 

The  French  ladies  in  the  prefent  day  have  made  fuch 

a  rapid  piogrcf's  in  the  art  of  fetting  off  their  charm-, 

now  followed  by  all  the  ladies  in  Europ  '. 

We  have  feen  modes  of  different  kinds  fucceed  ore 

.mother  with   inconceivable  rapidity.       Names  of  all 

ifted.    Four  volumes  would  fcarcely 

the  nomenclature  of  all  the  novelties  which  the 

inventive  genius  of  the  ladies  has  tfevifed  in  the  laft 

ten  years.      But  this  is  not  all,  the  fair  fex  have  fo  far 

disfigured  nature,    that  one  muft  look  at  them  very 

'y  not  to  be  nuitaken.     Their  cavalier  gait,  tbe 

black 
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black  hat,  the  riding  coat,  and  the  cane  which  they 
have  adopted,  have  given  them  almoft  the  appearance 
of  men.  Such  a  chefs  does  not  at  all  become  them, 
and  we  cannot  help  faying,  that  it  deftroys  all  their 
graces. 

Let  us  now  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantagcs  of  female  drefs ;  and  let  us 
begin'  with  the  ornaments  of  the  head,  which  msy  be 
called  the  citadel  of  coquetry. 

As  the  bead-drefs  mould  be  confidered  only  as  an 
acceflary  part,  r   its  height  exceeds  the  length 

cf  the  fv.ee,  it  produces  a  difagreeable  effect ;  and  this 
effect  will  become  more  fenfible  in  a  woman  whofe  phy- 
siognomy is  fmall,  than  in  one  who  has  Roman  featu 
The  former  can  derive  no  advantage  but  from  flight 
ornaments  which  do  not  occupy  much  fpace  ;  fhe-muft 
always  avoid  large  figures  and  ttraight  lines.  A  head- 
drefs  which  comes  too  far  forward  on  the  he-ad  of  a 
woman  who  has  a  fmall  nofe  and  a  flat  chin,  will  ren- 
der thefe  blemifhes  more  fenfible,  whilu.  fuch  a  drefs 
will  admirably  become  one  who  has  a  prominent  chin 
and  a  large  nofe. 

Beautiful  eyes  lofe  great  part  of  their  fplendouf  un- 
der large  hals  worn  as  they  arc  at  prefent.  This  head- 
drefs  ou^ht  to  be  the  refource  of  thofe  ladies  who  can 
boaft  of  nothing  but  a  pretty  mouth,  and  an  agreeable 
fmile.  The  colours  cf  gauze  and  ribands  employed 
to  ornament  the  head,  ought  to  be  fuited  to  that  of 
the  hair  and  complexion,  This  care  adds  much  to  the 
graces  of  nature.  It  muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that 
the  ladies  underftand  the  harmony  of  colours  much  bet- 
ter than  the  relation  of  forms. 

^j.  The    advantages  of  an  elegant  figure  are  often  loll 
the  ridiculous  folly  of  wifhing  to  appear   very   {len- 
der.  One    needs  only  ftudy  the  fhape  of  the  fupurb 

antique  ftatue    of   Venus,    to  be    convinced  that  the 
beauty  of  proportion  is  hurt  as  much  by  too  (lender 

and 
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and  uniform,  as  by  too  clumfy  a  waift.     It  mcft  be 

rved  alio,  that  too  narrow  boddice  bfo- 

lutdy  dcftroy'gracefolncfs  and  cafe.     The  morions  be- 

Itilf,  and  the  attitude  confined  ;  befides  fpeaki 
of  the  fatal  accidents  which  may  arife  from  this  violence 

d  to  Nature. 

ivation  of  tafte  in  regard  to  dreft  was  fome 
.  carried  to  a  great  length.  Very  corpulent 
I  to  iY.crs.a1e  their  iize  by  cork  rumps, 
which  wonaco  who  were  too  {lender,  had  in 
invented  to  fupply  what  Nature  had  refufed them.  We 
have  feen  fome  of  a  very  diminutive  iize,  who  by  the 
help   of  this   ridiculoU9   piece   of  I  1  to 

have   acquired  as  much   dimenfiona  in   breadth  as  in 
height. 

Thole  ornaments  which  are  intended  to  adorn  na- 
ture  ought  to  he  (imple  and  light.      The   Grecian  la- 
kaew  fo  well  how  to  make  the  mod  of  their 
charms,  took  great  :r  to  ufe  veils  but  of  the 

moil  pliable  Huffs.     Thefe  veil*  yielded  to  their  various 
,  and  added  to  the  natural  graceful nefs  of  1 
ins.     All  the  ancient  ftal  fore,  brought 

.)in  that  country,  which  gave  birth  to  the  art,-, 
admired  by  artifts  and  d  I  for  a  character  cf 

b'ghtnefa  and  cite  which  can  never  he  furpr.. 

It  is  wrong  to  believe,  that  col  fbould pre- 

vent people  fro i a  w 

furred   cloaks  which  may  he  ufed  in  th< 
may  wear  an   under  drefs  of  the  1'. 

manner  in  which  the  Ruffian  ladies  d 
as  a  proof  of  what  we  have  he 

it    to    be   obfen 
y,  andth( 
nefs,  migh 
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excelled,  efpecially  with  regard  to 

dlow,  that  the  ladies  drefs  bct- 

erfy  :  and  that  they  are  nearer 

to  petfe&ion  than  they  were  foine  years  ago.     A  flight 

[ready  to  appear  in  the  manner  in 

eve  hair,  and  there  is  reafon  to  hope 

they  will  make  a  very  rapid  progrefs  in  this  part  of 

bufinefs   of  the  toilet,  efpecially  if  they  confult 

ire  and  good  artifts. 

Nothing   is  move   agreeable  and  becoming  than  to 

wear  the  hair  floating  ovei  the  moulders.     It  is  much 

to  be  wifhed  that  the  ladies  would  adhere  to  this  cuf- 

The    curls    which    they  have  adopted  before, 

:ome  them  much  better,  were  they  lefs  regu- 

anddifpofed  with  more  tafle. 

•i  by  fome  lucky  chance  a  woman  has  attained 

1  to  perfection  in  the  art  of  dreffing,  that  is  to 

t  of  knowing  what  heft  becomes  her,  fiie 

tt  to  be  very  nice  in  her  choice  of  new  falhions.   In 

an  age  fo  i  is  the  prefent,  the  lofs  of  a  lover  may 

nfequenee  of  even  fuch  a  trifling  circumftance 

hat  being  wrong  placed,  or  turned  too 

.  or  the  left.     When  a  pafBon  is 

led  only  v  prifbd  that 

;  fhould  deftroy  it  ? 

[pent  their  lives  in  Undying  the 

are  the  bei  in  this  rcipedt. 

They  alone  have  the  privilege  of  fixing  the  public  opi- 

is  really  their  provi 
haps  not  fnr  difcant,  when  the  Fair  fex, 

,  will  in- 

'.r,  and  tonfider  them  as  the 

Favoured  then  by  the  graces  and  by 

beauty,  md  envied  by  all  the  other  clafTes  of  men,  they 

:  negledt  with 
ey  have  fo  leng  been  treated.      But  a  great 
.  place  before  that  ar- 

rives. 


'  will  return  to  its 
i.)  the  French  pr< 

cry  abbe  m 
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All,  all  are  cropped  by  death's  impartial  hand, 
Charms  could  not  bribe,  nor  beauty's  pow* r  with/land; 
Not  all  that  crowd  of  ivondrous  charms  could  fave 
The  fair  poffefj'or  from  the  dreary  gri 

How  frail  is  beauty,  tranfient,  falfe  and  vain  I 
It  flies  with  morn,   and  ne'er  returns  again. 
Death,  cruel  ravager,  delights  to  prey 
Upon  the  young,  the  lovely  and  the  gay. 
If  death  appear  not,  oft  corroding  pah  , 
With  pining  fi chiefs  in  her  languid  train, 
Blights  youth's  gay  fpring  with  feme  untimely  buifl, 
And  lays  the  blooming  f  eld  of  beauty  wajle  ; 
But  Jhould  thefe  fpare,  fliil  time  creeps  on  apace, 
And  plucks  with  wither' 'd  hand  each  winning  grace  i 
The  eyes,  lips,  cheeks,  and  bofom  he  difarms, 
No  art  from  him  canjhield  exterior  charms. 

But  would  you,  fair  ones  be  efeem'd,  approved. 
And  with  an  everlafling  ardor  lov'd  j 
Would  you  in  wrinkled  age  admirers  find, 
In  ev'ry  female  virtue  drefs  the  mind ; 
Adorn  the  heart,   and  teach  the  foul  to  charm, 
And  when  the  eyes  no  more  the  breafl  can  <warmt 
Thefe  ever-blooming  beauties  Jhali  infpire 
Each  gen'rous  heart  who  J)  Icndfhip's  f acred  fire  ; 
Thefe  charms  fhall  neither  wither,  fade,  nor  fly  ; 
Pain,  ftcknejs,  time,  and  death,  they  dare  defy* 
When  the  pale  tyrant's  hand  fhall  feal  your  doomy 
And  lock  your  afljes  in  the  ftlent  tomb, 

hefe  beauties  fhall  in  double  luflre  rife, 
Shine  round  the  foul,  and  waft  it  to  thejkles. 


THE     END. 
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